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THE FAITHFUL GUAR D—Drawnand Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


It is exceedingly interesting to study the de- 
velopment of intelligence in the dumb animals, 
and though it is not difficult to cultivate it to a 
moderate degree, it requires the exercise of the 
greatest patience and persevering effort on the 
part of the trainer to develop it extraordinarily. 
The germs of intellectual and moral faculties 
certainly exist, and this fact is brought out in 
the engraving we use this month as a frontis- 
piece. The natural instincts of the Skye Ter- 
rier would make short work with the trout and 
rabbit. The natural instinct of the Setter leads 





him to watch live game intently, and very grad- 
ually to approach it until it starts, when he fol- 
lows it. Training has made him willing to sit 
upon the point, for hours, sometimes, The dog 
in the picture knows he should not touch the 
game, and he would resolutely defend it against 
all comers. We see similar traits in all well 
trained dogs. The knowledge of “mine and 
thine,”—that is, of what is his own and what 
belongs to some other dog, or cat even, is al- 
most instinctive. The recognition of his own 
master’s property is generally very easily taught. 





The sense of importance when a trust is im- 
posed is frequently ludicrous; and that of shame 
for failing to resist temptation, or in fulfilling 
the trust, is often painful to witness. This satis- 
faction and sorrow which are clearly exhibited 
in the dog, are, so far as we can judge, entirely 
distinct from either fear of punishment or hope 
of reward. However important threats and 
coaxing, Whipping and rewarding by petting 
or bits of food may have been in the training, 
love of commendation from the master is the 
most powerful motive to control the dog. 
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We all enter the New Year cheerfully and hope- 
fully. It is an excellent thing that once a year at 
least, we bury our disappointments, and gloomy 
feelings, wipe out the old scores and begin afresh 
with a clean slate, and confidence in the future. 

Farmers as business men should employ the be- 
ginning of the year in making settlements of a bus- 
Pay every debt that is on your books, 


wey 








iness kind. 


collect every one that is due, or settle it in some 


way as soon after the first of January as possible. 
It is a great deal better to come to a direct under- 
standing about these things, than for both debtor 
and creditor to grow cool and half unfriendly be- 
cause one owes the other a few dollars, or a few 
hundred dollars, and cannot pay. There is no 
friendship lost by coming to a direct and clear un- 
derstanding about debts, and it will oftener than 
not happen that things may be turned in some way 
to lessen the account, or gradually to cancel it. A 
man who has a practical, common sense turn of 
mind, and has had a little mercantile training, hav- 
ing been a few years in a country store or in busi- 
ness in the city, or in. some manufacturing estab- 
lishment, will almost invariably prove a more suc- 
cessful farmer than one who has been trained sole- 
ly upon the farm. We ought to regard farming 
more as a business than as a trade, more as work 
for the head than for the hands and teams only. 
People have so much to do usually in autumn and 
early winter in preparing for Christmas, getting 
the pigs and poultry killed and marketed, and do- 
in other fall work, that that time is not favorable 
for neighborhood gatherings, for forming farmers’ 
social clubs and libraries, but after the new year 
begins we have more leisure, and it is not difficult 
to accomplish such organizations. They are very 
useful, and at avery small expense to individual 
members, great enjoyment may be had, and many 
useful and entertaining books obtained for general 
circulation. Every farmer’s family should have be- 
sides a regular newspaper, asound agricultural jour- 
pal. At the club reading-room, if it should be es- 
tablished, a dozen of the better class of the agricul- 
tural periodicals of the country ought to be taken, 
that a just comparison of views and teachings may 
be made. An efficient Secretary, well sustained, 








will make such aclub a source of great pleasure 
and improvement in any tolerably seitled district. 
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Hints about Work. 


Building, ee.—January is a very good time to 
work in the wood lot, to haul timber to the saw- 
mill, to prepare for building, to plan and get out 
frames, ete. The men who cya swing an ax with 
skill and vigor, are becoming hard to find, at least 
in the Eastern States, and it is well to look out 
ahead to secure such labor, sad when engaged, to 
see that there is no lack of work. 

Frost.—Our cold weather held off so Jong that 
doubtless when the cold fnap came, many were 
unprepared. The winter ‘s the more likely to be 
intensely cold for begiuring so mild, bence it is 
important to see that stables, cellars, root pits, and 
water pipes, are very taoroughly protected. 

Tey Paths.—The ecvnstant danger to man and 
beast from icy patns about the house and barn, 
must not be overlooked, sawdtfst, tan bark, coal 
ashes, etc., offsr easy but temporary means of so- 
curity. Salt, if used upon steps or any where, 
should be eleaned away, as it is bad for animals to 
step in the brineand then into the snow, as a tem- 
perature of nearly zero is produced upon the foot. 

Feed for Live-stock.—Many barns will be low in 
fodder before the end of this month. Buy corn- 
meal or corn, and feed that rather than hay at the 
high prices. Corn-meal is cheaper at $2 a hundred 
than hay at $30a ton. Bran, middlings, and other 
forms of feed, usually bear relatively high or low 
prices, so that we can have our choice between 
them and vary the feed occasionally. For pigs, 
slightly damaged flour or other feed, may be fed 
without harm, and very economically. It should 
be mixed with mashed boiled potatoes and water, 
and allowed to ferment before feeding. It isa poor 
plan to feed fattening hogs upon too liquid food. 
As a rule, the drier the better, provided it is 30 
that they can eat it easily. For other stock all 
kinds of grain feed should be sound. The best way 
to use the finer kinds of feed is on cut hay or straw. 

Horses. —Keep all work and road horses sharp 
shod, or if there is no ice, keep them upon strong 
eaulks, which may be sharpened at short notice. 
Sharp caulks wear dull very soon on bare ground, 
and become dangerously smooth. Spavins, splints, 
besides sprains and bruises, capped hocks and 
knees,etc., frequently come from slipping on the ice. 

Cows in Milk should have succulent food as well 
as oil-meal, bran, or corn-meal, to give quantity as 
well as richness to their milk. There is little dan- 
ger of a milch cow becoming too fat no matter how 
much she is fed, and it payste feed well. The drib- 
blets of poor milk which most farmers get from 
cows which have nothing but poor hay, and not 
half enough of that, do not pay for keeping the 
cows even on the poor fare they get. Well fed, 
they would pay in milk, and besides the calves 
would be larger and finer, and the milk much more 
abundant when the cows come in. 

Dry Cows should be well fed, and allowed to get 
into good beef condition. Every pound of flesh 
and fat laid on extra will come back in cream. 

Calves.—Keep young cattle, especially calves, 
growing all the time. They should not be exposed 
in bleak yards, but in warm stables, and be fed 
more or less meal daily. Their growth and thrift 
will be surprising and effect their whole lives. 

Vermin on Catile—A few warm days in January 
will bring the lice to sight, if they are present. A 
strong solution of carbolic soap will check, if not 
destroy them. The use of mercurial ointment 
(“unguentum”) is not to be recomended, al- 
though more certain in its effects than any thing 
else. When applied it should be used only in 
small quantities. Say for an ox a mass as big asa 
hazle nut, mixed with a tablespoonful of lard, and 
rubbed in well upon the neck and spine. If ani- 
mals; thus treated are exposed to cold and storms, 
they are very apt to be seriously and sometimes 
fatally affected. Lice and poor feed are hardly less 
fatal. 

Sheep ought to have open yards of good size or 
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the range of farm lanes or small pasture lots be- 
sides roomy, well-littered sheds into which they 
should be shut at night. Ewes should have 
some grain daily, and be constantly improving 
in condition until yeaning time. Fattening 
sheep should be kept in closer quarters, and as 
quiet as possible. See that all get their just por- 
tion of the feed. There is more danger of over- 
feeding in giving corn-meal, than oil-cake. 

Swine must be kept dry and warm to do well in 
winter. Brood sows need to be kept nearly fat 
enough to kill; the brood will thrive for it. Store 
pigs need more feed in proportion than brood sows 
eyen, for they grow rapidly and reuire some exer- 
cise to keep them healthy. They will eat a good 
deal of hay—clover hay—if it is fed tothem. We 
give it when they begin to be impatient for feeding 
time to come, and find a few small locks will 
keep them busy and contented. 

Fowls. —Good feeding and warm quarters will 
produce eggs. Keep the houses clean and ary. 
Use kerosene upon the roosts to kill lice, and some 
disinfectant if the fowls look dumpish and have 
colds; giving some tincture of iron in the water 
and Cayenne pepper with the food. 

Manures.—W ork up all the litter, leaves, muck, 
sawdust, and every thing that can decay, in liberal 
quantities into the manure. The heaps should be 
worked over and mixed, so as to give the mass the 
greatest uniformity, unless indeed it is desirable to 
keep different kinds of manure for especial pur- 
poses. The careful saving of poultry-house ma- 
nure mixed with a little, say twice its bulk of earth, 
or with sawdust and plaster, well rammed into old 
barrels, will afford a fair quantity of excellent 
guano, equal to that of the Peruvian Islands. Al- 
lowing fowls and turkeys to roost on trees and un- 
der out-buildings and sheds, which are in constant 
use for other purposes, involves a total loss of this. 

Ice.—In gathering ice, be sure there is a deep bed 
of straw to place the first layer upon. Wheat chaff 
is said to be excellent. The object being to bed 
the ice upon a non-conauctor ef heat, which will 
let the water pass off freely. Cut the cakes as 
even as possible, so that little space will be wasted 
by chinks; brush the cracks full of ice chips and 
dust, free from dirt, especially round the sides. 
The more solidly ice is packed upon the sides, 
which are exposed to thawing, the better. 

Tools.—Send for Catalogues of tools and imple- 
ments. If possible, visit large establishments 
with a view to see improvements and whatever 
there is that is new, whether you buy or not. 
Pursue the same plan in regard to 

Seeds.—Get seedsmen’s Catalogues, and in some 
particular every year improve, or endeavor to im- 
prove, the crops you raise by introducing superior 
kinds. With painstaking, one’s own stock may be 
constantly improving, but this requires much care. 
Keep seeds in bags, nets, or baskets, hanging up 
so as to be out of the way of mice. Stone jars, 
tin or any close boxes are very bad for seeds, as 
they gather moisture and therein become spoiled. 

The Markets.—The close of the war can hardly 
“ave any other effect upon our grain and produce 
markets than to send prices up. Those who are 
likely to need meal or bran would do well to buy; 
while we can but think that it will pay those who 
want to sell to hold a while for higher prices. 

Draining may be done in many places during al- 
most the entire winter. Springy ground never 
freezes deep, and this crust is soon thawed by the 
warm water underneath. In ditching, begin at the 
outletand work up, carrying the drain half its depth 
or less at first, thus drawing off a good part of the 
water, after which it will be easier to deepen it. 

Surface Rocks, or those which have been dug un- 
der and exposed, may be broken to pieces very 
well by blasting in any but the coldest weather. 
The drilling wili create so much heat that water 
will not freeze in the holes, even when it will 
upon the surface. 

Cutting off Bogs—When the surface is only 
partly stiffened, swampy land may be entered and 
eonveniently worked upon, either in grubbing out 





roots or in cutting off bogs, leaving the surface 
smooth and level ; and, if properly drained, aslight 
top-dressing of sandy loam with a very light seed- 
ing of red-top and timothy in the spring will in- 
sure good pasturage after it has half a year’s start. 


Work in the Horticultural Department. 
—o—_ 

Our notes upon work,and the hints we throw 
out from month to month, of course vary with the 
season in their applicability to different latitudes, 
and of course always some part of them is applica- 
ble to the conditions of some part of the country ; 
but, as a whole, they will prove fresh and valuable 
reading to all interested in garden work in its 
many branches. They are intended to /point out 
the things necessary to be done, and give sugges- 
tions as to the way of doing them. Even the most 
experienced need a reminder of this kind, espvcial- 
ly when there are many details to be looked after. 
One of our Jargest gardeners has a record made of 
each day’s doings at his establishment; and with 
all his extensive experience he finds it necessary to 
refer frequently to this diary as a guide. In mak- 
ing up these notes we are obliged to have several 
distinct classes of readers in mind; those who cul- 
tivate entirely for profit, and those who grow 
plants for the love of it, and without regard to 
gain; those who are familiar with the ordinary 
operations of horticulture and caly need to be re- 
minded of the season in which to do them, and 
those who essay the simplest operation for the first 
time. Besides the routine directions, it will be 
found that each month we incorporate much that 
is new under the different divisions, and answer in 
general terms many letters of inquiry. Horticul- 
turists have always been in advance of farmers in 
availing themselves of the recorded experience of 
others; and we now have,not only general treatises, 
but many excellent works upon special subjects, in 
which the various processes are treated more in 
detail than they can be by general writers. Every 
intelligent gardener will have some standard work 
upon thé subjects in which he is specially interest- 
ed. A glance at our book list will show that there 
are a plenty of such works. He is a poor gardener 
who does not do bettef this year than he did last, 
whether his operations extend over acres or are 
confined to the narrow limits of his dooryard. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The setting of a tree or plant of any kind involves 
a promise to take care of it. Unless these condi- 
tions are accepted, plant no more trees. 

Young Trees, from the beginning, need constant 
supervision. Were the trees properly planted, no 
stakes will be needed; but if from careless plant- 
ing or accident, any tree has been thrown out of 
the perpendicular, straighten it up and tie it toa 
stake, or tie the tree between two strong ones. 

Order Trees early; if one lives near a nursery it 
will sometimes pay him to give an extra price for 
the privilege of digging his own trees. 

Rabbits are troublesome, especially when the 
snow is on the ground. Among the various pre- 
ventives blood has been found the easiest of ap- 
plication, and as efficacious as any. One sprinkling 
will Jast all winter. If blood cannot be obtained 
readily, rub the trunks of the trees with liver or 
bleody meat, but this is more troublesome. 

Mice work under cover; keep all rubbish away 
from the trees, and tramp down light snows. 
When there are not many trees it will pay to clasp 
the base of the trunks with a girdle of old tin, or 
sheet iron. 

Horses or Cattle often do much damage in young 
plantations, and must be Kept out; indeed, hogs 
are the only animals ever to be allowed in the 
orehard. There are some annoying wild animals. 

Insects can now be successfully headed off. The 
eggs of the tent-caterpillar seem to be especially 
arranged with a view to their ready removal. If a 
swelling is seen near the end of a twig, it should 
be looked to, as it is likely that there is a deposit 











of eggs glued in a band around it. These clusters 
are readily seen while the trees are leafless, and 
may be remoyed by the aid of a step-ladder, on 
trees of moderate size ; and on larger ones a pair of 
shears may be arranged at the end of a pole to 
work by a string. Any time and labor required to 
remove these eggs will be profitably expended. 

Nurseries.—The young stock is to be headed 
back and brought intoshape. Never let two limbs 
start so near together as to form a crotch. Make 
every preparation for the spring trade, and have all 
packing material and labels ready for use. 

Manure may be carted out while the ground is 
frozen, and be ready to spread in spring. 

Labels on trees received from the nursery are, for 
safety, bound on tightly. In this time of leisure 
go over the orchard and see that no strangulation 
can result from tight wires. 

Cions are to be cut at any time in winter when 
the trees are not frozen. Be careful to tie the sorts 
in bundles and to label every parcel. 

Root Graft at any time during winter, and set 
the grafted roots in boxes of sand or earth. 


Fruit Garden. 


Whoever contents himself with a single variety 
of strawberry, currant, or other fruit, gets only half 
the satisfaction his garden is capable of affording, 
or, if he cultivates for market, only a portion of 
the profit he might otherwise receive. 

Grape-vines that were not pruned in autumn, do 
now in mild spells, and do the same with 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Keep the bush open 
and shorten in the new growth. Cuttings may be 
made of the prunings by dipping the lower ends in 
mud and setting theminacoolcellar. Sce that the 

Winter Covering of strawberry and other plants 
is not blown or washed off. If leaves are used, they 
may require a little soil to be thrown over them. 

General Work, such as protecting trees, removy- 
ing the eggs of insects, is hinted at under Orchard. 

ges 


{Kitchen Garden. 


The amount of out-of-door work will be govern- 
ed by the season and the locality; wherever any 
thing can be done to facilitate next spring’s oper- 
ations, it should be attended to while work is not 
pressing. At least the one important article of 

Manure—the key to success—can be accumulated 
and hauled to where it is to be used. Fresh ma- 
nure for hot-beds, and composted manure to apply 
to the ground, need different treatment. Well de- 
composed manure may be taken to the spot where 
it will be needed, and left in small heaps, while 
that for hot-beds should not be in so small heaps 
that it will be chilled through, but it should be 
kept ina state of fermentation. As soon as a heap 
shows signs of heating, it should be turned over, 
and each turning will much improve its quality. 
Plants which are growing in 

Cold Frames will need attention. If the weather 
is very cold and the plants are frozen, it is not nec- 
essary to remove the snow from the frames, but 
a light fall of snow, followed by mild weather, 
must be immediately removed. Give air abund- 
antly, as it is the object to keep the plants as hardy 
as possible. 

Hot-beds for raising seedlings are to be started 
about six weeks before the time at which it will 
be safe to set out the plants. Sashes should be got 
ready; paint, if need be, and replace broken lights. 

Straw Mats are of great use in covering hot-beds 
and frames at night. There are several ways of 
making them; they should bea foot longer than 
the sash and of its width and a half wider, so that 
two mats may cover three sashes. 

Covering of celery and roots in pits, do now. 
At the time we write, the middle of December, it 
seems as if this might be delayed for some time. 

Lettuce, where there is a demand for early plants, 
may be forced in a hot-bed. The bed should be ex- 
cavated at least 2144 feet deep, und this be filled 
with fermenting manure and covered with soil. 
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Gardening at the South.—In the Southern St: lek: 


whenever the condition of the soil will allow it, 
the hardy, early vegetables ar@sown in succession 


The hardy vegetables in- 
radish, turnip, 


from January to April. 
clude beet, carrot, parsnip, parsley, 


onion, leek, lettuce, cress, cauliflower, cabbage, 
spinach, etc. Tender vegetables, such as ecucum- 
bers, melons, beans, tomatoes, etc., can only be 


sown with safety in the open ground, at corn plant- 
ing time, or when the peach is in full bloom. 
These rules answer for any latitude. 

Seeds.—Their. quality and integrity are of the 
greatest importance. It is better to be at any 
trouble and expense to get good sced, truc to its 
kind, than to take that which is doubtful for noth- 
ing. Purchase early of reliable dealers only. Seeds 
by mail at the rate of two cents for four oz.; 
n doubt about the quality offered by home deal- 
ers, send to these of known reputation. 

Tools are to be overhauled and repaired, and 
those needed made or purchased. A home-made 
rolier, marker, reel for a garden-line and the like, 
are great helps, even in a small garden. 


re 
if 


) 
it 


ae 
Blower Garden and Lawn. 

But little can be done out of doors. Where im- 
prevements are contemplated, a plan should be 
drawn to 4 seale, and sufficiently large to serve 
a guide in working. 

Hvergreens are now appreciated, and the present 
is the season to discover where they may be intro- 
duced into the grounds to the advantage. 
Many are injured by 

Snow, there are many close growing deciduous 
shrubs injured by this. Shake it out before it be- 
comes icy. Drifts around low-branching ever- 
greens are apt to break off the lower branches as 
they settle, and should be shovelled away. 

Hedges may have their winter pruning 

weather and in southern localities. 
Hollies, and other of the broad- 
leaved evergreens may be made to contribute largely 
to the cheerful winter aspect of the grounds, and 
some of them, such as the Kalmias and Rhododen- 
drons, serye the double purpose of making them 
gay with their flowers in spring and summer. 

Pits, need air in mild weather. Water only when 
they seem to actually need it. Keep mice from pits. 

Seedling Perennials in their first winter will do all 
the better for protection, no matter how hardy the 
old plants may be. A mulch over the bed will pre- 
vent the roots from injury. Leaves may be used. 

Trellises, Stakes, and all the little appliances that 
will be needed in spring, should be made and re- 
paired while there is leisure. 


as 


best 


in mild 


Rhododendrons, 


en 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

Temperature with house plants is less readily 
adapted to their wants than in the green-house. It 
is not well to let any collection reach a tempera- 
ture much below 40°. Plants cannot, as a general 
thing, be expected to flower at much below 60°. 
For stove plants proper, more heat is needed, ac- 
cording to their tropical character. 

Air is to be given in the green-house whenever 
the ventilators can be opened with safety. Window 
plants need a change of air, and should have it 
whenever it can be given without chilling them. 

Violets and other half-hardy plants in cold frames, 
need plenty of air when the outside temperature 
will allow. 

Bedding Stock of scarce kinds may be multiplied 
by starting the stock plants into growth and taking 
euttings, which, after they are rooted, will in turn 
furnish cuttings for later propagation. 

Insecls are easily kept under by fumigating. 

Dust.—Arrange some kind of a shield of cloth 
or paper to put over house plants while sweeping. 

Bulbs, that were potted last autumn and kept 
cool, may be brought to the warmer atmosphere 
of the green-house or dwelling, and will soon 
flower. 

Camellias need an even temperature, one rather 
low with a moist atmosphere. If necessary, thin 
the buds. Keep the foliage clear by use of syringe. 

Cactuses should, generally, have rest and dryness, 











Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
a 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agréiculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Dec. 15, 1870, and for the corresponding month last year. 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW-YORK MARKETS. 

Reo EIPTS. Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Be arley. Oats, 
this 11"tl,535,000 8,184,000 1,540,000 76,000 1,212,000 1,936,000 
56 a ys last uax"th.511,0003,1 196,009 1; 57h 000 89, 000 874 0001, 716,000 

SALES Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days this m’th.547,000 8,451,000 #,116,000 67,000 456,000 1, 713,000 
26 days last m’th 329) 000 3. 437,000 1 549,000 61,500 289,000 1,856,000 
Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rue. Barley. Oats. 
33,000 3,184,000 1,540,000 76,000 1,212,.000 i +936,000 
19,000 3 173,900 729,000 56,500 1,588,000 2,147,000 
Flour: Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
317,000 8,451,000 1,416,000 67,000 456,000 1,743,000 
“336,000 3,018,000 1,609,000 475000 763,000 1;656,000 


Jrom New York, Jan. 1 to Dec. 14: 
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RECEIPTS. 
26 days 1870. 
24 days 1809. 











1870 
24 days 1869. 


3. Exports 





































































Flour. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
aa 376 0 417,528 +74 479 ——_—_ 2, 186 
1,619,970 = 142, 
1868..... "812,393 5,645,795 153, "008 61, 598 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1870. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Dec. 15.. $,060,762 208,319 148,069 500,897 2,085,137 231,129 
Nov. 9.. 2°092°900 300,000 116,800 400,400 2,125,000 
Oct. 10, 7,809,921 4763544 53,391 184,803 1,679,658 237,453 
Sept. 12....... 1,387,487 761, 804 50,869 107,474 1,053,079 
3 . 01,438,876 589,973 25.437 106,101 ‘691, 766 
1,281,913 483,510 28,816 8,6 655,068 
706. HS 69,845 21,891 pot 488,143 
1.158,052 110,829 20,502 126,043 440,517 83, 00) " 
Apiil il 1,845,186 285,916 23, 49 187,172 756,811 99,988 
March 7. 109,608 484,176 39,089 278,905 1,105,194 97.139 
Feb. 11 £902,633 531,003 62,112 322,425 i, "199,672 36,214 
Jan, 12.. AG 423,028 591,903 $8,289 34,900 1/310, 935 85,405 
1869 
ee | 3,810,562 833,909 50,043 285,906 1,386,594 77,097 
5. Receipts at head of tide-w ater at Albany each sea- 
son to Dec. % 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
, »bls. bush. bush. bush. bush. yush, 
1870....4416,700 18,192,009 4,898,800 630,500 4,645,000 6,348,600 
186 2,600 18,425,000 7,039,400 267,000 3,440,390 5,094,800 
1868.... 167,900 14,085,200 16,990,400 869,500 3,628,700 12,181,000 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Novy. 14. Dee. 15. 
PRICE OF GoLp ee be 111% ill 
FLouR—Super to ate $475 @615 $510 @665 
Extra Southern.. 4§5 @ 9 25 5615 @ 900 
‘a Western .. 523 @923 5890 @92% 
‘a Genesee 615 @87% 66 @8% 
erfine Western 47 @515 510 @5 45 
FLOUR. . 400 @ 550 395 @ 5 50 
Ce tT ee ere ere 3809 @4% 3880 @450 
Wuerat—All kinds of White.. 140 @1% 140 @180 
All kinds of Red and —- 106 @142% 112 @148 
Corn—Yellow ....... .o 82 @ % 7 @ 8% 
LS ee 86 @ 9 12%@ 8 
Oars — Wester tie aaa ae 56 @ 68% 58 @ 62 
ate Nominal. 60 @ 60! 
saeess= 90 @ 1 20 9 @112 
iT 8 @115 78 @112 
Hay aes’ # le # 100 tb. ales 112%@ 14 105 @135 
Srraw, #100 ...... eaten % @115 % @115 
Corron— Mid dings, #@ b.... 6K%@ 16% 1 @ 15% 
Horps—Crop of 1870, #%...... 10 @ 9 8 @ 16 
FEATHERS —Live Geese, # 7 @ 8% 9 @ 8 
SrEpD—Clover, # B .......... 10 @ 10% 11 @ 11% 
Timothy, # bushel 50 @4% 450 @ 5 00 
Flax, # bushel........... 210 @22 210 @ 2 20 
SuGar—Brown, # b 8¥@ 11% 9y4@ 11% 
Mo.uassrs. Cuba, # gal, 18 @ 36 18 @ 33 
se— Kio, (Gold, in bona) 94Y@ 13 94Y@ 13 
Kentucky, &c., # b. 54%@ 13 6 @ i 
Seed Le: af, # 8 @ % 10 @ o 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, R bb. 483 @ 56 44 @ dh 
Domestic, pulled, # t........ 23 @ 45 a @ At 
California, unwashed,........ 23 @ 33 —- @ - 
ye + Tb ; ; “8K@ 9 —- @ — 
OrL-CAKE—# ton .......... 3950 @4050 4100 @41 50 
PorkK—Mes Darrel. ....... 2450 @25 00 1955 @24 00 
Prime, # b l me . 2000 @2150 1700 @17 50 
BeEF—Plain mess... 1000 @1500 1000 @15 00 
Larp, in tres. & barre 13%@ 15% WyY@ 12% 
BurreR—State, @...... .... 20 @ 42 
PCED Th Wes ts00 2: 20nes ° 13 @ 33 
CHEESE.. oe 5 @ 16% 
Beans—# busiel.. sabe 175 @ 2 60 
Preas—Canada, free, ® Du... 12% @ 130 
<Gas—Fresh. # dozen ome 30 @ 36 
Pou._try —Dressed Fowls.. 15, @ 18 
Chickens, Spring, # ®......... 1 @ 18 
Turkeys, dressed, # I....... . 18 @_ 2 
Geese, # pail 18 @22% 
Woodcock 89 @ 100 
Sale 80 @112 
Ducks 16 @ 19 
Prairie Chickens, # pair... % @1 12 
Quails, per dozen............- 125 @ 1 50 
Venison, per ..... oe — @ — 8 @ 18 
POTATOES, ®@ bbl........-0+06 1% @400 22 @400 
SWEET P OTATOES, # bbl.. 225 @ 3 00 250 @ 3 00 
TURNIPS—@ DD] ......-eeeeee 1 25 100 @150 
CABBAG @ 10 50 5 ) @10 00 
ONIONS 3 50 2% @32% 
CRANBERRIE 00 800 @i2 00 
BRooM-COR ; 100 é 5 
s—# 5 0 @2% 
APPLES barrel. . 86 1 


Gold fluctuated slightly since our last, the extremes of 
the price having been 1104%@111%4, and the closing quo- 
tation on Dec. 15, 111... . There has been a fairly active 
business reported in Breadstuffs. The dealings in Wheat 
and Flour have been most extensive, largely for ship- 
ment, at improved prices. There has also been consider- 
able speculative inquiry for shipping grades of Flour, 
and forred and amber, winter, and prime new crop spring 
Wheat. At the close, the market for both Flour and 
Wheat was tame, but steady, Corn has been offered 
much more freely at reduced figures, and has been in 
good request, chiefly for home use, though toa limited 
extent for export at the lower rates. There has been a 

















fair demand noted for Oats within our revised range. 
Barley has been very quiet and much depressed. Rye 
has been scarce and wanted at our quotations. The 
available supply of wheat in store and afloat at this port 
is given at alittle over four million bushels. ... Provisions 
have been much less sought after, and have been quoted 
lower, particularly hog products, which have been press- 
ed for sale. The business in Bacon and Lard has been 
mainly for forward delivery...... Cotton has been in less 
request at rates...... Wool has been held with 
comparative firmness, but has been quiet....Clover seed 
has been purchased with unusual freedom, mainly for 
shipment, at firmer prices...... Ifay has been salable at 
our quotations.... Hops have been depressed and quoted 
cheaper, but have been without activity....A very mod- 
erate trade has been reported in Tobacco at irregular 
figures......The closing of canal navigation has had the 
usual effect of greatly diminishing the receipts of produce 
at this point. 


easier 


























New-York Live-Stock Markets.— 
WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
Nov. 8,160 107 : 21,895 71,579 
do. 21st . 6,796 108 23,561 71,064 
do. 3,686 ‘2 F179 
Dec. 80 24,527 65,368 
do. 12 81 23,836 59,072 
Total in 5 Weeks 448 172,446 121,905 338,262 
do. for prev. 4 Week 44 165,226 104,826 314,408 

Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Average per Week.........6, 1,509 34,689 24,881 

do. do. dast Month... 9,139 41,306 26,206 

do. do. prev’s Month... eyed T5745 
Average per Week, 1869. 15,348 

do. do. do, 1868 8,809 

do do. do. i867. 20,605 

do do, do. 1866, 50. “000 13,000 

do. do. do. 1865, 16,091 023 
Total in 186 91 {033 1,499,509 798,199 
Total in 186 82571 1,413,479 978,061 
Total in 186 69,911 1,174,154 1, 102.643 
Total in 1866,... » 4,885 62.420 1,010,000 6 
Total in 1865. S027 6,161 71,991 
Total in 1864........ 603 75,021 





Beef C ate. After r the heavy run of tate grass 
cattle reported last month, receipts naturally fell off. 
When cattle are put upon winter feed farmers prefer to 
keep them a month or two, the first few weeks not telling 
upon their condition. In addition to this reason of the 
lighter supply now, is the fact that on December 5th the 
freights were nearly doubled—$1.00 per ewt. from Chi- 
cago, instead of 60c.—and this at once shut down on 
much of the thin stock. Instead of 2,500 Texans received 
one week previous to the advanced tariff, we had barely 
377 of the wild breed last week. New Yorkers may 
thank the railroads for better beef. Choice Christmas 
cattle begin to arrive, and are selling at 18¢c.@19¢. per b., 
net weight of the beef. One pair went at 20c., weighed, 
to make 64s. per cwt., live weight. In the absence of 
very poor quality the prices obtained show quite an im- 
provement. There has been a real advance of about 4c. 
per ib. during the month, with an upward tendency at the 


close. Below we give the range of prices, average price, 
and figures at which large lots were sold: 

Noy. lth, ranged 7 i @ 16 c. Ay.13 ¢. Large sales 11 @14% 
do. 2ist, do. 7 @I6 ¢. do. i383 ¢c. do, do. 11 @14% 
do, 23th, do. T4@16 c.do. 13 ¢. do. do. 11%@15 
Dee. 5th, do. 8%@16 ¢.do, 13 ¢. do. do. 11 @15 
do, lith, do. 10 @16¥%c. do. 18%c. do, do, 12 @15¥% 


Mileh Cows.—There is a gradual tendency towards 
fresh cow trade from the city, as the 

those mills which grind cows up in 
More country, and less 
The few good fresh 
an advance in beef 

Very poor cows are 





a remoyal of the 
large swill stables 
about one year—are broken up. 
city, produced milk is now used. 

cows sent in bring better prices, 
adding to the market value of cows. 
selling at $45/@$55, fair to good at $70@$85, and prime 
to extras $90@$110....... Calves.—Fell off to 11¢c. for 
the best, with heavy receipts of dressed, and bad wea- 
ther forcing them to a quick sale. Now, prime 1251.@ 
160%. milk calves are worth 12c., with ordinary to fair at 
8c.@1l1ce. Grass, or hay calves of large size, sell at 44%4c.@ 
6Y4c., or $10@S15 cach....... Sheep.—The few lambs 
now sent in arg generally weighed with, and sold at the 
saine price as the sheep. In fact there is little call for 
lambs alone. The demand runs upon extra holiday 
sheep, and some lots of 1501b.@160%. long-wool Canada 
sheep are selling at 8'44¢.@9c. per Ib., live weight. One 
lot of 125 head, averaging 1573; tbs., “went at 9c. Poor 
sheep are neglected ; a car very thin, 611bs., selling at 4c. 
Most sales are from 5¢.@6%c., and the market is very 
PO00. ....< 35 Swine.—These run down soon after last 
report, tive selling at tc.@7%c., but with lighter receipts 
just now, and cold weather, they vary from 73¢.@7%c. 
The weights are too heavy to suit the fresh trade. Hogs 
are unusually fat this season. The bulk are still sold 
after killing, and range from 83{c. for 200Ibs. and up, to 
914¢. for 180Ibs., and 934¢.@10c. for 120.@160. pigs. 
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The New Jersey Agricultural Soe 
ciety Record has been received through the Secre- 
tary. It contains a list of all the prizes awarded at the 
last (12th) Annual Exhibition, together with the address 
of Hon. Orestes Cleveland and a list of the officers. 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad-« 
vance, —The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paéd in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


Hiow to Remit :—Checks on News 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co, 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain= 
ed at nearly every county-seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us ewéfhout any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Moncey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as wel! as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead-Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
sead the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and lake his 
receipt for zt, Letters thus sent to us are at our risk, 

Bound Copies of this Volume will 
be ready this month.. Price, $2, at our office ; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous thirteen volumes 
(16 to 29) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at 75 cents per vol., (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 

@leades canat any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members ; 
vrasmall club may be increased toa Jarger one: thus: 
2 person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
wards send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making ¢ 
club at $20; and so of the other club rates. 

PREE.—The very Best 'Table Cute 
lery—Silver-piated ‘Rabie Articles 
—Golid Pens — Children’s ‘Toys — 
Flower and Garden Seeds—Nursery 
Stock—Sewing and Washing Ma- 
chines and Wringers—Melodeons— 
Pianos—American Watches—Shoot- 
ing Irons—Tool Chests—Drawing 
Instruments — Barometers — Astral 
Oil — Hay Mowers — HorsesForks 
and Hioes—Pumps—Family Weigh. 
ing Scales—Cyciopedias—Diction- 
aries — Books — Grape- 
Steam Emgimes — ete., etc., ete., 
are among the things that we are distributing very largely 





yimes —'loy 


all over the 
Subscribers. Some report getting as many as fifty Sub- 
scribers a day. Others get one, two, threc, or more 
as opportunity serves. Some make this their sole busi- 
ness, and sell their premiums received,and thus get large 
wages. There is no humbug, or clap-trap about this. At 
least H/even Thousand persons have received these pre- 
miums with great pleasure, and still, not one in ten of 
those who ought to read the American Agriculturist and 
Hearth and Home for their own pleasure and profit, are 
yet supplied with it. So there is abundant ‘room for 
thousands of others to obtain these valuable premiums. 
This work can go on all winter. Full particulars will be 
found in the Advertising Columns, pages 33, 34, and 35. 
Een nee 

Kt Will Pay to supply yourself, your sons, 
and your workmen, with good papers and books. $10 to 
$20, or more, expended in this way, will come back every 
year. Your sons will be kept from idleness and mis- 
chievous company: they will understand and respect 
their work more; they wili gain new ideas and learn to 
think and reason better; they will learn to make their 


country to our friends who send in clubs of 








heads sai their hands ; ie will labor more intelligently 
and be happier because their minds will be developed, 
and they will have something to think about while at 
work. Better sell an acre of land than not to have these 
mind cultivators. Any éntelligent man will make more 
off from 9 acres than the unintelligent one will from 10 
acres. Think of this in planning and providing for your 
sons in the future. Store their growing minds with use- 
ful ideas, or the devil will fill the vacancies with very un- 
desirable tenants (ideas), (The premium list on page 33 
willafford to many an opportunity to get some books free 
of expense; and plenty of good books, to be delivered by 
mail or otherwise, will be found in the advertising pages.) 





Reliable Advertisements. —Ii is a 
standing rule to admit no advertiser into the columns of 
this paper to whom we would not be willing to send cash 
in advance orders if wanting his goods at the price asked ; 
also to exclude advertisements of a deceptive character, 
and of wares believed to be injurious. We believe our 
readers may more confidently patronize as a whole those 
whose advertisemenis are admitted into this paper, than 
it would be safe to do in any other paper published. 





Beware of Silver-Plating Ped- 
dlers.—Last month aman pretending to be an English 
silver-plater called at our neighbor’s, and claimed that he 


_had brought over with him a valuable plating powder. 


Tie exhibited some work, and plated a copper penny in 
half a minute. The lady of the house paid him for re- 
plating a lot of spoons, and allowed him to polish up 
some pure silver ones. He directed her to wrap them in 
paper and let them lie four days for the plating to harden 
well. When the four days expired, and he was at a safe 
distance, she éxamined the articles and found them en- 
tirely blackened, and the silver spoons ruined. We sup- 
pose he and others are on their travels elsewhere. They 
should be arrested as swindlers. We often see venders 
of similar powders and liquids on the city street corners, 
brightening the boys’ pennies, and selling their vile ma- 
terials, which consist of a little cheap mercury, mixed or 
held in solution with clay or other substance. The mer- 
cury or quicksilver is deposited on the surface of the 
metals, and when fresh it rubs up as bright as a mirror; 
but it quickly tarnishes, and when applied to silver, gold, 
and some other metals, it eats into them and destroys their 
texture. Applied to door knobs or any other articles 
plated with silver or gold, it ruins the plating ina day. 
Mercury (often called quicksilver) dissolves gold, silver, 
tin, lead, zinc and bismuth the same as water dissolves 
salt or sugar. It is largely used by miners who crush the 
gold and silver bearing rocks, and mix them with the 
mercury, which dissolves out the precious metals. The 
mercury is then evaporated by heat, leaving the gold or 
silver behind. The mercurial vapor is cooled, and caught 
in a condenser, and used again and again. This is called 
the ‘* amalgamation process,” 

Cheap Advertising.—Every Advecrtise- 
ment in the Amefican Agriculturist, we have good reason 
to believe, is ead by at least 300,000 people. To print 
300,000 cheap circulars, and mail them to the same nuimn- 
ber of persons, would at least cost for printing $300; 
envelopes, $400; addressing, $300; Post-oflice stamps, 
$600. Total, $1,600. A whole page in the American 
Agriculturist, at $666, would certainly be a better invest- 
ment, not only as costing less, but as being in a form to 
insure preservation and frequent reference. 

One of the Grand Enterprises of 
the age is the Northern Pacific Railway, which is not 
only to open a second Pathway across the Continent, but 
to bring into occupation and cultivation a region of fer- 
tile country capable of supporting an enterprising popu- 
lation exceeding that of many single European Nations. 
The entire people of Norway and Sweden might well 
come ina body and possess this region, with a mani- 
fest gain in climate and soil—and there would still be 
room for another Nation or two. Our attention was spec- 
ially called to this by the announcement on our last page 
of a New %-30 Loan, now being negotiated by Messrs. 
Jay Cooke & Co. Few will forget the immense benefit 
conferred upon our Nation by this same firm, in securing 
for our government the first really large sum raised dur- 
ing the war—which was’ then, we believe, the largest 
single amount ever borrowed by any people in the world. 
The New Loan isin very convenient form for any amount, 
from $100 upwards, pays a large interest, and the securi- 
ty would seem to be ample. It will be worth while to 
read the advertisement, and to send for the descriptive 
maps and pamphlets. 

Drive Him Out.—In our humbug column 
last month, we mildly alluded to one calling himself Dr. 
Jesse Wright, as a disgrace to the good people of Salem, 
Ohio. On farther examination of his circulars, and read- 


ing some letters from conmtapeeabiaing’ we are convinced 
that it is the duty of the people there to take some mea- 
sures to expel from their midst this villainous being who 
is coining money through private circulars which propose 
to diminish the inerease of population, and which allure 
the young on to vice. He ostensibly addresses only 
married people, and tells a semi-plausible story, but ad- 
dresses his private circulars to “@ll.” Such a man is 
more dangerous to a community than forty thieves and 
burglars. We have too high an opinion of the people of 
Salem, and all that region, to believe they will tolerat 
any such trafficker in the souls of men. A villain, 
ing himself Mrs. M. Wood, recently hailing from W il- 
liamsburg, now from a N. Y. P, O. Box, is in the same 
line of ‘* business.” 








SUNDRY HEU VEG Ss.—The newspa- 
pers just now contain, under displayed head-lines, quite 
sensational reports of the overhauling and conviction of 
two of the pretended money swindlers. Passing oxygr the 
fact that some of these same newspapers are particeps 
criméinés, having opened their advertising columns to all 
the bogus operators who would pay for space, does it not 
show an unworthy timidity to keep silent over these 
swindles until the fellows are safely in jail? It looks 
like locking the stable door suter the horse is stolen. In 
one prominent New-York Journal that ‘pitches in” 
to these swindlers, we counted the advertisements of ten 
different humbugs. If one-fourth of the newspapers of 
our country had followed the outspdken corrse of the 
American Agriculturist for a dozen or more years past, 
the whole people would have been so thoroughly informed 
that there would have been no verdant victims left to be 
preyed upon by thieves in disguise. We venture to say 
that very little of the vast sums that have gone into the 
pockets of these operators has come from any of the mill- 
ion readers of this journal; and we do not mean any 
thing shall be obtained from them, in this way, if a oa 
sistent continuation of our notes and exposures will s 
cure the end....An alphabetical list of the humbugs dis- 
cussed in these columns during the year just closed, 
contains no less than 217 references! The letters and 
circulars received from all parts of the country would fill 
many large baskets. We can not of course acknowl- 
edge beyond a small portion of these, by pen or in type, 
but they have served a very useful purpose. As soon as 
one of these new schemes or new names comes to hand 
the delivery of letters to parties is stopped at the Post- 
Office, and tens of thousands of dollars have been returnea 
to the unwise or over trusting senders....We are happy 
to report that two of the photographic money,{saw-dust- 
parcel swindlers have come to a little grief: they are 
sent to prison on Blackwell's Island for six months. 
They ought to have had at least sixty years in state- 
prison! We refer to Dailey and Waters, who operated 
under the names of William Howard and William H. 
Jackson, dias ‘* Logan & Co.,” alias ‘* Owen Brothers,’ 
alias “Howard & Co.,” dias “Fisher & Co.,” dia 
“Williams & Co.,”’ dias ** Joseph R. Lee,” alias ** Holt,” 
* Kane,” ‘* Allison,” and twenty or thirty other aliases. 
There are two other prominent operators, under a great 
variety of assumed names, whom we hope to sce soon 
brought up. An examination of the “shop” of Dailey 
and Waters (Logan & Co.) brought some curious revela- 
tions to light. Their mem¢randa showed they had taken 
in as much as $7,000 in a single day! Many letters, 
sending for counterfeit money, were found, séveral of 
them from persons in different parts of the country, who, 
while keeping up a hypocritical show of honesty at home, 
were none too good to slyly engage in circulating the 
“queer.” We have a list of names of such persons, which, 
if published, would create 2 commotion in many a neigh- 
borhood. We will withhold them for the time being, 
hoping that the parties will reform in manners and 
morals. Perhaps it may yet be deemed best for the 
people at large to print the names of a few hundred of 
those whose letters are proof positive of their wish to 
palm off bad money upon laborers, upon * freedmen,” 
and upon their neighbors generally....,.As we predicted, 
the California Library Lottery has helped to start up 
sundry other similar enterprises......0J.C. Derby is bring- 
ing reproach upon the publishing fraternity; we are 
sorry to sce some newspapers puffing his ‘‘ Gift Enter- 
prise” on the ground of his connection with the press, 
We fail to see how his “ Aiken Land Scheme” differs 
from a “ Havana’ or “Kentucky Lottery.”’ True, he 
offers a picture to each subscriber of $5. Suppose, for 
argument, the picture to be worth $4. In that case the 
investor pays $1 for the chance in the Jot, or lottery, dis- 
tribution of land. The Havana Lottery would accom- 
plish the sainc thing by reducing the price of their tickets. 
Mr. Derby asks us to “see what $5 will do.” We can 
tell him, that however much he may give for each $5 
sent to him, every $5 invested will do something towards 
creating a taste for lotteries. The good sense of the coun- 
try has long since put a ban upon lottery dealing, and 
justly so...... We have hundreds of letters reteived within ° 
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afew days, exposing attempted swindies, many of which 
have already been referred to. We wish our new readers 
could see our last dozen articles. We can not well go 
over the old ground again......A widely circulated adver- 
tisement offers to ‘“‘ give $5,000 to any respectable person 
who will adopt a fine healthy child five months old,” as a 
temptation to ever so many thousands of unwary, child- 
less, or impecunious persons to send 25 cents each for a 
photograph of the said child—an ingenious humbug, 
surely! The Brooklyn Postmaster, under instructions 
from the P. O. Department, now sends all their letters 
to the Dead Letter Office...... A May-fair man in 
Brooklyn confesses the sins of his youth, in a plausible 
story told to get $2 from various people for his medi- 
cines. Bah!....An unknown villain, who gives his ad- 
dress as *‘ Box 356, Jersey City, N. J.,” is baiting boys 
and young men on to ruin by his private circulars, offer- 
ing them villainous books, pictures, etc. Parents, watch 
what your children get through the Post of this sort. 
....A “short-hand writing” professor is scattering 
his circulars widely, and earnestly pleading for farmers, 
merchants, clergymen, etc. etc., to invest $2 in his sys- 
tem. We doubt its value to farmers or merchants, no 
matter how perfect it may be. As the professor gives 
no location, except a Post-Office box, and as—after in- 
quiries of leading short-hand reporters—no one appears 
to know him, we can give no opinion of his work; but it 
is nonsense for any man to expect to become an expert 
or even a proficient in short-hand in one month. Short- 
hand writing or reporting is an art, to be acquired only 
after long and patient practice ; and it is not worth while 
for any one to undertake it, except as a business pursuit 
requiring much time and practice..... GETTING NAMES 
oF PEOPLE.—Many persons wonder how the Swindlers 
have obtained their names. Very often some one thinks 
his name could only have come from our subscription 
books. Never! We carefully guard against this. These 
swindlers send out circulars to Postmasters and others 
asking for the names of different classes of persons to be 
inserted in a pretended ‘Business Dimectory,” and 
offering 5 to 10 cents for each name—which is seldom, if 
ever, paid. Again, numerous dealers, advertising doctors, 
and patent medicine men, by offering free circulars, etc., 
get hundreds of thousands of letters, and these they sell 
by the thousand. One made a fortune by offering a won- 
derful book to any one sending him two 3-cent postage 
stamps for postage on it. He pocketed the stamps and 
sold them, making no reply to the letters. He then 
sold the letters to swindlers at 5 to 8 cents each, thus 
clearing about $12 on every hundred names, or $36,000 
on 300,000, ont of which he paid $6,090 for adver- 
tising—leaving him a net profit of $30,000! In the 
above and other ways, the names and address of a large 
proportion of all the people throughout the country have 
been secured by the swindlers. One operator boasted of 
having distributed 1,200,000 circulars of a single 
kind....A dealer in patent medicines is “‘coming the 
pious dodge” by sending a very confidential circular 
‘‘To THE PREACHER,” and addressing him as “ Dear 
Brother,” etc. He has a great deal to say about the piety 
of the inventor—all of which should lead the “Dear 
Brother” to look out for the wolf’s claws under the 
sheep’s skin, before he sends any money, or orders any 
C.0.D. packages, or advises any body else to do s0, not- 
withstanding the tempting offer of ever so many hundreds 
and thousands of dollars a year commission or profits ... 
Recrres.—A large pile of letters before us contain very 
plausible propositions to people to buy recipes for mak- 
ing soap at 2 or 3 cents a pound; honey ditto; vinegar at 
a trifling cost, etc. etc. If the half that is stated in these 
circulars be true, there are a thousand persons in every 
county in the country making immense fortunes by sell- 
ing these recipes. In every case the swindlers require a 
certain sum of money in advance. Every person sending 
a dime to a single one of these recipe operators, does so 
foolishly, Their circulars and printed sheets in mews- 
paper form’are very plausible, but as a rule they are a 
fraud....We can’t spare Mr. Gayler from hereabouts, 
though Cincinnati needs him badly. The swindlers by 
mail are getting thick out there. Lotteries, alias Gift 
Enterprises, are widely and largely advertised in the 
newspapers, and by circulars. A. B W. Taylon L. D. 
Sine, Lewis A. Boll, etc., fairly rival the “Royal Ha- 
vana’’ and ‘“‘ Covington, Ky.” lotteries, in the gorgeous- 
ness of their prize-lists, and in what they promise to do. 
They operate in Cincinnati, but have their drawings in 
St. Louis. Only very foolish people will invest. You 
are far more in danger of being struck by lightning than 
you are of drawing one of the $2,000 or $5,000 or other 
valuable prizes, or an Aiken farm; so if you have any 
spare change, better invest it in a lightning-rod.... 
*¢.0.D.%—A great many swindlers gain confidence 
by offering to send packages by express C.0.D.—that is, 
money not to be paid until the articles are delivered. 
But it must be paid for defore the Expresg will deliver 
the parcels, and allow them to be opened and examined ; 
end so, how is one better off than if he had forwarded his 
money direct to the swindler at first?.,., Wise ladies 











will buy their articles of kuown responsible dealers, 
instead of risking money forwarded to ‘* Garland & Co.,” 
Brooklyn, E. D., or anywhere else, especially where the 
circular issuers fail to give street and number. (We ex- 
pect a new subscriber from Hamlet, N. Y.! and she will 
probably get more particulars about certain parties who 
are under investigation. If she don’t find that $25 badly 
invested, we hope she will let us know it.)....Oroide 
Watches.—There is so much swindling in articles under 
this name, that we advise letting them alone eutirely, 
unless you choose to try something bought and warranted 
by a well-known, reliable, and responsible dealer always 
within your reach...... James T. Barton, 599 Broadway, 
N. Y., seems to be running a ‘‘ Spanish Lottery ’ right 
here in New York. None but consummate fools will 
send a dime tv his address...... * Aluminum Watches ”’ 
at $3, or $5 each, are humbugs...... Ditto every $5 
sewing machine...... S. D. Benson, 77 Nassau strect, 
N. Y., is trying to humbug ‘“ Dear Lady” and other 
people into the idea that for a dollar or two he can send 
them a sure prize ticket in an Havana Lottery......The 
Empire Watch Company is a fraud ; and the use of the 
names of Bradstreet & Co., Rowell & Co., Pettengill & 
Co. as references, entirely unwarranted. These parties 
know no such company...... A gentleman in Louisville, 
Ky., writes us complaining bitterly, and justly, of Harp- 
er’s Weekly for admitting an advertisement of Brooks 
& Co.’s Music-boxes. Relying upon the character of the 
publishers, and not dreaming that they would admit a 
swindle even into their advertising columns, he scent $5 
for a box to play 24 tunes, and received a 10-cent harmo- 
nicum. To say nothing about any conscience in the mat- 
ter, if these and other publishers will shut out humbugs 
from their columns, they will soon gain more in sub- 
scriptions than they will lose in advertising money..... 
We have taken an unusual amount of space on this sub- 
ject, but have not nearly exhausted the mass of letters 
and material before us. Tosum up part of the balance, 
we add, avoid: ‘* Journal of Beauty ;** Hill & Co. ; Cheap 
Bourbon Whiskey Distillers; unknown, and not well- 
known advertising agents ; al advertising Doctors ; and 
the following money swindlers (concerning whom we 
have over 300 letters just at hand): Bell & Son, Thos. 
W. Pierce, Owen Brothers, Jas. Fisher & Co., Wm. J. 
Ferguson, Williams & Co., B. B. Walker & Co., John B. 
Forrest, John F. Hamilton, Jas. R. Lee, S. B. Parks, H. 
Colter & Co., Rufus Stockton, Charles Humble, Horace 
Madden, P. Mayborn & Co., Ed. F. Dickinson, Jas. P. 
Barker & Co.,Henry E.Merton,King & Co.,ctc..... P.S.—A 
professedly benevolent individual calling himself ‘* Mrs. 
Mary C. Leggett,” hailing from the ‘* National College 
of Health, N. Y.’’ (where’s that?), offers a free recipe 
for deafness, catarrh, and scrofula, which she (he) does 
send, but no mortal can find the materials, and of course 
must send the dollars to her (him) for the medicines, if 
foolish enough to have any faith in them. This is of the 
(Rev.) Edward Wilson class....Gift Book enterprises are 
not quite out of date, because the fools are not all dead. 
....The ‘ $1,000 a Week,” of Rood & Co., is undoubt- 
edly the counterfeit money swindle referred to above.... 
Certain ‘“‘ Family Association” circulars, ostensibly to 
look after family estates in England, have come to hand, 
which have a “ Fishy” look, but we have not time to 
investigate. In each of these, some one man’s bread is 
to be ‘*‘ buttered’’ on both sides, certainly. We never 
heard of anything but expense to come from such efforts. 
....C. C. Corey & Co.’s ticket enterprise is an outright 
swindle. Money comes in but nothing goes ont. 


Water-tight Cellar Floors.—When 
floors are not subjected to a great pressure of water, a 
good hydraulic cement or water-lime will form a tight 
cellar bottom and sides; but when the whole soil is full, 
and the cellar is like a basin in it, as in a case proposed 
to us, the pressure of the water upward will surely find 
crevices where it will ooze up. The cure for this state of 
things is to get drainage, if possible, and if this cannot 
be had and repeated patching will not stop the leaks, ina 
very dry time take up the top of the floor, and after cov- 
ering the whole with a layer of gravel, pour into it melt- 
ed asphaltum, which should be rolled and pounded down 
while warm, and one or two more layers applied, topping 
with sand. If the gravel can be hot also, it will make a 
inuch better floor; butif it can not be, some coal tar may 
be mingled with the asphaltum, and the gravel coated 
lightly with it before the hot asphaltum is applied. 


Secret Manure Eecipes.—We see con- 
tinually in the agricultural papers very attractive adver- 
tisements of secret recipes, for sale for $1 to $5, for com- 
pounds which will restore fertility to worn out land, 
bting (rekards into bearing, drive away insects, save la- 
bor, produce great crops, and do wonders generally for 
the farmer. We are often pressed to advertise these 
things and always refuse. 
the secrets are not or may not be honest, and not be- 
cause the recipes are worthless, but because the real in- 
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formation is readily obtained from other sources at a 
much lower price, and because the effects are aways 
overstated. <A judicious mixture of lime and salt, with 
ashes, and bone-dust, will do wonders almost any where, 
if properly applied. The admixture of hen dung, or 
other highly nitrogenous manure will greatly increase the 
effects. Any of our careful readers ought, we think, to 
be able to make a compost for grass, potatoes, corn, or 
roots, out of the above ingredients which would be worth 
more than any one of these 5-dollar recipes. 





Fowls Poisoned by Lead.—D. &. 
Hartman, of Winfield, West Va., suggests that the fowls of 
“G. K. T.,”? mentioned on page 405, (Nov.) are poisoned 
by lead. He says: “I have lost several in this way, and in 
every instance I have found a shot or piece of lead in the 
crop. As yet I have found no cure.”—Fowls pick up 
many insalubrious things, like lead, putty, glass, etc. 
When this is surmised, and several fowls are ailing, it 
would probably be worth while to open the crop (an 
operation which may be easily done), the centents taken 
out and examined, and the crop sewed up again, after 
being washed out. Crop-bound chickens are frequently 
cured in this way. 

Swivel Plows for Level Land.— 
L. B. Green writes: ‘In your last issue of the Agricul- 
turist I notice an advertisement of swivel plows for 
level land and side-hill, leaving ‘no dead furrows, 
ete.’ I think such a plow is just what we need on 
farms where machinery of various kinds is used, and 
many of my neighbors are thinking the same thing. We 
would venture to purchase if we were sure that they 
were all right.”"—The plows referred to are indeed “all 
right,”’ even for level land. The writer considers them 
almost indispensable on his own farm. 

WhiMletree Yoke.—R. K. Fowle. We 
have considerable confidence in the principle involved 
in this harness for horses; but there seems to be lack of 
energy in the parties who own the patent, or something 
defective in the construction, or it would have been be- 
fore this put upon the market. 

Training Bird Dogs.—‘ Subscriber of 
1871."°—A good pointer or setter must not only have good 
blood, but be well trained. Sufficient training will make 
an inferior dog tolerably good—but the @me wasted upon 
him would train two or three good ones! A good trainer 
will tell within a few days what a dog’s capacities are, and 
it will never pay to traina stupid one if another can be 
got. A professional trainer will train a dog much better 
than any one else; and it will always pay to employ one, 
or to buy a well-trained dog. 

When to Dry a Heifer.—‘W. k,” 
Maine. It is generally conceded nowadays that to raise 
a cow which will give the most milk in proportion to the 
amount of feed she gets, the heifer should come in at 2 
years old, or earlier; that for months previous to her 
calving, her udder should be frequently manipulated, so 
as to cause a tendency of blood to it, and its larger de- 
velopment; that she should calve fat ; that after calving, 
she should be milked three times a day, as near eight 
hours apart as possible; that this should be kept up as 
long as her udder fills, and after this twice a day; that 
she should be milked close upto her second calving, 
which should take place at the end of a year. All this is 
to develop to as high a degree as possible the milk pro- 
ducing tendency. Of course the growing, young bearing, 
and milk producing animal should be fed with nutritious 
food in abundance, and be warmly stabled in winter. 





Grade Essex Pigs.—aA farmer at Troy, 
Ohio, writes that he thinks the advice given in ‘‘ Harris 
on the Pig,” to select large, common sows, and breed 
them to a refined, small-boned, thorough-bred boar, is 
correct. He bought an Essex boar, but the farmers in 
the vicinity did not think much of him. They thought 
him small, and were prejudiced against the color. Since 
they have seen his stock, and observed how rapidly he 
improved (at a year old he weighed nearly 400 Ibs.), many 
of them, began to change their minds. All the strong, 
healthy sows that were brought to him had fine litters of 
pigs, some of them jet black, and all more or less color- 
ed, showing that he strongly impresses his characteristics 
upon his offspring, as all thorongh-bred male animals do 
when crossed with common stock. Crossed with a Berk- 
shire sow, more or less pure, he got pigs that ‘have 
grown faster than any pigs he ever saw.” The hogs 
mostly raised in his neighborhood are of the large Magie 
breed. At the County Fair, last fall, he exhibited his 
Essex boar, and it attracted much attention, being some- 
thingnewtomost present. Knowing that his boar would 
be considered small, he put a tape-line in his pocket. 
‘““There was the best show of hogs ever had in the 
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county,”’ he says, ‘‘ but all belonged to the large breed. 
My hog, being quite a curiosity, was well discussed, but 
was most always dismissed with the remark that he was 
too sl or too fine. Says I, ‘gentlemen, here is a tapc- 

g 2,and measure him, and then measure any of 
pigs.’ They did so, and he was only from 1 
shorter than the large breeds, and about the 
seme in cirenmference around the heart. It opened their 
eyes. He was decidedly the best proportioned hog on 


the grounds.” 








Bich Wages, Light Crops, and 
B.ow Prices have made the past year a very unprofita- 
ble one to many of our readers. Let us keep up our 
3 best we can. “It is a long lane that has no turn- 








spirit 
ing.” res will probably be lower, prices are almost 
certain to advance, and we shall have better crops if we 


use the preper means. It should be understood that, no 
matter where we live, whether land is cheap or dear, or 
whether we adopt high farmiag or slow farming, we can- 
not hope to make much profit unless we raise large crops 
peracre. This is the central truth of American agricul- 
ture, and it is ouraim to have it thoroughly understood 
by all our readers. 





Clover for Hog Pasture.—Wn.T.Strick- 
Jand, of Imiiana, writes: ‘ Say to your ‘ Kentucky far- 
mer’, who wants to know how to start ‘a hog pasture,’ 
sow red clover sced on his wheat fleld—say 
y 1st to May 1st, owing to the season—with 
t of having a pasture ready for use by the Ist 
The better time to sow 
There are 






that he may 
from Febr 
the pros 
of the May 





next following. 








clover as a general rule, is {in March. 
not usually a sufficiently number of successively warm 
days in February,to sprout the seed, but in some seasons 


there are, and when the germ has sprouted, it requires 
very little cold to killit. It matters but little about the 
condition of the ground, only that it should be free from 
weeds. Itis the better plan not to pasture clover until 
it is i3or 14 months old. It is very frequently large 
enough to make fine pasture in the fall, after having been 
sown t! ring previous; but fall pasturing not unfre- 
quently assists the following winter to destroy your next 
spring’é crop.” 
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Oilecake for Pigs.—“ A. 8.,’’ Iowa, asks 
“TEit will pay to feed fattening hogs oil-cake at $3 per 
ewt., when corn can be bought for 39 cents per bushel, 
and h are worth 10 cents per Ib., dressed.”.—— Most 
certainly not. When oil-cake costs no more per ton than 
corn-meal, we should use oil-cake in preference, not be- 
cc is any more fattening. but because the 
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case the oil-c 
manure from it is much more valuable. We are ourselves 
at this time paying $5 per ton more for oil-cake than we 
can get corn-meal for, partly for the above reason and 
partly because a little of it helps to regulate the bowels 
and keep the animals in better health. Fattening hogs 
ehonld not have much oil-cake, or it will render the pork 
soft, and soit issaid, gives ita disagreeable flavor. Young 
pigs may be fed one-third of]-cake and two-thirds corn- 
meal, with decided advantage to the pigs. But it cannot 
pay to use it when it costs much more than corn. 








Mink Breeding.—‘J. B. 8.” A great 
deal has been written, rather indefinitely, however, 
about the brecding of mink. So far as we can learn, the 
facts are, briefly, that minks will do well and breed in 
confinement, provided they have plenty of water and 
enough to eat. During the breeding season they are 
kept in pairs, and in familics after the young are brought 
forth. until they are nearly grown. Adult minks are al- 
most untamable, but young ones readily submit to hand- 
ling, and are easily domesticated. The time to secure 
young minks is in May and June, when they begin to 
run with their dams. The streams must be quietly 
watched for mink trails, and these tracked tothe nest. 
When they leave the hole the old one may be shot, and 
the young ones secured, or, they may be dug out. Those 
who own a breeding stock of minks ask high prices for 
them; but trappers represent to us that it is an casy mat- 
ter, with a little patience, to get the wild young ones. 


Pin-Worms in Horses.—‘A. C.,” of 
sksville, L. 1., asks: ‘*Can you give me a certain 
m for a kind of worms 1n horses, which are about 
one inch in Jength, of a white color, with glassy-looking 

ds and pointed tails? At times they come from the 
animal in his manure. I have tried every remedy that 
persons have suggested to me, including the one in the 
‘ Hints to Horsekeepers,’ but not one of them seemed to 
avail any thing. The horse is about fifteen years old, has 
had the wornis a long time, and is at present in a very 
poor condition. He is an excellent work horse, and I 
want to get him in good order.” —-The best remedy for 
pin-worms we know of is the following given us by Dr. 
Liantard, of the New-York College of Veterinary Sur- 
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geons: Give draechm doses of tartar emetic twice a day 
for three or four days, and follow with a mild purgative, 
say five drachms of aloes. Precisely the same remedy 
is good to bring away the long white worm. 





Filan ona Hiorse’s Eye.—(Wm. Hanna.) 
—Ask the advice of a veterinary surgeon or of a p!iysi- 
cian. It is probably caused by bad treatment, such as 
poorly ventilated stables, irregular feeding, letting the 
horses stand out of doors in cold storms without a blan- 
ket when heated ; and then when you bring them home 
at night blanketing them in the stable instead of rubbing 
them dry. If you feed your horses much corn, work them 
hard,and do not groom them, you must expect them to be- 
come blind. Give the horse half a peck of bran or car- 
rots twice a day; groom him thoroughly, and otherwise 
improve his general health, and his eye will probably 
get well. 

Gypsum.—“C. D. O.,’”> Hampton, N. Y¥., 
writes: “In the December Number of the American 
Agriculturist, under the head of ‘How much Gypsum 
per Acre,’ you seem to convey the idea that two bushels 
would be as beneficial, and for as long a time, as four 
bushels. Is it true that two bushels applied to an acre is 
as goodas four if no more be prt on for a number of 
years? Is gypsumin the soil different from other ma- 
nures ?’* ——-Yes. Gypsum is very different from all those 
manures which, like bone-dust, superphosphate, ashes, 
etc., exert their chief action in contributing directly to 
the nutrition of the plant. They are good because they 
are plant food. Gypsum is good because, to a consider- 
able extent, it either enables the plants to take more of 
other food, or because it supplies or retains in the soil 
for the use of the plant,ammonia, moisture, or something 
else. There is no subject upon which there is more dis- 
agreement or uncertainty in the teachings of azricultural 
writers of authority than upon the action of gypsum. 
Experiments have proved that the maximum beneficial 
amount is soon reached on most soils. 








Caponizing Fowls.—This is nota diffi- 
cult operation to one who is accustomed to it, but the 
beginner will have difficulty unless he practises upon 
dead fowls until quite familiar with the mode of opera- 
ting. If possible, a few lessons should be had of an old 
caponizer. Instructions accompany boxes of implements, 
which are worth $6 or $7. 

Poultry Raising on a large Scale. 
—We are in receipt of a number of letters asking advice 
on this subject. Poultry is cheap this year for some rea- 
son—probably because corn is not dear, grasshoppers 
more abundant; the season was dry, and the weather 
holds warm. It is therefore easier to bny 1,690 choice 
pullets than usnal; but if any body tries it he will find it 
a task to do that—if we may judge by the experience of a 
neighbor. We have no dou t it is profitable to keep 
fowls by the 1,009; and the experiment in almost every 
case, where cure i3 constantly exercise], will be success- 
ful for the winter and part of the spring, bnt when we 
have moist, cool spring weather, damp within and with- 
ont, colds, roup, and death wili surely come to an extent 
to reduce the profits essentially, unless experience and 
vigilance, with the closest attention to ths wants of the 
fowls and their sanitary surroundings, ward them oif. 
We advise no one to undertake wintering 1,909 hens, but 
are glad if discreet people try the experiment. We arc 
learning more about chicken ailments, preventives, and 
cures; and the time is coming when flocks of 5.000 will 
be no rarity. 

Minerals and Fossils.—It is very desir- 
able for all who are interested in studying the structure 
of the earth’s surface and its geological history, to know 
some one to whom they may apply for characteristic spe- 
cimens of minerals and fossils. To such we are happy 
to recommend our old laboratory friend and associate, 
Mr. Louis Stadtmuller, of New-Haven, whose advertise 
ment has been for some months in our columns. The 
study of mineralogy in those sections of the country 
where itcan be pursued among the rocks, quarries, and 
mines, is interesting andimproving. And all who col- 
lect minerals in one locality need to be in communication 
with othercollectors, or some dealer with whom they can 
exchange, or from whom they can purchase specimens. 





Pickles.—Mrs. W. A. B., Windham Co., Ct., 
contributes the following: ‘‘ Cucumbers should be cnt 
from the vines, % part of the stem left on; observe care 
not to mar them, if bruised they will decay. Select such 
as are of suitable size and of good quality, and cover 
them with boiling water, let them remain until the water 
is cool; if for vinegar pickles, add a small quantity of 
salt before scaiding. When cold, drain thoroughly, and 
cover with boiling vinegar with an addition of spice if 
preferred. If for brine, put a layer of dry salt in the bot- 





tom of a barrel, and after thoroughly draining the pickles, 
put them in with dry salt amongst them. Add no water. 
Put a weight upon them, they will furnish moisture for 
brine, and will keep better, besidés being more crisp and 
brittle for having had the gum soaked from them by the 
boiling water.” 

Delaware State Poultry Society.— 
“A. R. Tatnall,” of Wilmington, the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, writes: ‘‘I wish to inform you of the organiza- 
tion of the ‘ Delaware State Poultry Society,’ which will 
hold its first annual exhibition in this city from the 9th 
to 14th of January, 1871. Premium lists, etc., will soon be 
issued. The officers of the society are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Th. H. Churchman; Vice-President, R. M. Griffith ; 
Corresponding Secretary, A. R. Tatnall; Recording Sec- 
retary, W. D. Bush; Treasurer, N. Kk. Benson. The 
Executive Committee includes all the above officers, with 
H. Morrison, Thomas Macfree, J. Bowers, and 8. D. Jen- 
nison. Although our members are few, we have promise 
of a good exhibition. ” 

Blacikekmot.—L. A. Ide, Claremont, N. E., 
sends us a specimen of a black-knot with a grab in it. 
We have frequently seen the same thing. We have also 
seen apples with grubs in them, but never supposed that 
the grub was the cause of the apple. It is as well ascer- 
tained as any one point can be that black-knot is the re- 
sult of a fungus,and that no insects have any agency 
whatever in producing it. 

The Glades of the Alleghanies.— 
C. W. Broad writes: ‘Ihave 600 acres of land in what 
is known as the ‘Glades of the Alleghany Mountains.” 
The soil is a light, rich, sandy loam; there are hundreds 
of cattle grazed in this district and do remarkably well. 
Where the Glades (or open lands) are, tnere is plenty of 
natural wild grass, of which cattle are very fund. Do you 
think I conld make a better pasture for stock by plowing 
up and sowing tame grass, or to sow tame grass on the 
land as it is, merely harrowing it in? I wish to makea 
fine permanent pasture, suitable for all kinds of stock.” 
——Let the sod alone; the grass we believe to be Blue 
Grass, ylelding to Red-top on wet spots. If you sow 
anything, try guano and plaster, and tell us the result, 

Squash Seeds.—“S. G. B. G.,”’ Galesburg, 
Ill., finds it difficult to free squash and pumpkin seeds 
from pulp. The best wayis to put the squashes and 
pumpkins from which it is desired to save seeds ina 
room where there is an even temperature, and let them 
remain until they show signs of decay. In this treat- 
ment the seeds receive all the nourishment that they can 
from the fruit. In any case place the seeds and pulp in 
a vessel with water enough to cover them, ia a warm 
room and as soon as fermentation seta in the seods can 
be easily washed from the pulp. 

Large Squash.—c. J. Mills, Gloverviile, 
N. Y., reports a squash which weighed 205 lbs., and was 
within an inch or so of 9 feet in circumference. We can- 
not tell what ench a squash would be worth, as such 
monsters have no regular price. 

“WMiy Summer in a Garden,.’~ 
Fields, Osgood & Co. have just published a charming 
book, by Mr. Chas. D. Warner, of Hartford. There are 
ever so many funny things in every man’s experienca of 
the world, if we can only see just ‘* where the laugh 
comes in,” and how to get the fun outof them. Mr. 
Warner sees very clearly, and kindly lends us his specta- 
cles. It is not meant for a practically useful book, strict- 
ly, nor tomake you laugh; but it bleuds so pleasantly 
useful hints, dry wit, racy fan, and observations of and 
upon nature and the rest of the world, that when taken 
wu» it fascinates one to the very end. Henry Ward 
Beecher writes a sprightly, chatty, introductory letter for 
it, and the little book pleases everybody, we believe. 





Trees on the Prairies.—A Correspond- 7 
ent thus writes from Holt Co., Mo.: *‘Can you not de 
vise, or help devise some plan by which our Government 
may be indnced to plant forest trees on these vast plains 
west of us? If it be true that trees cause rain, to longer 
neglect it is criminal; for all these treeless regions of 
almost countless millions of acres are subject to droughts, 
and once during many years (say twenty) to such a 
drought as to be frightful in its consequences. Indeed, 
I tremble to think that the time will come when these 
prairies, being densely peopled, a whole year may pass 
without rain. It matters little now owing to the sparse 
population, though in 1859, during such a time, hundreds 
of people died in Kansas in consequence. Years of com- 
parative regularity pass and people are deceived, hence 
the country becomes densely settled; but unlesa some 
means be found to secure to us rain, (and a very little 
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suffices), there must be awful suffering. It is said that it 
now rains in Egypt regularly, owing to the forest trees 
planted by a former governor. Now, there is no country 
in the world where trees grow faster than in these 
prairies of Kansas and Nebraska, and he will be honor- 
ably immortalized who puts in operation some plan by 
which the object may be accomplished; and 1 implore 
you to use your influence towards it. The people of the 
West, owing to their position, are wholly occupied with 
the things of to-day, grossly material, and not one man 
in a hundred thousand ever thinks of these matters. 
Imagine a repetition of the experience of 1859, with three 
millions of people in Kansas and Nebraska: the whole 
world would stand aghast.” 

Fun Ahead—The Patching Exhi- 
bition.—We are as impatient as any one else can be, 
at the necessary postponement of the Patching and Darn- 
ing Exhibition, noted elsewhere, for in addition to the 
great amount of good to come, and that already done to 
the contributors themselves, we anticipate no little 
amusement, when on January 9th and 10th we commence 
to open and prepare the numberiess articles of all sorts, 
sizes, and fabrics, that have already come to hand. Won- 
der if any two will be alike—coming as they do from 
hundreds of families, in all parts of the country? Fora 
week past the various express messengers have several 
times a day come in with both arms piled high up with 
parcels, and with a broad grin upon their countenances, 
as if conscious of doing a good decd. Won't it be a 
pleasant as well as amusing sight to go around to the 
Five Points Missions, the Howard Mission, the Children’s 
Aid Socicty, etc., about the middle of January and after, 
and see the regiments of poor clothed in the contents of 
these hundreds of parcels? All the parcels are still 
packed as they €ame, and will remain so until after Jan. 
“th; but a few dozen letters from the contributors, that 
have come by mail, have given us a foretaste of what 
these packages will reveal on the day of exhibition. <A 
fine show is already assured, but our grand building, 
with its 25x114 feet, first or office floor, and the twenty 
new rooms on the five floors above, now being all newly 
fitted up, but not yet occupied—all splendidly lighted 
by newly devised skylights, will permit ample room for 
a supply of clothing for several regiments of the poor. 
So we invite unlimited further contributions of articles 
for competition, and for distribution, up to January 7th, 
when the opening and arranging will begin. 


Where the Advertisement was 
Seen.—Dealers are always pleased to know where the 
advertisement was published, which brought them a cus- 
tomer. It is also a gratification to us to have our wide- 
awake readers name the American Agriculturist, when 
ordering from those advertising in it, or writing to them 
for circulars or otherwise. There is also this advantage, 
viz. : that as our advertisers know our strict rules, and 


their danger of exclusion, if not of being shown, if 


they do not act on the square, they will be all the more 
careful and will take special pains to give satisfaction, if 
possible, to those whom they know to have come to 
them through this paper. 





Kansas Crops—Corrcction.—In our 
November Number a correspondent in Ottawa County 
gave a discouraging view of the prospects of the crops, 
especially of corn, in that State. From a great number 
of reports in reply, it is evident that ** F, P.”’ formed his 
opinion from too limited an area—colored, perhaps, by 
his own individual experience. All of these letters from 
different counties speak in the highest terms of the condi- 
tion and prospects of the various crops, especially of corn, 
and of the present prosperity and high hopes of farmers. 





A Funeral a Day — Dangerous 
Light.—It was stated at a Coroner’s inquest, Dec. 15th, 
that 9914 per cent of the petroleum oils used in this city 
are dangerous—in other words, that only one gallon in 

severy two hundred, is safe! This is a startling announce- 
ment, but it was based on a careful scientific examina- 
tion of a very large number of samples gathered at ran- 
dom from the various dealers, And this city is no worse 
off than the rest of the country. From an observation 
of a large number of newspapers (of which about 4.000 
are regularly received at this office) we estimate that 
there is an average of at least one death a day resulting 
from the use of poor petroleum oil or “ kerosene.” 
There is no need of this. Good, properly rectified oils 
do not explode, or even take fire at ordinary tempera- 
tures. A few manufacturers remove the cheap napthas, 
and sell only the heavier, non-explosive oils. Of course 
this requires the charging of higher prices, and the mass 
of people will continue to purchase those mixtures which 
cost a few cents less per gallon, and just here lies the 
whole difficulty. People wé/ buy low-priced gunpowder, 
whiskey, and petroleum, unless the strong arm of Gov- 





ernment is interposed and the sale of Seirinins articles 
is prohibited by severe penalties. The ignorant masses 
— not proper judges, and competent inspectors should 

be appointed as much for petroleum oil, as for steam- 
We commend this subject to the carnest at- 
legislatures usually assembling 





engines. 
tention of the 
this month. A word more 
not really cheap. The beiter oils give 
more light as their price is higher. 
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These low-priced oils are 
about as much 


Ih Salt faa BBuattesr.—Georve 
Co.—The amount of salt in butter 
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varies from none at all to 2 ounces tothe pound. Such 
is the difference in tastes, That which we prefer for our 
own table, and which is most agrecable to our friends, has 


one ounce to the pound, worked in at the close of the 
first working. Of course a small portion of the salt is 
worked out— according to the amount of 
buttermilk left in the which varies with the way 
in which the butter hard, granular or 
at the second a 


more or less 
butter, 
s—soft or 
ud final working. 


come 
WaAXy, 
Seeds fer Cows.— 
action of 


Wo HP aursnppieize 
“Mrs. N.L.C.”) The m pumpkin seeds 

perhaps. not thoroughly understood. They are re- 
garded as almost a specific cure for tape-worm in man. 
The worm is killed and passes away. They certainly 
have a strong diuretic action upon man and animals. 
This alone would account for the decrease of milk. If 
the blood is used up in the kidneys, the lactral glands 
will be left with a short supply. 
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Mechanical Engineering in Wale 
College.—We have received the Znauvgqural Address of 
Professor Wm. P. Trowbridge, on taking the chair of 
Mechanical Engineering in the Yale Scientific School. 
Mr. Trowbridge is a graduate of West Point, and served 
With distinction upon the U. 8. Coast Survey, and has 
more recently been connected with the Novelty Tron 
Works in New York. The address is upon Mechanical or 
Dynami dations to civilization, 


wering in its Yr 
It is issued by the Governing Board of the Scientific 
School, 
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**PRenasantis and Poultry.’* is the 
attractive title of a book sent us with the compliments 
of H. C. Dear, of England. **Path-Finder,” 
a writer in the London Field, cut up into very bric felap- 
ters and printed nn small 
pages, to whicl 


An article } Vy 


a doz 





makes 


of notices 


in coarse 
sadded hardly any end 


type, 





3, recom- 





mendations of Dear’s food for poultry, cattle food, ete. 
The price of the book is 2s. 6d. sterling, 
which strikes us as rather dear for an advertising docu- 
ment. Wedo not and never have believed in the free use 
of any of these stimulating articles of diet; excellent as 
but not as ‘* food.” 


about 75 cents— 


medicine they may be, 
ad OW Peddilers.—The 
peddler nuisance is bec ng almost unendurable. Ven- 
ders of all manner of notions crowd the cars, steam and 
ferry boats, and over-run stores and offices, to the great 
annoyance of rybody. The Internal Reveune law 
stipulates that every one of these pedestrian 
shall take out a ten dollar license ; 
makes them amenable toa fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars, in addition to paying the 
back tax. Any Internal Revenue officer has a right to 
ask any such peddler to show the receipt for payment of 
the tax. In case the latter refuses, the officer may seize 
his wares and convey him to the assessor of the district, 
who, in turn, may direct a forfeiture and sale. To rid 
yourself therefore of these illegal peddlers, who, like bad 
pennies, are always returning, one has but to complain or 
threaten to complain to the nearest Internal Revenue of- 
ficer. A few threats of this character, especially if car- 
ried out, would serve to make the whole of them scarce. 


Hiew to “em 
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The Report of the Comamaiissioner 
of Agriculture has been for some weeks upon our 
table, but we have not had time to give it that close seru- 
tiny which its table of contents calls for. We see, 
ever, several subjects which are of great importance and 
interest at this time, and appear to be well treated 
and valuable contributions to our knowledge. Besides 
the reports of the Statistician, Entomologist, Chemist, 
and Superintendent of Gardens ; we haye a long and yal- 
uable report by Prof. Poty, on Agricultural Meteorology 
which is endorsed in a note by Prof. Henry, ‘as an clab- 


how- 
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orate exposition of the latest facts and speculations on 
the subject.’ The ‘ Report of the Editor” ineludes wet 
less than 30 distinct articles, all appearing as: if they 
were original, that is, first given to the public in tliiss 
form. Every clue to the source whence the information: 
was collected by the editor, with a single »tion ore 
two that we notice, is carefully excluded. The 
mation is not original, for some of it has d ins 
slightly different form in other publications, if not in 
precisely the same language, to our certain knowledge. 
The m¢ statement that ‘Mr, So and So reyorts,’ 
means, if it means anything, that he reports to the Agri- 
cultural Depariment, instead of which the editor das- 
probably found the statement in some agricultural papes 
and appropriated it. This would be in character for the 
editor of one of our agricultural or stock papers, which 
is run in the interest of some stock farm, or seed estab- 
lishment, but beneath the dignity of a national publica- 
tion of the character of the Agricultural Report. Editors 
are tooapt to forget that persons interested in the meat. 
valuable information always want to trace it teits source 
and that statistics, tables of results, and scientific state- 
ments,lose their value if their source is not, clearly stated. 
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Dairyasam’s Convention. — Tlic 
Yearly Convention of Dairymen under the 
the Am. Dairymen’s Assoc’n is called to meet at Utica,, 
N. Y., January 10th to 15th. Donald G. — 1ell, Prof.. 
Caldwell of Cornell, Joseph Harris who ** Walks and! 
Talks,’ are announced to make sect speeches; besides a 
number of other gentlemen and dairy farmers aye agreed 
to be present and speak on certain important topies.. The 
Secretary, Mr. G. B. Weeks, of Syracuse, or the Presi- 
dent,Hon, Toratio Seymour, will give further information.. 
Professor Agassiz Wants fare 
casses of all sorts of pure-bred domestic animus and 
poultry. He proposes to preserve the skeletons, and, if 
practicable, the skins( not stuffed), in the Musenm of Com- 
parative Zoology, at Cambridge, Mass. Professor Henry 
A. Ward, of Rochester, N. Y., is co-operating with Prof. 
Agassiz in this exceedingly important work, and reccives 
the specimens, which are to be prepared under his dirce- 








I 
tion. The accompanying letter from Prof. A. to Prof. W 

xplains the whole matter. Gentlemen who lose by aeci 
dent, or are obliged to kill valuable animals or fowls of 


the pure breeds only, and who wish to co-operate in this 
work, will ship them boxed or otherwise expeditiously to 
Prof. Ward. Prof, Agassiz’s letter, somewhat abbreviat- 
ed, is as follows : 





CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 13, 1870. 


Dear Sir.—I propose to put up in the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology a perfect skeleton of a male, a female, 
a half-grown and a young of each breed, of atl the differ- 
ent kinds of domesticated cattle raised not only iz this 
country but in every part of the werld, as a monuwnient 
to the progress of civilization in that direction. I shall, 
at the outset, limit myself to the pure breeds. .Now 
that you understand my plan, and are ready with your" 
skilled workmen to undertake the preparation of the: 
skeletons, Ican hope to proceed with its execution as: 
rapidly as the misfortune of accidental or natural deatf 
a deprive the stock-grower of any of his pure stock. 
I suppose I am not mistaken in assuming that the man 
who has lost a valuable animal would prefer to see it put 
up handsomely in a museum, with a Jabel commenwra- 
ting the pedigree and history of the same, than to bury 
it and allow it to be entirely lost. I would therefore 
make an appeal to the farmers of the country to send to 
you the specimens of pure blooded breeds, known to be 
which they may lose, and to forward them to you 
by railroad, giving you at the same time, by letter, the 
necessary information concerning the history of the spee- 
imens that I may record the whole in our catalogues. It 
would be desirable, where convenient, to have them for 
warded with the skin, * but to lessen the chances 
of decomposition, the intestines should be removed. 
Beginning at home I would first call for specimens of all 
the breeds of. cows, 
rabbits, guinea pigs, ete., fowls 
As fast as the skeilet 
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horses, sheep, swine, dogs, goats, 
, turkeys, ducks, ecese ¢ 


ys can be mounted tl 






fancy birds. : 
will be put up in a special room in the Museum at Cun 


y at all times, 





bridge, to remain accessible to every hx 


ion may 





all the year round, so that this collect shortly 

afford the best means of studying the anatomy of our do- 

mesticated animals as far as their skeletous are conce saan 
* * Yours very truly, L. AGassiz, 


, Rochester, N. Y. 


Prof. H, A. Warp 





Feeding "Nasmips fim Edauasas. 
E. D. L.2?) When Turnips are worth but a few cents a 


seems a waste of time to spend time to cut 
danger of them 


bushel, it 
them up, but it is 
choking the cattle or 
cutter that will work fast. 
slow work. 
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Special Premiums, 

For A RENEWAL AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, OR ONE SUBSCRIBER TO 
Heartu AND Home. 

Trophy Tomato has proved so far superior to 
others that we desire to have it widely distributed, and 

ye have made such arrangements with Col. Waring as to 
enable us to offer pure seed from headquarters, with his 
trade mark guaranty of genuineness, 

Japan Lilies.—We offer from the gardens of A. 8. 
Fuller, Esq., several of the beautiful Japan Lilies, some 
of which have been sold by seedsmen within the last two 
years as high as $5 each. Any onc of these is an orna- 
ment toany garden, and they can be had free as premiums. 

Eumelan GrapeeVines.—Ilasbrouck & Bushnell, 
proprietors of the original steck, will supply us with 
vines of this most excellent variety, and we wish all of 
our subscribers would try at least one. 

I.—To every old subscriber to American Agricullurist 
who after this date renews, and sends one new subscrib- 
er, with $1.50 for cach, and 5 cents for postage on the 
premium, we will send any one of the following cight 
articles that may be chosen: 

1 Package (200 Seeds) of Trophy Tomato Seeds. 
Or :—1 Bulb Rea Japan Lily, Liéléum speciosum rubrum. 
Or :—1 Bulb White Japan Lily, Lilium speciosum album. 
Or :—1 Bulb Golden-banded Lily, Zé/ium auratum. 
Or:—1 Bulb Long-flowered Lily, Lééum longifiorum. 
Or:—1 Bulb Gladiolus, or Sword Lily, named varieties. 
Or :—2 Bulbs 7igridia, or Mexican Tiger Lily, differ’t kinds 
oO 


= 


y:—1 Eumelan Grape-Vine No. 1. 

¥Il.—For one subscriber, received after this date to 
NMEARTH AND HOME, for one year, at $3, with 5 cents 
for postage on the article, we will send any desired one 
of the above premiums. Subscriptions taking these spe- 
cial premiums will not be counted in other premium lists. 
et © ee 


IMYORTANT! 
Patching Exhibition Postponed’. 


TO BE HELD JANUARY LItn, 12TH, AND 13TH. 





We regret the absolute necessity of changing the time 
of the “ Patching and Darning Exhibition ” until Jann- 
ary 11th, for the following reasons: The American Agri- 
culturist Buildings are undergoing extensive alterations 
and improvements, at a cost of about $30,000, all of which, 
by the terms of the contract, are to be mainly completed 
before Christmas; but owing to various entirely un- 
looked-for delays, it now appears probable that we are 
likely to be kept in a ‘*muss” until after the time first 
set for the Exhibition, and, of course, it will be impos- 
sible to display the garments properly in the midst of 
scaffolding, new paint, ete. As people are too much en- 
gaged to visit such an Exhibition during the first week 
of the new year, it seems best to wait until the second 
week; and it has therefore been decided to hold the 
Exhibition on JANuvARy 11th, 12th, and 13th. 

We exceedingly regret this delay, because to “ post- 
pone’? is nota custom of ours; but perhaps it will be 
just as well for all concerned. The contributions to the 
poor will be none the less acceptable in midwinter, 
when previous supplies are exhausted. 

The numerous parcels already sent in, and others as 
they come, will be carefully stored in a room set apart 
for the purpose until January 7th, up to which time fur- 
ther garments for competition or distribution may still be 
sent in. 
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Poultry Show in New YWork.—The 
New York State Poultry Society is holding its Third An- 
nual Show as the Agrivulturist goes to press. It isa 
great success. The quality of the poultry of the United 
States is increasing in excellence every ycar, and this 
year the Society has on its list of exhibitors some of the 
first English and Irish breeders. The Show is strongest 
in games and Asiatics, both of which are superb. French 
fowls are in good numbers and very good; Bantams nev- 
er beaten at any show in America. Dorkings fair in num- 
bers and very superior in size and markings. Hamburghs, 
beautiful and Jarge—of course criticizable, but the best 
we have ever seen. The American Agriculturist Prizes 
have drawn many entries; and the same is true of 
the Rural New-Yorker Prize, for native breeds. The 
foreign exhibitors for President Kingsland’s prizes are 
Henry Beldon, of Bingley, Yorkshire; J. TH. Cryer, of 
Southport, England; and J. ©. Cooper, of Limerick, 
Ireland. The show of Turkeys is grand; so of water 
fowls of all kinds, Toulouse Geese and Aylesbury Ducks 


* See HEARTH AND Home, No. 49, page Y78, and Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, December Number, page 448. 














being especially noticeable. Bésides, the Pheasants, and 
Ornamental fowls, the Ponies, Rabbits, Egg-hatching 
Apparatus of two kinds, and sundry Poultry House and 
Yard appliances, all add greatly to the attractiveness and 
instructiveness of the Show. 

Working Land on Shares in Vire 
ginia.—A correspondent in Clarke Co., Va., writes us 
that he is working 110 acres of poor, cleared land on 
shares, paying one-third of all the grain and hay raised, 
as rent, aud, we presume, the same proportion of animal 
products. He keeps four horses, twenty sheep, and pro- 
poses to keep cight or ten cattle, and as many pigs as 
will make bacon for his own use. The soil is a mixture 
of clay, limestone,and gravel, slightly sandy ; itis entirely 
free from wet or marshy land, and just sufficiently roiling 
to prevent any stagnars pools. ‘* My wheat,’ he says, 
“brings me in debt two out of three years. The soil 
runs readily into blue or sward grass. Butter brings on 
the average about 25 cents per pound. I have no money 
to help me. I have the farm in five lots, besides a five- 
acre lot designed for mowing. If you can advise me as 
to the best rotation of crops or general management 
please do so.”°—-Working land on shares is a poor sys- 
tem. There is always a temptation to do as little work 
as possible on the Jand. We doubt whether a man can 
find his own teams, stock, implements, seed, etc., and 
afford to pay one-third of all his produce, and at the 
same time keep up the fertility of the land and make the 
necessary repairs. Perhaps this farm is worth $3,000. 
To work it properly would require the labor of two men 
the year round, and additional help in summer equal to a 
man for half a year—say two-and-a-half men, worth, if 
first-class men, at least $1,000. Then the keep of the 
four horses would cost at least $300 more. Wear and tear 
of implements, harness, etc., would be at least $100 more 
Seed, $100 more, or say $1,500 in all. And you give one- 
third of this sum, or $500, for the use of a farm worth 
only $3,000. It cannot be done—and in fact is not done. 
Persons who rent farms on shares do not, and cannot 
farm them properly. Usually the crops which pay the 
best are those which require most labor; but out of every 
three days’ labor the landlord gets one, and the tenant is 
at all times tempted to spend as little for labor as pos- 
sible. The more labor he expends, and the more manure 
he uses, the more rent he has to pay, and the better the 
land will be when he leaves it. Our correspondent loses 
money on wheat; and, if so, we do not see how he can 
expect to make a profit on any other cultivated crop. On 
corn or potatoes he must expend more labor than on wheat, 
barley or oats. If two-thirds of a wheat crop will not 
pay him, two-thirds of a corn crop, as a general rule, 
certainly will not. The same remarks will apply to butter 
and cheese making. One-third of all the labor of making 
the butter goes to the land-owner. Better convert thegrass 
into beef than into butter. It requires less labor. Bet- 
ter keep sheep for the same reason. In fact, as you get 

he house and firewood for nothing, with two-thirds of 
the fruit for merely picking the whole, better let the land 
bring forth what it will spontaneously and go and work 
Jor some one else! Our object in making these remarks 
is simply to show the tendency of the system of working 
land on shares. The tenant has many inducements to 
impoverish the soil, and few, if any, to improve it. As 
Arthur Young once said, with characteristic exaggera- 
tion, ** Give a man the secure possession of a bleak rock, 
and he will turn it into a garden; give him the nine- 
years’ lease of a garden, and he will convert it into a 
desert.” 
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Foot and Mouth Disease in Dutchess Co. 
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This disease, which, though not usually directly fatal, 
often produces death by secondary action or its influence 
on other morbid symptoms, has caused very great 
trouble, and loss of property in Great Britain and on the 
Continent of Europe. It has made its appearance in 
Dutchess County, N. Y., and the Secretary of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society makes the following state- 





ment: 

Farmers in all parts of the country, particularly upon 
the lines of through cattle traffic, should be on their 
guard, and upon the first indication of disease showing 
any of the symptoms stated below, should give immc- 
diate notice to the State Commissioner nearest them. 
The State Cattle Commissioners are Lewis F. ALLEN, 
(address Buffalo, N. Y.,) M. R. Patrick, Manlius, Onon- 
daga County, and Dr. Moreau Morris, No. 301 Mott 
street, New York. 

The disease is the epizotic aphtha, commonly known 
as the foot and mouth disease, which is at this time pre- 
vailing to a very annoying extent in Great Britain. It is 
highly contagious, not only by contact with diseased ani- 
mals, but also by contact with the discharges from the 


sores, and the contagion may be conveyed by the matter . 


adhering to the clotiies (especially the shoes) of persons 








attending diseased animals, and also by the matter in 
the duug and litter of animals, on which account there 
is special danger from the manure or dirt thrown out of 
cattle cars at stations or in motion. The disease is also 
readily and frequently (perhaps most frequently) commn- 
nicated by the discharges dropped upon the highways by 
sick cattle driven over them, and for this reason the first 
precaution to be taken is to prevent the moving of cattle 
attacked by the disease. The disease sometimes affects 
the udders of cows, and during its course (whether symp- 
toms of its affecting the udder part or not) the milk 
should not be used as human food or given to any 
animals, 

The Dutchess County infected distri¢t has been visited 
by Prof. Low, of Cornell Uuiversity, consulting veterin- 
arian to the State Agricultural Society, who sends the 
following: brief statement of the symptoms of the disease, 
viz: First—From one to two days dullness, loss of appe- 
tite, (and of milk in cows,) hot dry mouth, with a ten- 
dency to grind the teeth and to slaver, heat and tender- 
ness of the udder and teats and of the feet, with frequent 
shaking of the feet, as if to get rid of some irritating 
matter. Second—On the second day, abundant frothing 
at the mouth, loud smacking of the lips and tongue, 
lameness and the formation of blisters of various sizes, 
up to an inch across, on the mouth, udder and teats and 
between the hoofs. Third—In one or two days more 
these blisters burst, leaving raw sores and shreds of loose 
skin inside the upper lip, on the roof of the mouth and 
the tongue, on the teats and between the hoofs. These 
discharge an irritating fluid for some time, then scab over 
and heal up, in favorable cases, in from ten to fifteen 
days. It should be added that the milk should be drawn 
by tubes or syphons in case the udder or teats become so 
sore that the cow cannot be milked as usual, and that the 
sick beasts should be well nursed and nourished with 
soft mashes and gruels. Cooling but not purgative medi- 
cines should be given, and the sores washed with some 
mild carbolic acid preparation, or with a weak solution 
of sulphate of zinc (white vitriol). 
Dee QD Ge -- > ee 


Two Important Habits to Cultivate in 
Your Sons, 


—_——_—o-——_ 

It is a generally observed fact that, in this country, a 
very large proportion of the successful men are either 
the sons of poor parents, or orphans—or half orphans; 
and that comparatively few sons of rich men amount to 
much in any business or profession, notwithstanding 
the superior advantages they have of education, position, 
and an inherited capital to start with. The exceptions 
are usually, of course not always, the oldest children of 
those who have gradually grown up to wealth—those 
who received their bent while the parents were them- 
selves too thoroughly occupied to carry their children, 
and too economical themselves to allow spendthrift habits 
in their children. Another thing we have observed is, 
that, other things being equal, successful men come from 
large rather than from small families. Three-fourths or 
more of the rich men, and the influential men of this city 
to-day, have risen to their present positions from very in- 
digent circumstances in early life. Why is this so? Is 
it necessarily so? Must the well-to-do parent feel that, 
after all his efforts to acquire for himself and his family 
the position that wealth gives, there is some compensa- 
ting decree of Providence which ordains that his sons 
must enter upon a descending scale ? 

Our observation has led us to the conclusion that two 
of the strongest elements of success are, courageous self= 
reliance,and economy. The boy left a poor orphan has 
to fight his own battles. No rich father farnishes hima 
carriage to ride, and so he must walk—and he learns to 
walk. Noone reaches out a friendly hand to lead him, 
and he learns to go alone. With a scanty supply of 
pocket money, he is compelled to habits of economy that 
ever after cling to him. ‘* The boy is father to the man” 
isatrite saying. The poor boy comes up to manhood, 
and instead of leaning upon some one to aid him, or of 
waiting for some one to conft to his help, he strikes out 
with a feeling that, to use a vulgarism, he ,must ‘root, 
hog or die,”’—and he roots away. Look where you will, 
and you will find that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
successful men are inspired with just this self-reliant 
feeling. It is at the very foundation of the go-ahead and 
get-ahead-yourself spirit that animates them. The man 
who was helped by father when a boy, whose school ex- 
penses were paid by father instead of having to earn 
them himself, whose expenses in preparing for his pro- 
fession, or whose capital in starting business, came from 
some paternal bank, begins life with a dependent feeling, 
and it is next to impossible for him to strike out into the 
world with the feeling that whatever I am I must make 
myself; whatever I get I must get for mysclf. The only 
son, petted and aided as he could not be if he were only 
‘one of several,” lacks this element of self-reliance. 
Even in his “sums and his other school lesgons, he is 
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helped out by mother or sister, or perhaps by father, ora 
subserviant teacher. It is a very strong objection to 
private or home schools and tutors, that with few pupils, 
the teacher helps the children too munch, and they also 
lack the stimulant of competition. In large families of 
children they have each to fight his own way along 
among compeers, and thus a healthful self-reliant spirit 
is acquired. 

We have said enongh to illustrate our idea. Let every 
parent consider the subject well, and see what he can do 
to cultivate this self-reliant spirit in his children. Let 
the training begin in very early life. Every time we sce 
2 mother sit down to work out the boy’s “sums” for 
him, and help him dig out his other lessons, we feel that 
she is bysomnuch teaching him tolean upon others, 
and lessening his manly independence. If he is over- 
tasked to absolnte despair, Iet the task be lessened an- 
other time, but in every case Iet him “paddle his own 
canoe.” Kindly encourage him to do it, but do not do it 
for him. While still very young, give him fall charge of 
some work that he must accomplish entirely without aid 
from others. We think it well to give every boy ona 
farm at least a small plot of ground, in the care and di- 
rection of which he is to be absolute sovereign, suffer- 
ing its losses and enjoying its profits. In its manage- 
ment let him have little of your aid or even advice. Ile 
will thus both learn self-reliance, and be led to plan and 
study for himself. Though there be a score of servants 
in the house, the child should not harbor the idea that he 
can run to them for every thing wanted. In short, what- 
ever the station, let the children have a considerable 
number of duties and cares that they must attend to 
without leaning upon any one. 

With this courageous self-reliance secured, a habit of 
economy—not a mean or miserly parsimony—will go far 
to ensure a man’s success. We believe every boy shouid 
have a money purse, and always have something in it. 
If you can only spare him three cents a month, Iet him 
learn to spend but two of them, and to keep an account 
of the expenditures. It is as important for him to do 
this, for the habit it begets, as for the millionaire to 
enter a sale of a hundred thousand. A business man of 
our acquaintance, possessed of large wealth, came to this 
city almost penniless, and engaged to work at a very 
small salary. Himself and wife took apartments which 
allowed them to save $200 a year. While his fellow 
clerks tooka three shilling noon lunch, he contented 
himself with one costing half that sum, but quite as 
nourishing. The money saved by these two economies 
was just what he needed when a little business enterprise 
opened to him, that laid the foundation of his present 
wealth. Getting rich depends not so mnch upon what a 
man receives, as upon what he saves. The sons of the 
rich seldom acquire these habits of economy, but com- 
mencing where their fathers leave off, they retrace his 
steps and they leave off where he began—at the small 
end of the horn. 


Put Water on the Stove Now. 


A BIT OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 
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If everybody knew the amount of comfort and health 
to be derived from it, there would not be a fire lighted 
this winter without having an open vessel of some kind 
containing water, upon every stove and in every heating 
furnace in actual use. Let the reader look a little into 
the practical science of the matter, for it is not ‘diffi- 
cult to be understood. Ifyou warm a portion of air it ap- 
pears to have the property of combining with water, and, 
so to speak, hiding it. If you cool the air again, it Icts 
go its hold of the water. On a warm day, we say, a 
pitcher or tumbler of cold water “ sweats,’’ for we sec 
moisture on the outside. The truth is, no water passes 
through the sides, but it cools the warm air, and then 
this air lets go its concealed water, and it settles on the 
outside of the cooled vessel. When the air above us by 
any means become cooled, it gives np its moisture; the 
hidden vapor or particles Of water unite in great numbers 
until each little mass becomes too large and heavy to 
float longer, and it falls asa rain drop. Millions of these 
drops make a rain shower. 

Aroom 10 feet square and 10 feet high contains 1,000 
eubic fect of air. When this amount of air is just ice 
cold, (32° F.,) it will hold 2,350 grains of water—that is, 
51], ounces, or one-third of a pint. [A pound or pint of 
water weighs 7,000 grains.] Set 10 pounds or pints of 
water ina dish on the floor, and it will stay there; the 
air will not take any of it, because it is already just 
full of watery vapor. 

Now warm the air a little—say 8°, or to 40° of the Fah- 
renheit thermometer, and after a while you will find that 
the dish has lost 1,300 grains of water, which the air has 
picked up. Let the air be cooled down again to 32° by 
cold upon the ontside of the windows,‘and this 1,3 
grains of water (nearly 2 gills) wil. be thrown out by the 





air and will settle on the window glass. You can write 
your name on the damp, foggy film of water. ... Now heat 
the air up to 70°—a moderate summer warmth—and 
after a while your dish of water will have lost 5,540 grains 
of water, or about four-fifths of a pint, though the air 
appears no damper than before, because it has hid away 
this extra water, or made itinsensible. If you now cool 
it again as before, there will be nearly a pint of water on 
the window glass....If yon heat the air to 100°, it will 
pick up and hide more than a quart (16,770 grains) of 
extra water. Here is atable showing how many g¢rains 
weight of water air will take up and hide, at several 
temperatures : 


1000 feet of air at 180 grains of water. 


1010 feet of air at 32°, contains 2350 ¢ ; of Water. 
31600 feet of air at 40°, contains 306) grains of water. 
1009 feet of air at 50°, contains 40 grains of water. 
10)0 feet of air at 6U°. contains 53820 erains of water. 
1000 feet of air at 70°, contains 7910 grains of water. 
3000 feet of air at 80°, Contains 10730 grains of water. 
1000 feet of air at 90°, contains 14380 grains of water. 
1000 feet of air at 100%, contains 19120 grains of water. 


0°, contains 














The air is always very eager to get just what moisture 
is natural to it at the different temperatures, and if you 
don’t furnish a supply in an oper dishewhere it ean read- 
ily pick up the watery particles, it will gather it from the 
walls and furniture, and from your skin, and dive down 
into your lungs, and gather it there, and you will feel 
dry and parched ontside and inside. The Inngs, and the 
voice itself will become dry and husky—and yon will fee! 
uncomfortable. 

We hardly need now to explain the necessity of keep- 
ing asupply ofevaporating water ona stove whichis con- 
stantly heating the air first inthe room, and the cooler 
air that comes in to supply the .place of that which has 
risen and escaped over the doors, through cracks, and 
throngh the ceiling. The old-fashioned open chimneys 
took out so much air, and brought in so much fresh air 
that we did not feel the lack of moisture. But now, with 
closed rooms and stoves, there should always be plenty 
of water evaporating from vessels with wide tops like 
basins, so that the aircan get at the water rapidly. 
We consider warm air furnaces very healthy, because 
they constantly bring in large volumes of fresh, pure a‘r 
from the supply pipe coming from out of doors. This 
air is warmed as it passes through the furnace chamber; 
it is not de-oxidized, if the furnace irons be not red hot 
on their outer surface, as they seldom are; so we get a 
beautiful volume of warmed, pure air coming up throngh 
the registers. But to be healthful, and comfortable, there 
must be a broad-top pan or two of water in the furnace 
chamber, to give the air its natural supply of water as it 
is warmed, or it will rob our skin and our lungs of their 
natural moisture, and it will dry out and shrink our doors, 
and our furniture, causing it to get loose in the joints. 
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“Shall I Send my Farmer Boy to 
College ?” 


pee 

Thus asks one of our Ohio readers. He further in- 
forms us that he has a good farm, large enough for all 
three of his sons, and that they intend to follow this 
business, but that one of them wants first to go through 
College; that he has the means to send him, but doubts 
if it will pay. We answer, yes, it will pay, even if the 
grown lad intends to live only to ‘‘make money.” The 
thorough hard stndy required to master the mathematics 
and languages of a college course, is to the mind what 
the discipline of breaking-in a colt is to the trne, well- 
trained horse. Let the student sit down to dig out a 
hard Latin sentence in Virgil or Livy, or a Greek one in 
Homer or Sophocles, or let him try to solve a problem in 
the higher mathematics. It will require close applica- 
tion, steady thonght, and the strong exercise of his rea- 
soning powers. At first the mind will fly off like 
the frisky colt, but the set task is to be accomplished, 
and the student brings his mind back into the thinking 
traces again and again—azain and again—day after day, 
week after weck, and month after month, in one severe 
study after another, until he acquires control over it— 
until he is able to readily concentrate his whole thoughts 
upon the subject in hand. This is educating the mind. 
To use another illustration, this hard study is like the 
discipline undergone by the apprentice blacksmith. He 
begins to strike with feeble and ill-directed blows at 
first; but he keeps on striking month after month and 
year after year until the exercise developes powerful 
muscles in his arms and shoulders, and he learns to di- 
rect the blows exactly to the right spot, and what powerful 
effective blows he can then deal out! So the blows of 
the mind upon the mathematical studies and the lan- 
guages, develope the mind’s muscles, so to speak, and 
increases one’s ability to concentrate the reasoning facul- 
ties upon any particular topic. 

We might here add, parenthetically, that the studies so 
long maintained in most colleges—the higher mathema- 
tics and the Greek and Latin languages—are just the 
oncs best fitted to develope this mind power, aside from 





any other advantages they possess, and we greatly fear 
the effect of the present inclination to modify this lone- 
tried course of study, and allow students to choose other 
studies that suit their whims or caprices. The fact that 
a child or student docs not like, or has not a natural ap- 
titude for, any line of study, clearly shows that certain 
faculties of his mind are weak, and there is all the more 
reason why it should be drilled in the very studies he 
dislikes, if you woald give him a well-balanced mind. 
And for a like reason, we would give the greatest atten- 
tion to the education of the naturally weaker-minded 
child of a family—and make up by diseipline and cul- 
tivation what is not bestowed by nature. It is injustice, 
nay crnelty, to bestow our educational efforts upon the 
“smart” sons and danghters, and neglect the weaker 
ones because they are weak. Exactly an opposite course 
should be pursued. 

To return, does any one doubt that the yorng man whe 
thus comes forth from college with educated, trained, 
strengthened mental powers, will not be a stronger and@ 
more effective man forit, even in the business of farm- 
ing? If the whole business of farming consisted in 
turning over so many fect of ground, sowing or planting 
so many seeds, reaping or thrashing so many acres, and 
nothing more, the ease would then be a little altered. 
But farming is now becoming & science. To judge of the 
capabilities of the soil; of the adaptability of erops; of 
the effect of season and weather; of the relative vaues 
of various products in the home and foreign markets ; 
of the probable prospective supply and demand gene- 
rally for the different products, grain, roots, meats, dairy, 
wool, fruits, etc. ; of the effects upon the markets of po- 
litical changes and national disturbances ; how and where 
to market—for after his own food is supplied, a man’s 
success depends quite as much upon profitable marketing 
as upon good crops—these and a thousand other ques- 
tions can be best grappled with by that man whose mind 
is most thoroughly trained to right reasoning, and whose 
mental powers are the most expanded and strengthened. 
Aman does not go to college solely for what he learns 
there—he couid fill in more mere knowledge by staying at 
home and constantly stuffing from books—but he goes 
for the discipline he gets. A collegiate may, on leaving 
college, forget every word he has Jearned, and yet have a 
strong mind—one able to grapple with the facts and 
business of life. 

There has been an idea—nuntil recently almost universal 
—that because 2 man was educated, he must of course ge 
into some one of the learned professions, so-called. It is 
coming to be understood that he is to be educated be- 
cause it will make him a better and stronger business 
man, whatever his calling. We are now finding college 
educated nen in the varions business callings, farming 
incladed, and of fifty we conld name, five-and-forty are 
doing well. 

The loss of time is, with many young men, and their 
parents, a strong objection to devoting four, five or six 
years to college training. Let ussee. Suppose that, at 
the age of 18,a man has an average probability of living, 
say thirty years. If he spend five or seven of these years 
in preparation, wiil not the remaining twenty-five years 
be far more valuable to himself and to others, than thirty 
years spent without this training? We are sure it will. 
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Apiary for January.—Dees crowd closely in 
cold weather to keep warm, and grow more dense as the 
weather grows colder, occupying that part of the combs 
where there is no sealed honey, and many empty cells. 
Small swarms often freeze to death this month. Where 
there are bees enough to gencrate moisture, it gathers on 
the sides of the hive and on the combs. This sometimes 
freezes, so that no honey outside the cluster of bees can 
be reached by them. When they have consumed all the 
honey within reach they must starve, unless warm wea- 
ther supervene, or they be taken to a warm room fora 
time sufficient to melt the frost and enable the bees to 
reach their stores, The sun, if allowed to strike the 
hive fairly, will often dissolve the most of this frost. 
Care should be taken that the water thus produced does 
not run to the bottom of the hive, there to freeze again 
and stop the air passages with ice. 

Raise the hives occasionally and sweep out the dead 
bees and dirt. The presence of mice may be known by 
the nibblings. Exclude them by covering all passages, 
except a space just large enough fora bee to pass, with 
wire-cloth. Sweep the snow from the alighting board 
lest it choke the entrance, except when the whole hive 
is covered, when it will effectually protect it from the 
cold. 

In my non-patented hives, the space allowed for sur- 
plus boxes in summer should be filled with straw in win- 
ter, making them warm and safe on the top, except, per- 
haps, from mice. Bees properly housed will need looking 
to, only to prevent the ravages of rats and mice. 
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Ogden Farm Papers—No. 13. 
= 

Mr. C. D. Avery, of Syracuse, N. Y., asks for 
a more explicit account of tke manner in which 
my 28-xcre neighbor manages his farm. This I 
would gladly give had I the details at my own 
command; but one of my neighbor's peculiari- 
ties is an undue modesty, and my relations with 
him are not such that I could properly ask him 
to open his agricultural bosom to my inspec- 
tion. E have frequent occasion to drive past 
his place, and I sometimes chat with him. I 
ean very well imagine the conversation I should 
probably have with him, Supposing I asked 
what he considers the secret of his success ? He 
would answer, “ Well, I use a good deal of ma- 
nure,” and so he does. He rakes the beach for 
sea-weed; he charters a slaughter-house hog- 
pen; he crams his cattle with all the food they 
will eat, and then crams the manure into his 
land. No stone is left unturned that has under 
it the one great object of his agricultural life— 
manure. Other farmers work for ready cash. 
He works for manure, knowing that that will 
bring him cash and interest too, OF course he 
is a good business man, and understands his 
market. He finds out what he can sell to the 
best advantage, and then sets at work to raise 
it in the best way, always giving preference to 
such crops as will either take the least from his 
land, or as will give money enough for the pur- 
chase of manure after a fair profit has been re- 
alized. Aside from this, I know of nothing in 
his practice that is exceptional. His success 
depends on little things rather than on great 
ones. His place is small and snug, and every 
rod does its share of the work. There are no 
wide stretches of pasture, that would support a 
sheep and a half to the acre, but one splendid 
grass field, which is heavily top-dressed every 
spring, and e¢arries two cows to the acre 
throughout the season. He has capital enough 
to work in the best way; help enough to keep 


beforehand with his work, and sense enough to | 


know that the best way is the practical way in 
every thing that he does. At the same time, I 
have no doubt that he considers himself an old- 
fashioned farmer, in contradistinction to the term 
“book farmer.” He is not apt to experiment, 
and probably knows no more of the chemical 
constituents of a ton of hay than his grand- 
father did. 
my farming neighbors do, as an infatuated crea- 
ture, determined to fly in the face of the ex- 
perience of the whole island, when really we 
only follow different roads that lead to the same 
goal. If my success, in the end, equals his, I 
shall be quite satisfied, and he will, I am sure, 
be ready to confess that I have attained it ina 
sensible way. 

Mr. Avery, while he is kind enough to com- 
pliment my reports, speaks of my “ experimen- 
tal” farm. Whatever Ogden Farm may be, it 
certainly is not an experimental farm. The 
trying of experiments is no part of the object 
with which either Mr. Tyler or myself under- 
took its improvement. We are acting on our 
faith that an over wet clay soil, skinned by 
yearly tenants, could not have had all the vir- 
tue sucked out of it; that underdraining, by 
drawing out the water and letting in the air, 
would develop new sources of fertility; that 
the breeding of thorough-bred Jersey stock 
for sale to the more enterprising butter farmers 
of the country, would prove profitable; that 


the manure of a large herd, applied year after’ 


year to naturally good and thoroughly cultivated 
land, will make it so rich that, in time, we can 


He probably regards me, as all of 





fully support fifty milking cows on our sixty 
acres; and that when this end is accomplished, 
we shall be ina position to make money. At 
the end of three years’ trial, I see no reason to 
doubt that our position is well taken. 

Incidentally, as I happen to be one of the 
writers of the Agriculturist, I detail my experi- 
ences for the benefit or entertainment of its 
readers. I never try experiments for the sake 
of proving or disproving my own theories 
or those of others. On the contrary, I un- 
dertake nothing that does not commend itself, 
onthe most careful consideration, as being the 
most profiiable course. 

Some failures are of course made, and my 
readers derive advantage from my experience; 
but Tam not such a philanthrophist as to try 
experiments for the public good. If the public 
learns any thing from my ten years’ undertaking 
With this land, it will be by learning the good 
or bad result of my efforts to attain a certain 
end by a certain means. Whether I succeed or 
not in my enterprise, I trust that I shall have 
so faithfully recorded the details of my work 
that they, having learned what to follow and 
what to avoid, will be better off for what is 
being done at Ogden Farm. 
course be very glad; but I cannot claim the 
credit of having undertaken the enterprise 
pro bono publico, If I get no more tangible re- 
ward than the thanks of those who may use me 
as a beacon light to keep them off the shoals, I 
shall consider my failure as complete as it well 
could be; for—to harp again on the old string— 
there can be no success in farming that does 
not, sooner or later, develop itself in the form 
of dollars and cents, 


I have just been counting noses in the stables, 
and the result surprises me. [ find that [ have 
79 head of horned cattle—old and young; 15 
horses, mules and colts; 24 sheep, and 16 swine. 
Of course this stock consumes forage at a fear- 
ful rate——and much of it is purchased from 
other farmers in the neighborhood and from a 
grain dealer in New York, calling for a large 
outlay. Will it pay? That is the question ;— 
and a very serious one. It is a firmly established 
idea in the minds of nearly all farmers that no 
one can afford to keep stock on purchased food. 
If that is true, no one can afford to keep stock 
at all. A barn full of hay is worth a certain 
sum—no matter where it came from nor where 
it goes to. If I can’t afford to feed out hay that 
I buy, I can’t afford to feed out hay that I raise. 
The hay in the barn is worth (as property) just 
as much in one case as in the other, and it is 
just as wasteful to feed it out in one case as in 
the other. Nothing is worth (necessarily) what 
it has cost, but what it will bring. If I pay 
more for it than it will bring, I make a bad bav- 
gain—otherwise not. Having the hay, my po- 
sition with regard to it is the same whether I 
bought it or raised it. If I ought not to sell 
what I raise, I ought not to sell what I buy. If 
I can raise hay for eight dollars a ton, and can 
only buy at sixteen, I lose the profit on the rais- 
ing of it; but if I can’t afford to feed it when it 
costs me sixteen dollars, I can’t when it costs me 
eight dollars,—for I could sell it for sixteen dol- 
lars. “Ah! but you ought not to sell hay off from 
the farm, it will run it down!” Precisely. Then 
I ought to duy hay and bring it on to the farm,— 
it will run itup. The manure I gata in buying 
hay is worth just as much as the manure I 
save in feeding my own crop. If it is worth 
while to keep land from running down, it is 
worth while to improve it. 

Therefore: Manure must be taken inte the 


Of this I shall of 





account in deciding whether it pays to keep 
stock or not. According to Professor Lawes’ 
tables the manure made from the consumption 
ofa ton of meadow hay is worth $6.43 (gold) per 
ton, Lam satisfied to call it $6 (greenbacks) and I 
would contract to buy it—delivered on the farm 
—at that price. My hay costs me $16 per ton. 
Deducting for manure, as above, it costs $10. 
Allowing $3 for hauling and handling, it costs, 
in the mangers, $13 per ton—or six and a half 
mills per pound. An-average cow, carefully fed, 
will do well if she eat 20 Ibs. in a day—receiving 
no other food. This brings the cost of her keep 
to thirteen cents per day. If this wont pay, the 
cow is not worth feediug,—and, furthermore, 
the difference of profit between feeding home 
grown hay and purchased hay will neither make 
nor break me. If the cow produces 18 cents per 
day and pays the cost of her food and feeding, I 
am entirely satisfied with the manure as my 
profit. If she can’t do that, the sooner I find it 
out and quit farming and turn wood-sawyer the 
better. In proportion as grain is added to the 
feed the amount of hay required is lessened, and 
the value of the product, whether of milk, flesh 
or manure, is increased. If by cutting and 
steaming I lessen the cost of feeding, and I do, 
L increase my profit. 

In England, where the average price of beef 
rarely reaches 12 cents, farmers holding their 
farms only as yearly tenants, subject to six 
months’ notice to quit, buy store cattle or cows or 
sheep, and then buy corn or linseed cake from 
America to feed them on. Surely if they can 
afford this, we (who have a higher market 
for animal products) can afford to buy grain for 
the same purpose, before it has had the cost of 
transportation to English farms added to it. 
The Englishman feeds for the sake of the ma- 
nure. If we will attach equal value to this pro- 
duct of our herds, we shall, I think, come to the 
conclusion that it does pay to feed stock, and 
that the more stock we feed the better it will 
pay. It takes no more machinery to cut and 
cook for my 184 animals than it would for half 
the number; and it costs no more for super- 
intendence. If there is any profit at all, the 
more animals the more profit. 





Riding on Horseback.—No. 1. _ 


The interest in the subject of teaching farm- 
ers’ boys to ride on horseback that has been 
awakened by the last two of our Horse Paper 
series for 1870, indicates the propriety of giving 
the boys the benefit of a series of articles de- 
yoted especially to this art. 

In a little book, called “Man and Horse,” re- 
cently published in England, the author, Mr. 
March Phillipps, gives the most sensible diree- 
tions for learning to ride that we have yet seen. 
Most books on the subject are of such a profes- 
sional character as to be nearly useless to an 
ordinary reader who wants to learn about riding 
in a common sense way. 

Mr. Phillipps says: “ You want to learn how 
to sit a horse. Very good; then put aside for 
the present all anxiety about managing and 
guiding him. Your present business is, where- 
ever he may go or whatever he may do, to con- 
tinue steady upon his back. Therefore leave 
it to some one else to take care that he goes 
where he ought and does nothing which he 
ought not. You are at present in the situation 
of alandsman going to sea, and must not think 
of steering until you have got your sea legs,” 

This injunction suggests the fundamental 
principle of the whole art of learning to ride, 
which is to learn one thing at a time and to 
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learn that thing well, before attempting any 
thing else. As there can be no good riding 


without a good seat, the Jearner’s whole attention 
should be devoted for days or weeks or months, 
as may be necessary, to acquiring it, giving no 
thought to any thing else. Never mind the man- 
agement of the horse, that will come in due 











end of a lever, would wrench them from their 
position. 

The spine of the rider represents the whale- 
bone or the rod,as the case may be, and the chest, 
head, and arms represent the weight. If the 
lower spine be kept flexible, the upper part of the 
body will not, from a sudden motion of the horse, 
be started from its position 
by the movement of the hips; 
but if it be rigid, it will com- 
municate the movement to the 
heavy mass above, and this 
movement once’ started, will 
be continued, acting on the 
spine as a Jever to remove the 
hips from their place. This ef- 
fect can be fully illustrated by 
standing erect and throwing 
the weight, first on one leg 
and then on the other, holding 
the lower spine, first supple 
and then rigid TI have dwelt 
thus long on this point, which 
is probably never thought 
of by one poor horseman out 
of five thousand, because it is 
the foundation of good riding, 
Until the ability to preserve a 








2-the upright, lithe position of a good horseman 

And now, how to get this seat. Saddle your 
horse, unbuckle the stirrups and take them out; 
let the reins lie on his neck and call in the 
services of a friend to hold and fTead him. Divest 
yourself, in this way, of all responsibility as to 
his conduct; get into the saddle in any way you 
please (the manner of mounting is a secondary 
consideration, and it may be Texrned later). 
Turn your toes inward, press your knees against 
the saddle, but not your calves, and open the 
back part of the thighs as far as_ possible. 
This will bring the flat of the thighs against the 
saddle and give the largest possible contact with 
it. Carve the spine inward and throw the 
shoulders back. This, being an unaccustomed 
position for you, will seem awkward and will 
look awkward, and you can at first only main- 
tain it at an expense of a consideralile rigidity 
of the spine. Let your arms hang listlessly by 
your sides. Holding fast mainly by the knees, 
shift your seat from side to side with as litle 
swaying as possible to the upper part of the 
body. Vary the exercise by swinging the body 
itself from side to side and from front to rear, 
while the seat is firm. Continue this exercise, 
no matter how long it takes, until your trunk is 
pivoted in your hips so that you can move it in 


Ks supple loin under all cireum- | any direction while keeping the spine curved 

ae eee 2s = : stances is acquired, the rider is | inward. Do not at any time hug the horse’s 
NS: SS SE in danger of a fall at any mo- | sides with the calves of the legs, but Iet the 
ae ST pe ment; and it willalways beim- | lower legs hang loosely. The thighs should 
== — possible for him to ride grace- neither hang too straight up and down nor be 

Fig- 1.—An INSECURE SEAT. fully or with comfort. But | raised too high at the knee, but should take 

time. Learn to be as perfectly at home in a | while the supple loin is of the first importance, | that position which gives the firmest hold on 


constantly moving saddle as in a stationary 
arm-chair,—so that, whether the horse walks, 
trots or canters, shies or jumps, you will either 
remain immovably in the saddle or get back to 
your proper position when disturbed from it, 
without effort or loss of time. Bear in mind 
too, that in acquiring a seat, it is just as easy to 
acquire a good one as a bad one, while only the 
good seat (and there is but one good seat) will 
enable you under all circumstances to ride safely 
and well. Without a good seat, no amount of 
skill in the management of a horse will be of 
much use. So begin at the beginning and devote 
your whole attention to acquiring an easy and 
secure position under all circumstances. Do not 
even trouble yourself about the manner of 
mounting and dismounting. 

The proper seat on horseback is one in which 
the crotch and the hips are as firmly attached 
to the saddle as it is possible for them to be; 
the legs below the knees as free and independent 
as possible; and the body, from the waist up- 
ward, perfectly supple and pliable. Whatever 
movement the horse makes, the hips must con- 
form to it, moving to the right or the left or 
tipping backward or forward as the case may 
be. But while they follow the changing position 
of the saddle, the legs, from the knees down- 
ward, must be free to move in obedience to the 
rider’s will; and the upper part of the trunk, 
keeping its perfect balance, must move easily on 
a flexible spine and accommodate itself in- 
stinctively to every movement. 

If a man’s body were-cut off at the lower part 
of the waist, the natural pressure of the thighs 
against the saddle would easily hold the hips in 
a firm position. If a whalebone rose out of the 


| 
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an erect position of the body is hardly less so. 
The position on horseback should resemble the 
position when sitting on a high stool, rather 
than on a low chair. On the chair, the weight 
is supported on the seat, behind the hips, and the 
spine has atendency to curve outward and 
the shoulders and chest to droop forward, 
On the stool, the 
weight is supported 
more directly under 
the hips, the. spine 
is. curved inward 
and the head and 
chestare more easily 
thrown backward. 
This is the posi- 
tion assumed by a 
good horseman; the 
weight of the up- 
per part of the body 
being supported on 
an inward-curving 
and flexible spine. 
And it is the po- 
sition to which the 
learner must so ac- 
custom himself that 
it becomes almost 
a second nature to 
assume it whenever 
in the saddle. As 
many of our readers 
are not familiar with 
the wonderful comic 
pictures of John 
Leach, in which the 
good and bad seat 





legs hanging down, the 
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the saddle. Having become perfectly at home 


while the horse is quiet, Iet him be led at awalk 
(increasing the speed after a time) and finally 
let him be galloped with a Jong bridle rein, 
until, under all his motions, you feet comfortable 
and easy and have learned to depend only on 
your thighs and the flexibility ot your body to 
maintain your position, 


Boys will learn this in 
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Fig. 2.—Aa SECURE SEAT. 


severed trunk, supporting a heavy weight two | on horseback are 
feet above it, the hips would still be free to | better shown than anywhere else, we reproduce | Jess time than men, and some boys in less time 
move with the saddle; but if for the whalebone | here two that will answer our purpose. | than others; but all must make up their minds 
we were to substitute a stiff rod, the movement Figure 1 shows the stiff and awkward | to learn it, however long it takes, before they 
of the hips would communicate a2 movement to | bearing of an unaccustomed rider who has can become thoroughly good horsemen and 
the weight which in its turn being at the long | hired a livery stable horse for a holiday. Fig. | can really enjoy riding at all paces, 
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Primitive Agriculture. 
pacers 
The fairs have been held, and probably there 
are few of our readers who have not attended 
one or more of them. They have seen all the 
tmew implements exhibited by enterprising 
manufacturers, and quite understand their mer- 
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representation of what he saw of Egyptian 
agriculture. The plows, as well as the few 
other implements used by the Egyptians, are 
equally rude in design and make. It is hardly 
possible to conceive of a wide-awake American 
using just such an implement or machine as 
his grandfather did. He would improve them. 





est weather. Here his cattle stand from No- 
vember to April, with very little exercise or 
sunshine. It is true that they grow fat on much 
less food than would support them at the stock- 
yard. But is it, on the whole, the best system 
for animals that are breeding? Horses, oxen 
and mules that are in daily use thrive on it, A 








its.. Mowers, reap- e 
ers, straw and fod- | 
der cutters, thrash- 
ing machines, and 
even farm steam-en- 
gines have been in- 
spected, and each 
one, in the reader’s 
mind, has been 
brought down to the 
inexorable—* Will it 
pay?” Now, while 
all these modern 
agricultural — appli- 
ances are fresh in 
mind, may it not be 
well to look back 
and see how things 
were done 38,000 
years ago? If we 
would study theagri- 
culture of ancient 
Exypt, we have only 
to study that of the 
ieypt of to-day, for 
except in the cul- 
ture of sugar-cane 
and some other products, where the govern- 
ment has interfered by introducing new pro- 
cesses, the ordinary operations of agriculture 
have not changed from the times of the Pharaohs. 
The two engravings which we give upon this 
page are copies from pictures by the celebrated 
Gerome. We cannot give in the black and 
white of an engraving the peculiar oriental atmos- 
phere so characteristic of Gerome’s pictures. Ge- 
rome has the great merit of painting every thing 
just as he sees it, and all the minutest details are 
given. Take the subject of figure 1, which shows 
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large part of the 
farm stock, in the 
dairy regions at 
least, is made-up of 
breeding animals. 
The cows are usu- 
ally with calf, and 
the best. of the 
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Fig. 1.—TREADING OUT GRAIN IN EGYPT. 


Wintering Breeding Stock. 
oe 

“There is nothing like the lee of a stock- 
yard to make them hardy” says the old school 
farmer. And he practises upon his theory, 
feeding out at least a third more hay than 
would be necessary in the barn. His cattle 
shiver, and grow thin at the stock-yard, but 
then they are hardy, for every one of them sur- 
vives the cold. They eat enormously, but who 
cares? They eat hay and straw that the farmer 
did not pay for in money. “ There is nothing 








raised to supply the 
waste of the herd, 
and for sale. We 
want in these ani- 
+ mals stamina, as well 
as flesh; and they 
} must have plenty of 
fresh air and. daily 
exercise to keep up 
W that high physical 
| condition, which is 
so necessary in a 
breeding animal. 
Barns,- no doubt, 
may be so construct- ° 
ed as to give perfect 
ventilation ; but they 
cannot give sunlight 
and exercise, and with or Without barns, these 
must be provided,to have the best breeding condi- 
tion. If the model barn is used, there is great 
danger of sacrificing stamina to flesh and fat. 
Some tell us that milking cows can be kept con- 
fined the year round, without injury. We do not 
believe this statement. It is not the natural 
condition of the bovine race. The flow of ynilk 
can be kept up for a long time in confinement, 
we have no doubt, but we should not want 
calves, bred under this system. We have tried 
the wintering of young cattle and cows under 





the primitive thrash- 
ing machine. The | 
straw is laid in a 
circle, and the blind- 
ed oxen, held by 
the Evyptian, pass 
around and around, 
and thus tread out 
the grain. his is 
the way in which 
wheat was thrashed 
thousands of years 
ago, and the way in 
which it is done to- 
day. The picture is 
instructive as a mat- 
ter of history, but it 
is also interesting for 
its details. Look at 
the costume of the 
man, the bearing of 
the animals, and see 
not a real 
picture of to-day, as 
the artist saw it. 
The second picture 
is called “The Straw ' 

Cutter.” It seems to be a ponderous sledge, 
furnished with knives, for cutting straw,probably 
to make brick. We only know that the original 
by Gerome is called the “Haehe Paille,” which 


73 


if it is 


means the 
is, like other pictures by this artist, a faithful 


straw cutter ;” and that the original 








Fig. 2.—AN EGYPTIAN STRAW CUTTER. 


like pine boards for shelter,” says the rural im- 
prover, who used to be a merchant on Broad- 
way, but now has a country-seat. Ile makes 
his barn proof against rats, water, and the winds. 
There is hardly a crack in it from cellar to roof. 
It is so warm that it hardly freezes in the cold- 





hovels, and, on the 
whole, prefer it to 
any other shelter for 
a herd, kept mainly 
for breeding pur- 
poses. A good deal 
depends, of course, 
upon the thorough 
construction of the 
hovel, or shed, and 
its exposure.. For 
location, then, we 
want the south side 
ofa hill; and if the 
hill is covered with 
wood, and the wood 
is evergreen, all the 
better. Make the 
hovels as tight as 
may be upon three 
sides, and partly 
‘enclose the fourth; 
which looks toward 
the south. The roof 
may be of boards or 
of poles, covered 
with sca-weed or 
The only essential thing is that it 
shed rain. In the rear build cheap racks, to 
which the cattle may be tied. Any farmer can 
make this kind of shelter for his cattle ata small 
cost. It is a good pian for saving manure; and 
for keeping up the health of breeding animals. 


straw. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 85. 
——-— 

We have heard people complain of our long 
and severe winters. In fact there are some people 
who complain about every thing—about the 
spring, summer, autumn and winter; about the 
frost, the snow, the rain, the sunshine, the wind, 
the fog; of the evening and the morning, of long 
days and short days; the clouds cast a gloom 
over their spirits and the sunshine brings no 
joy. They are constitutional grumblers. To 
“feel grumble” is not very bad. Such a dis- 
position is often associated with great energy 
and when rightly directed brings about great 
things. The other day I noticed a locomotive, 
with steam all up waiting to take the Express 
train to Buffalo. The steam was escaping 
through the safety-valve; the fireman with a 
kind of “shut your mouth” gesture lifted a cover 
that pressed the valve down again aud stopped 
the escaping steam. In a minute or two, how- 
ever, the pressure lifted the valve and out came 
the steam again with a hissing, grumbling noise. 
This was repeated again and again; the damper 
was closed, but as long as the engine remained 
stationary on the track, it kept on screaking. 
By and by a little bell sounded, the conductor 
called “all abroad,” the engineer opened the 
throttle-valve and turned the steam on to the 
piston. The wheels began to move and then 
the steam came with a grand, heavy puff through 
the smoke-pipe; it had lost all its complaining, 
snarling sound, and came out with a kind of 
good-natured grumble. that springs from honest 
effort. As it settled down fairly to the work 
the puffs came thicker and faster and soon lost 
all trace of even the shadow of a grumble. 

Discontent that escapes in idle grumbling is 
wholly bad; discontent that leads to honest 
efforts to improve our condition is good. To 
grumble at the weather is simply silly; but dis- 
content with muddy roads, if it leads a man to 
take a hoe and let off the water, is worthy of all 
honor. If such aman should ever be nominated 
for Congress I would vote for him, whether he 
was 2 Democrat or Republican, black or white. 
I never knew but one road master that did it. 
After every rain he and his man took a horse 
and buggy and wherever they found a hole with 
water standing in it they let it off We had 
then six miles of as good a gravel road as one 
could desire. ut the poor man died; and his 
fate, and the character of his successors in office 
remind me of an epitaph I ence saw on an 
English tombstone: 


**God takes the Good, 
Too good on Earth to stay, 
And leaves the Bad, 
Too bad to take away.” 


For my part I like our long winters. I like to 
feed stock, like to see them eat; and do not objeet 
to hear the wind howl about the barn when the 
animals inside are warm and comfortable. It is 
the pleasantest part.of farm life. The days are 
short and we must work lively; and all who 
have tried it know that there is a great pleasure 
in intense activity—and the rest, afterwards, is 
equally enjoyable. It is said that farm occupa- 
tions are dull and monotonous. Certainly this 
is not necessarily so, though it must be confessed 
that some farmers and many farm men are 
rather slow in their motions. There is no excuse 
for this in winter. The atmosphere is cold and 
bracing and six or seven hours of energetic, 
systematic labor will usually accomplish all that 
there is to do. If any one doubts it, let him 
take a card and write down every thing that he 
has done to-day. If he has the same work to do 





to-morrow, let him think it all over and sce | 


what is the best order of doing the work, and 
how he can do it with the fewest steps and in 
the shortest time and with the least labor. Write 
it down, and the next morning, card in hand, go 
to work with energy. Runa little if need be; 
carry two pails instead of one; do not lose a 
moment; and if you do not do all the work in 
half the time, and do it better than you did the 
day before, you are in the habit of working to 
much better advantage than two-thirds of my 
farmer friends, and better than ninety-nine- 
hundreds of ordinary farmer men. 

I have had a man of more than average in- 
telligence who would, month after month, come 
empty-handed from the barn up to the house 
to get the milk-pails, and, then after he had 
brought in the milk, walk empty-handed back 
to the barns to get his swill-pails, to carry the 
slop to the pigs. It never occurred to him that 
by bringing the swill-pails when he came up for 
the milk-pails he might have saved just half the 
time. The same man would carry hay from the 
cow-barn past the stack of corn-stalks to feed 
sheep, and then after he was through feeding 
the sheep would go an equal number of jour- 
neys to get stalks and carry them back to the 
barn for the cows. And this want of forethought 
and system characterized the entire day’s work. 
He was an industrious, faithful man, but when 
a gate sagged he “had not time”—as he honestly 
thought—to straighten up the post or put a 
nail in a loose board. No time to sweep out 
the tool-shop nor sharpen the tools and keep 
them in their proper place; no time to tighten a 
hoop on abarrel nor wedge a fork that was loose 
in the socket; no time to pick up a piece of 
board that he walked past a dozen times a day; 
and so with a hundred little things that make all 
the difference between profit or loss in farming. 

As a rule, no excuse is so utterly without 
foundation as the common one of “want of 
time.” A man may have more work than he 
can do, but the reason is not a want of time but 
a want of physical or mental strength and nerv- 
ous energy. We think too much, perhaps, of 
economizing time, and too little of economizing 
strength. What we do we should do with our 
might—and then rest. And we can rest by 
using other muscles or faculties, a3 a tailor that 
has been sitting on the board all day, takes rest 
by walking or standing. After writing sharply 
for three or four hours, nothing rests me more 
than an hour’s tinkering in the barn or tool-shop. 

One of the pleasant things to me about the 
winter season is the increased number of in- 
teresting letters I get from farmers in different 
parts of the country. Tere is one from a gentle- 
man in Maryland; “One of your correspondents 
in the October ‘ Walks and Talks,’” he writes, 
“asks for information with regard to the use of 
straw. Thereisnow in view from the window at 
which I am writing a wonderful evidence of its 
efficacy as a top-dressing on grass. We endeavor 
to work all the straw through the barn-yard, 
ricking it so as to aid in sheltering the cattle, 
and to give them something to pick at between 
feeding times. One rick was only partially con- 
sumed and was hauled out in August and spread 
on an old sod. The effect was striking, The 
grass has grown with rapidity and vigor, and 
although the rest of the field is fertile, the green 
line can be seen as far as the field is visible.” 

I suppose the effect is due to the efficacy of 
straw asa mulch, rather than to its supplying 
available plant-food. 


In reference to my remarks about fall-fallow- 





ing, Mr. J. A. Clark of Jefferson Co., Wis., 
writes: “In this section fall-fallowing is as old 
as spring grain. We calculate to do all our 
plowing as soon as may be after harvest, and 
we can see a difference of every month’s delay 
on the following crop; and if by bad luck a 
piece is left over until spring before plowing, we 
get only two-thirds of a crop of wheat. With 
oats and barley is does not make so great a 
difference, but is nevertheless of considerable 
advantage to them.” 

“My wheat,” he adds, “does not do well after 
clover, and such is the experience of others in 
this section. Last year I raised a crop of the 
big or pea vine clover for seed. It did not 
fill well and I got only half a bushel of seed per 
acre—thus not running the land any—and yet 
this year I got only half a crop of wheat after it.” 

This is not improbable. The land was in 
clover only one year, and the whole growth was 
cut and carried off the Jand. Had it been 
plowed under, or eaten off by sheep on the jand, 
the result would probably have been very dif- 
ferent. My plan would be to let the field lie in 
clover two years, Cut it for hay the first year, 
and then pasture it the remainder of the season 
until the next July or first of August. Then 
break it up and “ fall-fallow,” and sow it to 
wheat or barley the next spring. So much is 
said about clover enriching the land that many 
farmers have got, what I regard, a wrong im- 
pression respecting it. Mr. Clark evidently 
supposed that his field would be richer after it 
had grown a crop of clover than it was before ; 
while, what we mean is, that the farm becomes 
richer through the practice of growing and feed- 
ing out clover—not necessarily and immedi- 
ately the actual field on which the clover grew. 
I know Dr. Voelcker has advanced the idea 
that the actual growth of clover, even when it 
is cut for hay, and the second crop for seed, 
leaves the land richer in nitrogen than it was 
before, and he gives experiments that he thinks 
comfirms this view; but, while I regard Dr. 
Voelcker as one of the ablest agricultural chem- 
ists of the age, I must be allowed to say that 
these experiments prove altogether too much— 
and consequently prove nothing. 


Mr. C. adds: “We can raise here nearly as 
many bushels of barley per acre as we can of 
outs; and if, as some say, barley is worth 14], 
to 2 times as much as oats for feeding horses, 
had we not better raise barley 2?” I think 100 
lbs. of good heavy oats contain as much nutri- 
ment as 100 lbs. of barley. But good barley 
usually sells for more than oats, weight for 
weight, and is supposed not to impoverish the 
soil so much, and is a better crop to seed with. 
A considerable quantity of Canadian barley is 
sent to Chicago and Milwaukee for malting 
purposes. I suppose the fact is that Western 
farmers do not take as much pains to produce 
barley of the best quality as the Canadian far- 
mers, and consequently cannot get nearly as 
good prices. In proportion to the labor, a good 
crop of barley usually pays us here as well as 
any other crop we raise. 





A farmer in Holt Co., Missouri, favors me 
with a description of his piggery and his mode 
of feeding hogs. He is young in the busi- 
ness, but seems to have embarked in it with 
much spirit and energy. He says: “In 1860, 
I bought and tried to fatten 300 hogs. Gave 
them all the corn they would eat, board wal- 
lowing pool, and free access to clear water. 
I sold them at 5'[,c. per 1b, net. I bought 
them too fat. The corn fed to them netted me 
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17 cents per bushel, while I sold the balance of 
my corn at the crib for 50 cents per bushel. | 
This ‘salted’ me from hog feeding until October, 
1869.” Without knowing the fact, I should sup- 
pose the trouble was not in buying them too 
fat, but in paying too much per Ib, for them. 
“Tn October, 1869,” he continues, “I went inte 
the business again. I bought 20 sows, and 60 
pigs and shoats. During the winter, 60 pigs 
were born. In the spring I had not 80 left, all 
told! In March and April 60 more were 
dropped, of which 30 remain—balance: dead. 
Have had 80 pigs within six weeks—20 dead, 
and dying daily. Tintend to try farther. Will 
have 40 sows to drop their pigs next spring.” 

This seems bad luck, but Tam glad he is not 
discouraged. When I first commenced to turn 
my attention to pigs, I had, though on a much 
smaller scale, quite as “bad luck.” I had 3 
sows that dropped their litters one night in the 
yard, and lost nearly every pig—as T deserved to 
do. [have now some 50 pigs,and by giving them 
careful attention, plenty of appropriate food, 
with warm, dry and clean pens, I anticipate no 
trouble. The last three sows produced 80 pigs, 
and I saved every one. I know that it isa gen- 
eral impression that you cannot keep a large 
number of breeding sows on one farm; but I 
cannot see why, provided each sow gets as good 
treatmeut as she would if she was the only pig 
on the farm. If this cannot be done, then do 
not attempt to keep them, for, as a rule, farmers 
who keep only one or two sows, do not treat 
them any too well. 

There is one thing that is very important: 
We should know exactly when we are to ex- 
pect the little ones, and make provision for their 
comfort beforehand. Pigs are remarkably sen- 
sitive to cold winds. They must have warm, 
dry, well-ventilated quarters; and my rule is to 
have the pens cleaned out covery day, just as 
recularly as we clean out the horse stabie. 
Why should they not be? “Tt is too much 
trouble, and will not pay.” This is a great mis- 











take. In the first place, ifdone every day, it takes 
only a few minutes’ time to remove the soiled 
litter and shake up the bed; and if it pays at all 
to raise pigs with the present average rate of 
mortality, it will certainly pay if we can sue- 
ceed in saving the entire litter. I am inclined 
to think that, taking the country through, from 
one-third to one-half of the pigs die—and this 
through sheer neglect and mismanagement. 
One of my neighbors, who is a very good far- 
mer, and takes capital care of his cows, keeps 
his pigs in a pen covered at one end with some 
straw, thrown on rails. This is very well. 
Though open in front, it does afford some shel- 
ter. But the pen is built on the side ofa build- 
ing, and all the vain from the roof comes pouring 
into the pen. He “did not believe it paid to 
feed pigs any way,” hesaid, and.I presume he 
spoke from experience. 


There are some lucky men in this world. 
Here is a letter from one at Troy, Ohio. “T | 
have,” he writes, “ten acres of Jand that I de- 
sign planting with corn. J can get all the ma- 
nure I want for nothing, except drawing it a 
quarter of a mile. I intend to put on a heavy 
coating of manure; and then I thought of tak- 
ing two parts of ashes, thre¢ of earth, and one of 
hen manure, mixing well, and putting a little to 
each hill after it comes up. Now, what I want 
to ask is, whether you think this will be giving 
the corn too much? and whether I can continue 
to grow corn every year, for ten years, without 
any other crop ?” 





If Icould get all the manure I wanted for 
nothing, Ido not think I should spend much 
time in making a compost of ashes, earth, and 
hen dung. If any one would make the com- 
post and put it on for me I would let them. I 
have no doubt it would do good, Everybody 
says so that is in the habit of using it. 

1 would draw out the manure—say 600 two- 
horse loads—during the winter and pile it in 
the field. Turn it once or twice, and try to get 
it thoroughly rotted. It takes about three loads 
of ordinary stable manure to make one load of 
well-rotted manure. The 600 loads, therefore, 
would be reduced to 200, or 20 Joads ‘per acre. 
If the manure is good, this is a fair dressing, 
and will do to commence with. I would plow 
from half to two-thirds of the manure under, 
and apply the remainder to the surface, and 
work it in with a harrow. With plenty of ma- 
nure, corn can be grown on the land every year 
almost indefinitely. But why grow corn? 
Where a farmer has access to all the manure 
he wants at a mere nominal expense, he should 
make his land asrich as possible, and then grow 
crops that require a large amount of labor per 
acre, such as onions, carrots, parsnips, beets, 
cabbages, etc. Or he might grow garden seeds 
or nursery stock. It requires no more seed, 
and no more labor in sowing, weeding and hoe- 
ing an acre of onions, that yields from 1,000 to 
1,200 bushels, than one so poor as to yield only 
200 bushels, and those of inferior quality. 


Sometime ago I told you that we had drawn 
out our manure upon a wheat stubble that was 
seeded down, but on which the clover had par- 
tially or almost entirely failed to eatch. I said 
my object in doing so was three-fold. First, if 
it should prove that there was sufficient clover 
the manure would help it; second, if it proved 


| to have failed almost entirely I could plow un- 


der the manure and what clover there was in 
the spring, and plant corn; and third, that I 
could not plow under this manure Jast fall and 
sow wheat, because I was afraid that the ma- 
nure contained the seeds of weeds. I thought 
by spreading the manure on the land in August 
and harrowing it repeatedly, so as to break all 
the lumps, the rains would wash it into the soil 
and also cause the weed seeds to germinate, and 


| if the land was plowed in the spring, and afier- 


wards thoroughly cultivated with corn,- the 
weeds would all be destroyed; and if on the 
other hand the land was kept in pasture next 
year, or mown eatly for clover hay, the weeds 
would also be prevented from seeding, and be 
ultimately killed. My good friend, John John- 
ston, wrote me at once as follows: “TI cannot 
resist writing to tell you that I don’t believe you 
ean kill the weeds in manure by putting it on 
the Jand in autumn, and pasturing next sum- 
mer. I never saw stock that would eat weeds 
if they could get anything else. They won't 
even eat quack grass as long as they can help 
it. Ionce knew a farmer that killed a field of 
quack by pasturing it with sheep, and planting 
corn the following season, but no sensible man 
would have received the sheep as a gift when 
taken from the quack. The true way to kill 
the foul seeds in manure is to get out the ma- 
nure in September, and spread and pulverize as 
fine as possible, and plow the land the next 
spring before the 10th of May [and I suppose 
plant corn]. In that way only did I succeed in 
killing bad weeds, You will exease the liberty 
I have taken, but I have a wish to keep you 
right, ¢f Lam right!” 

That is the spirit in which to write. This 





noble old farmer, one of the most experienced 
and successful in the State, knows that I try a 
good many experiments and am never «fraid to 
report the result whether a failure or a success. 
To usea slang phrase, “he has been through 
the mill.” Like every farmer from Jethro Tull 
to the latest graduate of one of our own agri- 
cultural colleges, who deviates from the beaten 
track, he had to endure the sneers and unfavor- 
able prognostications of his neighbors. They 
asserted so freely and so frequently that he was 
a fool, that at times, he says, he almost suspect- 
ed that they were right, and he used to hide his 
head in one of the underdrains he was cutting 
as these wise men passed by. 


It is always unpleasant, and for the time being, 
generally unprofitable, to fly in the face of gen- 
eral opinion. A wise man will listen to all the 
reasons which can be given against any plan he 
proposes to adopt. He will think the matter 
over carefully in his own mind, looking at it on 
all sides, and if he is satisfied that his plan prom- 
ises the best results, in the circumstances, he 
must carry it out as best he may—and Iet his 
neighbors talk. If he can give a good reason 
for his faith and practice, let him not be dis- 
couraged at their remarks, for asa rule, all the 
reason they can offer is: ‘* We don’t think so,” 
or “You will never make farmers believe it.” 
They have told me this a hundred times, and I 
cannot help feeling and, I fear, sometimes say- 
ing, “who cares whether they believe it or not ?” 

I believe I was the first writer who contended, 
on chemical reasons, that with manure properly 
treated, there was little loss of ammonia from 
spreading it out and letting it lie on the surface of 
the land. John Johnston was the first writer 
who claimed the same thing as the result of 
practical experience and observation. Mr. 
Johnston’s plan is to ‘ pile” his manure in the 
spring and draw it on to the grass Jand he in- 
tends +to break up for corn inthe spring. The 
most general practice in this section is to draw 
out the fresh manure from the yards in spring 
and plow it under for corn at once. For my 
part I do not know which is the better plan, so 
far as the ultimate effect of the manure is con- 
cerned. Wesave a year’s time, and the trouble 
of “ piling,” and avoid all possible risk of loss 
from leaching and fermentation. On the other 
hand the fresh manure will not act as quickly 
as when fermented in the piles; and if it con- 
tains the seeds of weeds there is no opportunity 
of destroying them until the Jand is planted to 
corn four or five years hence. The bulk of the 
manure, too, can be reduced about two-thirds 
with little or no loss of any valuable ingredient. 
It is less labor to draw it out and spread it; and 
when it lies on the surface six or eight months 
the rains wash the soluble salts into the land, 
and the manure is thoroughly mixed with the 
soil—a point undoubtedly of great importance. 
Whenever Iam asked my opinion as to the best 
time of applying manure, I always say “ when 
most convenient.” The truth is, 2 farmer must 
decide all such questions for himself. It de- 
pends so much on circumstances that what is 
best for John Johnston may not be best for me, 
and what is.best for me may not be best for 
you. I draw out considerable manure in the 
winter, simply because it is a leisure season for 
men and horses—and _ horses are so terribly ex- 
pensive, not only in first cost, but in keeping, 
shoeing, attendance, wear and tear, ete., that I 
aim to keep them employed as regularly 
as possible. I believe few farmers realize what 
it costs them to keep horses or they would not 
let them lie idle so frequently. I know farmers 
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who are kept poor by keeping a lot of poor | the following expedient. A barrel is sawed into 
horses and keeping them so poorly that when | two tubs, and an earthen jug placed in one of 
wanted, though they lie idle one-third the time, | the tubs, the bottom of the jug and that of the 
they cannot do more than half'a good day’s work, | tub being in contact, or nearly so, and the 
thus doubling the wages of the man that drives | mouth of the jug close to the rim of the tub. 
them, and otherwise entailing great loss by caus- | The jug may be fixed in position by a few 
ing the farmer to get behindhand with his work. | sticks, nailed across the tub inside. The tub is 
Good horses, well. kept, thoroughly groomed, | then stuffed full of horse litter and manure, and 
and worked steadily, would save millions of | strips nailed across the top to keep it in. When 
dollars to the farmers of the United States, | this is done we fill the jug with water, put in a 


cork, and invert tub and all. (See figure 3.) 


Then the cork is withdrawn at the same time 
that a small pan is slipped under. The pan re- 
mains full during the day, and, if set in the sun, 
will not freeze so much as a film of ice upon 
the surface, even out of doors, except on the 
severest days. At night the pan should be 
withdrawn, and the water allowed to flow out. 

A simple contrivance for feeding ducks and 
not allowing chickens to share their food, 
was shown us the other day at the yard 
of a subscriber, and we have had it engraved 
(fig. 4). The food was placed in a square, flat 
pan, in which a few bricks were laid, filling the 
middle of the pan, to prevent the food being 
shoved beyond the reach of the ducks. Then a 
box was turned over the pan and contents, and 
supported upon a brick at each corner. After 
a little experience the ducks learned to run 
their flexible necks under and fill themselves, 

















Fig. 1.—WaTeR FOUNTAIN. while the disconsolate hens could get nothing. 

: Ducks will increase rapidly in weight if they 

Poultry-Yard Conveniences, have all the soft food they can eat. The best 
gi place for them to pass the nights in winter is | 


This season is one of more or less leisure, and | ypon a fresh manure heap, under cover. 

we may employ ourselves profitably in getting If one wishes to feed chickens and not ducks, 
up convenient arrangements for our stables and 
poultry yards. Poultry yards are apt to lack 
good watering fixtures. Open troughs are 
scratched full of gravel and otherwise defiled. 
Small basins will not hold water long, and re- 
quire frequent refilling. We give an engraving, 
(figure 1,) of a large jug, which is filled with 
water and inverted, the mouth being placed in 
a basin, which should be also previously filled. 
The jug is supported by a stool, having a hole in 
it, into which the jug will fit, while it cannot go 
through. It is most convenient to have the 
basin so small that it will go through the hole. 
Besides, the smaller the basin, the Jess liable it 
is to get dirty, and the less is the evaporation. 
Any potter can make such a “jug fountain” as | a convenient way is to lay a board or two, to put 
is shown in figure 2, and similar ones may he | the feed on, upon two barrels or wooden horses. 
bought at agricultural stores. When the jug is A neat contrivance is shown in figure 5, for 
first shaped, a hole is made at the bottom, and | feeding fowls or chickens after they can fly. A 
a little basin formed and attached upon the out- | hopper is placed within a box, two or more 
side surrounding it. With a tight stopper, this ' sides of which are of upright slats. The mouth 

== —— ee : 002 gem of the hopper being very low, so 
that but little grain can flow out at 
atime. This is covered by a moy- 
able roof, and the whole is placed 
upon a table, the legs of which, if 
surrounded with tin for eight or ten 
inches, or other support, will secure 
the hopper and its contents from 
the depredations of rats and mice. 





Fig. 3.—WINTER WATER FOUNTAIN. 














In figure 6 (upon the next page) 
we have represented a rustic, bark- 
roofed duck coop, which might be 
used either to confine an old duck 
and her brood at night, provided 
the slat-work was so close as to 
prevent the entrance of rats or 
; weasles, or to confine a hen with a 

Fig. 4.—PEED LOX FOR DUCKS. brood of ducklings, in which case 
holds the water until the fowls: drink it all up. | the openings would need to be larger, and 
There is almost always some difficulty in | the coop would have to be shut up at night by 
keeping fowls supplied with water in cold wea- | a close front. There is more danger to young 
ther. We have had no trouble since adopting | ducks from rats, than from any other cause. 











Mules for Farm Work. 
age 

There is a growing interest among farmers in 
the Northern States in the subject of substitu- 
ting mules for horses, for the ordinary work of 
the farm and road. It seems to be universally 
conceded that they are much less subjected to 
disease and better able to withstand the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold than horses are. Their 
feet and legs are especially tough, and a lame 





Fig. 2.— WATER FOUNTAIN. 

mule is a rarity. Another idea in common 
about them, but which is erroneous, is that they 
require only secant rations of poor food and that 
they need but little care. It is true that they 
will keep alive on wonderfully little food ; and 
that grooming is less important for them than 
for the nobler animals; but not even a mule can 
make bricks without straw. With them as 
with horses, muscular action involves a destruc- 
tion of muscular tissue, and the loss must be sup- 
plied by the products of digestion. We have 
known a mule to eat a spoke out of the wheel 
of an army wagon and to make up for the want 
of forage by a diet of fence rails; but he did’nt 
grow fat on it and was very likely, after a few 
days of such regimen, to find his last resting- 
place in a ditch beside the road. 

If any farmer thinks to circumvent the laws 
of nature by getting a mule to do hard work on 
a diet of bulrushes and rye straw, he will iiss 
his calculation,» But if, on the contrary, he will 
deal out corn with a liberal hand, he can get 
an astonishing amount of hard work done six 
days in the week, fifty-two weeks in the year, 
for more years than lie is likely to follow farm- 





Fig. 5.—FEEDING HOPPER FOR CHICKENS. 


ing; and a vigorous and frequent application of 


the curry-comb and brush will produce the good 
result that a clean skin and a brisk cireula- 
tion of the blood effect in all domestic animals. 
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There is a wide-spread belief that mules are 
stubborn and vicious,and our agricultural friend, 
Josh Billings, has almost immortalized every 
bad quality that a mule can have. Probably 
these long-eared friends have rather more capac- 
ity in the direction of “mulishness” and vic- 
jousness than have most of our other domestic 
animals; but it is a capacity only, and these bad 
qualities are in all cases the result of brutal and 
ignorant treatment. The writer has had to do 
with hundreds of mules, and is convinced that 
they are naturally more intelligent, more affec- 
tionate and more docile than horses. But their 





to practise it at first ona small scale on a few 
acres of the richest land. Soiling requires high 
farming. It will not do to mow a light crop of 
clover or corn fodder and cart it green to the 
stables for the cattle. You want the heaviest 
crop that the climate is capable of producing. 
The clover should be top-dressed in the fall or 
early winter, so as to give it an early start and 
a large growth in the spring. The corn for 
fodder should be drilled in rows, 3} feet apart 
(not sown broadcast), at the rate of four bushels 
per acre, and thoroughly cultivated as long as 
the horse can get through the rows. The land 


ener Ss == ShOUld De made as rich and mellow as 


























Fig. 6.—DucK HOUSE. 


docility will not withstand abuse; their affection 
is by no means bestowed on those who abuse 
them; and their intelligence is often chiefly 
exercised in devising means for worrying those 
who worry them. Well fed, well groomed, and 
gently treated, a mule is a perfect farm labor- 
er; but starved, neglected and beaten, he has 
about as much badness and worthlessness as 
it is possible for his four legs to carry. 
— rt Dee 
Soiling Cattle in Illinois. 
act. 

II. K. Smith, a young farmer of Putnam Co., 
Ill, writes to us for advice. Hesays: “I see 
the once rich farms about me are fast running 
out by the incessant cropping practised here. 
Now, I have eighty acres of deep, black prairie 
soil, almost new, which will give me sixty-five 
bushels of corn per’ acre, and propose to keep 
it so by stocking it with—say eight or ten cows, 
keeping their calves until four years old, and 
fat, which will give the farm, after a little, an 
equivalent of—say twenty-five or thirty head of 
grown cattle. These I propose to feed in win- 
ter by steamed feed, in the most approved way, 
stabling most of the time, and soiling them in a 
summer house during June, July, August and 
September, saving and composting the manure. 
Now, I want your opinion of soilimg in Ilinois, 
bearing in mind that our soil will bring enor- 
mous quantities of clover, corn, etc., but is not 
first-class grazing land. Can cattle be kept in 
better order if fed by the soiling process, away 
from flies, etc., the heat and sun, and allowed 
the run of—say an hour in the early morning— 
upon a good pasture? Land here is worth $50 
per acre,” P 

Remarks.—A partial system of soiling cattle 
on land that will produce sixty-five bushels of 
corn per acre, and an abundant growth of 
clover, but is not first-class grazing land, can 
hardly fail of being profitable. But we would 
advise our correspondent to “feel his way,”— 





possible. The nearer it is to the 
stables the more convenient will it 
be to feed out. But a still more im- 
portant point is to sow at least a por- 
tion of it on the dryest, warmest, best 
and richest land you have. This is 
the great secret of success in raising 
zi corn for soiling. Too many farmers, 
when they sow corn for fodder, select 
a piece of land that is too wet to 
plant with corn, and when they are 
through their regular planting they 
turn over a tough sod, sow some corn 
on it broadcast, and in nine cases out 
of ten getacrop that costs more to 
33 cut and draw tothe barn than itis 
worth. Two years ago, we drilled in 
two acres of corn on a piece of rich, 
== —- warm land, while a neighbor sowed 
sea the same quantity broadcast on a 
piece of rich, wet land. He never 
harvested any of his, while, from the 1st of 
July, we fed seven cows all they would eat 
while in the yard at night, and had more 
than half of the piece left to cure for fodder. 
No piece of land on the farm paid us better. 

To get the full benefit of soiling, you must 
not only have rich land, but you should have 
well-bred cattle, and feed them more or less 
grain, The great advantage of the system is 
in providing a liberal allowance of food at all 











The shed has stables for cattle and sheep, and 
loose boxes for horses on the ground level; and 
on a floor above these a continuation of the 
railway track that carries the fodder car from 
the steaming chamber. This floor also affords 
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Fig. 1.—pLaN OF CATTLE SHED. 


| considerable storage room for grain, forage, etc., 


and has an open space at the side of the track 
for throwing down fodder. The ground plan 
of the new building is shown in figure 2. It 
contains five large compartments and four 
smaller ones, with doors and windows opening 
into the barn-yard, and with mangers on the 
opposite side. The compartment nearest to the 
barn, (as the ground is higher at this point, and 
the ceiling lower in consequence,) is appropria- 
ted to sheep; the next, which is still lower, to 
yearling heifers; the next, to cows, and the 
next two, which are more than 7 feet in the 





times, keeping the animals comfortable, 
and pushing them forward rapidly to 
maturity. Shorthorns and their grades, so ~ 
fed, should be ready for the butcher at two 
and a half or three years old, instead of 
four years, as our correspondent proposes. 

We have more faith in soiling in summer 
than in steaming in winter. Unless you have 
every convenience, the saving of fodder by 
steaming will scarcely pay for fuel and labor— 
at least not in the new sections of country 
where cattle food is comparatively cheap. We 
should be glad to hear from our Western read- 
ers who have had experience in soiling.—Eps, 

0 ee 2) me ae 
A New Cattle Shed at Ogden Farm. 
aS 

It having been found desirable to have more 
stable accommodation at Ogden Farm, so as to 
take full advantage of the existing appliances 
for economical feeding, whenever the feeding 
of beef cattle promises a profit in the shape of 
free manure, a shed 12 feet wide, and 200 feet 
long, has been built as an addition to the barn. 

The barn is 100 feet long from east to west. 
The new shed starts at the south-west corner, 
and runs 100 feet to the west, being a continua- 
tion of the south front of the barn; then it 
forms a right angle, and continues 100 feet to- 
wards the south. By this arrangement the 
barn-yard is perfectly protected for a length of 
200 feet on the north and 100 feet on the west, 
which is, of itself, an immense advantage. 
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which is covered with sand-to keep 
it dry, and each one has a “head- 
hole” into the manger, which is 
continuous in each compartment, so 
that it can be swept clean from end 
toend, The railroad track, which 
is an extension of the track on the 
cattle floor of the barn, runs at the 
side of the floor next to the manger, 
and leaves about 6 feet of the floor 
available for .storage purposes. 
There are four ventilators at the 
peak, and six windows in the front 
slopes of the roof. Ample light is 
given to the lower story by windows on the front. 
There is no opening of any kind on the north or 
west side of the building. The railroad does 
not run over the horse boxes, because it was 
necessary to raise the floor 2 feet higher at this 
point, to give more head room below. The 
feeding is very easily done, as the car is loaded 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CATTLE SHED. ™ 1 
< fi 

clear, to beef cattle. The four box = SI 
stalls are each large enough for a 1 
mare and foal, or for two colts. I 
Figure 1 shows a section of the 1 
building which is only 12 feet wide. Sst 
The cattle stand upon the ground, x H 
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at the door of the steaming chamber, and each 
animal’s rations are thrown directly from it into 


the manger. 
Om se  ——- 


An Important Device in Tile Draining. 
BY GEORGE E, WARING, JR., OF OGDEN FARM. 
—_o-_—_- 


I cannot quite say with the old drainer in 
Talpa, “I’ve been a-draining this forty year 
and more; I ought to know summat about it ;” 
but I have been at it long enough to be half 
ashamed to own that I have only now learned 
how to protect the joints of drains that are laid 
without collars. Ishall by no means abandon 
the use of collars, for they have a power to 
make a drainer sleep comfortably, that nothing 
else can quite equal. If the tiles are well laid, 
with well-fitting collars, the most nervous pro- 
prietor may rid himself of all uneasiness about 
them. They are as nearly a certain thing as 
any human work can be. 

In many cases, however, collars cannot be 
procured,.or, the farmer desires to avoid their 
cost, and some substitute is sought. I have at 
Jast found it. After trying tin, shavings, grass 
ropes, straw, ete., ete., I have made the appar- 
ently trifling, but really most important discov- 
ery, that simply a piece of newspaper laid over 
the tile, and held in place by a little loose earth 
at each side, is better than any of them. — It 
fits closely, allowing the earth to pack down 
well upon the tiles, it is inexpensive and con- 
venient, and when it decays, it yields nothing 
that can get into the tiles and obstruct them. 

All that is needed is that the loose earth used 
in filling the ditch be prevented from entering 
the joints. This the paper accomplishes in 
the most perfect manner. 
ln a ae 


The Influence of the Moon on the Weather. 
eee 

There is no notion” more firmly fixed in 
the popular mind than that of the influence of 
the moon on the fall of rain, the violence of the 
wind, ete. Scientific men, acting on the theory 
that “ where there isso much smoke, there must 
be some fire,” have given much attention to the 
subject, and have hinted at certain theories as 
being possibly correct. Unfortunately, the results 
of different series of experiments have failed to 
agree, and we are as far as ever from any re- 
lizble confirmation of the popular belief, except 
in the single point of the dissipation of clouds 
by the full moon. Sir John Herschel believes 
that “clouds have a tendency to disappear un- 
der the full moon,” and that “a slight prepon- 
derance in respect to quantity of rain near the 
new moon over that which falls near the full, 
would be a natural consequence of a prepon- 
derance of a cloudless sky about the full.” 

Arago, who concurs in this opinion, refers 
to a common expression among French country 
people, that “the moon eats up the clouds.” It 
has been observed by the writer that a large 
moon has a tendency to dissipate clouds in dry 
weather, but has little or no such effect when 
rain is falling. Beyond this trifling fact, there 
has thus far been found, even by the closest ex- 
amination of the relation between the state of 
the weather and the condition of the moon dur- 
ing a period of six years, not the Jeast ground 
for the popular belief. 

‘Not only is this belief unworthy of intelli- 
gent beings, but it is subject to the oddest con- 
tradictions. For instance, in New England, a 
“wet moon” is one which is so much inclined 
that it “wont hold water,” or on which “you 

















“wet moon” is one which “lies on its back.” 
It is supposed to be “ full of water,” and as its 
center fills up, the water is forced over the edge, 
and it rains. When we consider that the moon 
is a sphere, and that its apparent shape depends 
only on the manner in which we sce the sun’s 
light upon it, if becomes even more incompre- 
hensible that any connection should have been 
imagined between its appearance and _ the 
amount of the rain fall. What we call the 
“changes” of the moon are purely arbitrary. 
It changes constantly, and as much at one time 
as at another, and there is no reason for sup- 
posing that it will rain more or less at that par- 
ticular part of its change that the almanac mak- 
ers have, for convenience, selected to indicate 
its “quarters.” We often hear it said that we 
may expect rain (or fair weather) pretty soon, 
“because the moon changes to-night;” so it 
does; but it changed just as much last night, 
and is changing constantly, day and night, from 
one end of the century to the other; it always 
makes the full change, from new to old, once in 
every lunar month. 
_—_— 0 ee 
Weeds as a Green Crop. 
—_—. 

We shall always have weeds. It is impossible 
to conceive of an agriculture so perfect that 
they will no longer exist. They may be killed 
in their earliest infancy, but still they will come 
again. Nature abhors a naked surface and is 
fast to clothe our fields with verdure, even 
though we may negicct to plant. If it ever be- 
comes possible for farmers to do every thing 
that is necessary at the exact moment when it 
ought to be done, they may find in this spon- 
taneous growth a really valuable source of ma- 
nure. It is proverbial that nothing grows so 
luxuriantly as weeds; and as no vegetation grow- 
ing upon the land can be plowed into it without 
inoreasing its fertility, weeds might be turned to 
a good account if we could make sure to plow 
them well under before they form their seeds. 
Of course such weeds as propagate themselves 
by their roots must be rigorously excluded ; but 
all other sorts, and especially the well-known 
Ragweed (Ambrosia) which grows luxuriantly 
and does not ripen its seeds early, might be de- 
pended on for material help. 


It is not unlikely that an important part of 


the benefit of summer-fallowing is that at each 
plowing, vegetable matter is mixed with soil, 
and it may even be well, if there are no early- 
seeding weeds on the field, to allow the crop to 


attain considerable hight before turning it 
under. We are not, of course, advocating the 


careless neglect of weeds, which are the source 
of more agricultural woe than almost all else 
besides, but merely hinting at a means by which 
a judicious and free-handed man may ayail him- 
self of the wonderful benefits of green manuring 
without the cost of time and money that the 
raising of clover and buckwheat demand; and 
we desire above all things not to have our sug- 
gestion distorted into an excuse for slovenly 
farming by men who are too lazy or too incom- 
petent to keep theirland in proper order. It may 
be well to remark that we have not been able 
to think of any way in which the tangle of weeds 
and briers, that ornament so many farmers’ head- 
lands and fence-rows, can be turned to use. 
a et re 9 
Spreading Manure from the Cart. 


ne 

Most farmers make their manure in the yards, 
cellars, and stables. The practice differs ma- 
terially in transferring the manure from the 


can’t hang a powder-horn.” At the South, a | barn to the field. Some cart it out twice a year, 





some only once, and others cart it out at ali 
seasons of the year, as suits their convenience, 
making a thorough cleaning only when the last 
spring crops are sown, Some heap up the ma- 
nure in the yard, and Jet it ferment a month or 
more before hauling, and others take it in the 
raw state and transfer it immediately to the 
fields where it isto be used. Some make large 
compost heaps on the fields that are to be plant- 
ed the next season, and others spread every 
thing directly from the cart-tail, This latter 
practice is good if the compost is already 
made. It saves a great deal of Jabor. The 
manure is taken from the cart, a shovelful ata 
time, and spread evenly over the whole surface 
as the team moves along. It is left just right 
to be plowed in, or to remain for a top-dressing 
upon the meadow. If left in large heaps, it 
must be put into the cart again‘ to be distribu- 
ted. If left in small heaps, you must stoop with 
the shovel to get at your work, and here is a 
loss of labor. But, unless the compost is well 
made in the yard, there is a Joss of manure in 
spreading it green from the stables. We mean 
by this that the farmer loses the opportunity to 
make the best use of his green manures. He 
wants to mix this green manure with three or 
four times its bulk of loam, muck or peat, 
either in the yard or in the field. Oftentimes 
it can be done to the best advantage upon the 
field. There is a deposit of muck close by, and 
it will save a mile of carting to make the com- 
post heap upon the field where it is to be used 
in the spring. It is much cheaper to bring the 
green manure to the muck than to haul the 
muck to the barn, and after six months or a 
year, haulit back again. The process of fer- 
mentation will go on quite as well in one place 
as in another. To be sure it costs more to han- 
dle the manure, but the labor is more than paid 
for in the increased value of the manure. In 
spreading green manure upon the surface, 
and Jetting it remain, there is a very apprecia- 
ble Joss in the summer, and some waste even in 
winter. If we take fresh stable manure or 
hog dung from the sties and compost it with 
three times its bulk of muck or loam, the whole 
mass is made into a good fertilizer by spring, 
for most soils, and quite as valuable, load for 
load, as the fresh dung. It will not show its ef- 
fects as quick, perhaps, but it lasts longer, and 
the Jabor spent in working over these compost 
heaps in winter is sure of. its reward, and that 
is What all good farmers want. Some are de- 
terred from this kind of winter work by the ap- 
prehension that the heaps will not ferment. It 
is true the heating is not so rapid as in summer, 
but it will be found, if a stick or crow-bar is 
thrust into one of these heaps, it soon becomes 
warm to the touch. They will “smoke” in the 
coldest weather, showing that fermentation is 
going on. 


——t Ore — 


Management of Barn-yard Manure. 
a. on 

A farmer in Pennsylvania asks “How we man- 
age our manure ?” It depends on circumstances. 
Some of us manage it in one way and some in 
another. Probably no two of the Agriculturisi 
Editors manage it precisely alike. A good deal 
depends on whether we have much or little 
straw; whether we have access toa good bed 
of swamp muck; and also whether we are 
going to use the manure as a top-dressing on 
to plow it under for corn, or for 
root. crops. For the latter, we must always 
have it well rotted, while for corn, if necessary, 
we can plow it under in a comparatively fresh 
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grass, or 
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state. Our correspondent says: “ The universal 
plan here in this section of Pennsylvania is to 
throw out all the manure from the stable in 
front of the barn, and let it lie there through 
the summer. We then haul it out on to an oat- 
stubble (generally), and plow it under for winter 
wheat. Now, would it be a better plan to keep 
it under cover? Our barns are not suitable for 
manure cellars, being all built in a bank, in 
Pennsylvania style. To make a cellar under 
one of our old barns would cost as much as to 
build a new barn. Would piling the manure in 
open sheds be a better plan? Would such ma- 
nure as is thrown out of our stables, which is 
more than half straw, rot under cover ?” 

If piled early in the spring, while the manure 
is saturated with water or snow, it will undoubt- 
edly rot under cover. But if the manure be dry 
when piled, and if it contain a large proportion 
of straw, it will be likely to fire-fang. In this 
case it would be best to pile it where it would 
be wet with the rains, or, better still, where 
liquid manure could be pumped on to it. 

In the case of our correspondent, who, we 
presume, has abundance of straw that he de- 
sires to work up into manure, the great point is 
to convey all the water away from his barn-yard 
before it comes in contact with the manure. If 
the barn-yard is not unnecessarily large, the 
rain and snow that actually fall on it will be no 
more during the year than the manure needs for 
proper fermentation. But it may be necessary 
to have a water-tight basin or tank, to hold any 
excess of water arising from rain and melting 
snow in the spring; and 4f so, this water should 
be saturated’ with plaster, and pumped or soak- 
ed back on the manure heap when it becomes 
dry. Manure will not ferment if kept in a hole 
or basin full of water. 

Instead of allowing the manure to remain in 
the heaps as thrown out from the different sta- 
bles, it should be all wheeled or carted to one 
large central heap, in or on the side of the ba- 
sin. If this is done every day, or once a week, 
the heap would be large enough to keep out the 
frost, and the manure would slowly ferment. all 
winter. If the manure is wanted for winter 
wheat next fall, it may remain in this heap all 
summer, receiving from time to time any addi- 
tional manure that is obtained from the stables. 
If it has been properly treated, it will be thor- 
oughly rotted, and in excellent condition for 
applying to the wheat without turning or pil- 
ing.- And if none of the liquid has been allow- 
ed to leach away, the manure will be just as good 
asif it had been kept under cover. 

Where sheep are largely kept, it is usual to 
“ pile” the manure in the spring, the dry manure 
from the sheds being mixed with the wet manure 
from the open yards. If it contained much 
straw, it will be necessary to turn the piles once 
or twice, at intervals of a month or six weeks, 
to accelerate fermentation. If the sheep ma- 
nure can be conveniently carted to the same 
heap containing the manure from the horse and 
cow stables, and from the pig pens and poultry- 
house, and the whole turned over and-mixed 
together in one large heap, it would be much 
the best plan. As manure heaps are usually 
managed, this would be a rather formidable 
undertaking. We have some unpleasant recol- 
lections of handling a mismanaged manure 
heap, with undecomposed corn-stalks running 
through it in all directions but the right one. 
But, where the manure has been spread evenly, 
in horizontal layers, every day, as wheeled on 
to the heap, it can he cut with a hay-knife 
into sections, four or five feet wide, and turned 
with Jess Jabor than many would suppose. 





The points in managing manure in this way are; 
1st. To pick out all loose stones, sticks, 
boards, etc., from the barn-yard, and see that 
nothing gets into the heap that will break the 
forks, dull mowing machine knives, nor add to 
the labor of handling the manure. 
2d. A good wheelbarrow should be provided, 
and also some planks, for wheeling the manure 
from the stables to the heap. 
3d. The manure should not be scattered over 
a large area, but should be placed in as compact 
a heap as possible; the deeper it is, and the 
more there is of it, the better will it ferment. 
4th. The manure should be spread as wheeled 
out, and not left in barrowfuls on the heap. In 
doing this, the manure should be worked over 
as much as possible, and corn-stalks, especially, 
which should be cut into foot lengths, should be 
placed in layers. Manure heaps, during the 
winter,should certainly have this daily attention. 
Sth. Straw, or the manure from straw-fed 
animals, ferments slowly. <A little bone-dust, 
fish guano or other animal matter, or the drop- 
pings from the poultry-house mixed with such 
manure in the heap, would induce fermenta- 
tion, and add much to its value. Pea and bean 
straw, the straw from clover seed, the manure 
from animals fed on clover hay, peas, beans, 
bran and oil-cake, will ferment rapidly, and 
make a manure of great value. Pains should 
be taken to mix such with that of poor quality. 
6th. If the heap ferments unevenly, and the 
heat concentrates so as to form a kind of chim- 
ney, throw some of the cold manure from the 
outside on to the top of this chimney where the 
steam is escaping, and endeavor to distribute 
the heat evenly through the heap; or pull the 
heap to pieces, and get out a few barrowfuls of 
this hot manure and place it where you desire 
to start a new fermentation, in the cold portion 
of the heap. With skill, judgment, and without 
working over, the heap may be put in condition 
for drawing out for winter wheat, or as a top- 
dressing for grass Jand in August or September. 
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7th. Recourse may always be had to water, 


which, if pumped on, will check fermentation ; 
but it must be used with care in winter, 


es 
Common Sense in Wheat Culture. 
_« 

The enthusiasm of “new converts” is pro- 
verbial and most natural. When a man who 
has been convinced, against his will or not, ex- 
periences the advantage of drilling, in opposi- 
tion to sowing grain broadcast, he almost. al- 
ways thinks the variety of grain he sows has a 


good deal to do with his success, but he does | 


not give up the drilling. We have advocated 
grain drills for years—and the editors and 
writers for the Agriculturist have fairly grown 
gray in their use. After all there are extensive 
regions through which one might travel days 
without seeing a drill-sowed field, and where 
to hire a drill for $1 anacre would be as impos- 
sible as to hire a balloon for an evening airing. 
There is a great difference in varieties—that we 
all admit—but we agree fully with Mr. Harris, 
who in his article on Wheat Culture in Western 
New York, contained in the Agricultural An- 
nual for 1868, says: “I have little faith in 
improved varieties of wheat unaccompanied by 
improved farming.—The two must go togeth- 
er”—and again: “The poorer the farmer the 
oftener he changes his seed. He sees others 
raising better crops than he does, and hopes by 
getting seed from them to be equally success- 
ful.” The Boughton is included by Mr. H. 
among the best varieties, and one highly ap- 
proved by the millers on account of its white- 





| hess. Jt passes under several names, among 


which “Early May” and “Oregon,” are per- 
haps, best known. These remarks are sug- 
gested by the excellent common-sense letter 
from Mr. 8. D. Comfort, of Knox Co., Ohio, 
which follows: 

Mr. Eprror:—The farmers of this vicinity 
have been learning a lesson in wheat culture 
in the dear school of experience. Many of them 
during the past few years have lived, a part of the 
time at least, on flour made from Iowa spring 
wheat. The careless modes of culture, which 
forty years ago were sufficient to produce large 
crops, are still employed by multitudes of farm- 
ers. The manure in huge piles against the barn, 
burns -up and wastes its ammonia on the air, 
instead of being mingled with the soil. Instead 
of sowing on an inverted clover sod, the corn 
ground is hastily seeded to wheat. This is sown 
broadcast instead of being drilled, and put in so 
late as not to give the plant sufficient time before 
freezing weather to establish its roots firmly in 
the soil. The consequence is that the weakly, 
half-developed plant, is lifted out of the ground 
by the frost; and I believe it safe to say that 
half the seed committed to our clay soils in this 
section is lost. Broadcast seeding and cover- 
ing with the harrow leaves much of the seed on 
the surface, and much more, covered so shallow 
that the first rain washes it bare. It germinates 
on or near the surface, and is easily destroyed 
by winter and spring frosts. The farmer who 
does not own a good wheat drill can make it 
profitable to rent one at one dollar per acre. 
Our careless culture has run down the-yield per 
acre so low as to be a standing disgrace; and it 
ought to shame every farmer who has helped 
contribute to the result. I venture the opinion 
that there is an obligation resting on the agri- 
cultural press to use all its influence with farm- 
ers to induce them to adopt improved modes of 
culture and improved seed. Our agricultural 
societies continue to give premiums to the old, 
red bearded varieties, on the ground that they 
have been tried and are sure for half a crop. 
My attention was recently called to a crop of 
thirty-three dozen and seven large sheaves rais- 
ed from one bushel of seed of Boughton wheat. 
The heads are large, many of them contain sixty 
large, plump, white grains; it hasa smooth head, 
a short, stiff straw, and it is believed by those 
who have grown it that there is no land rich 
enough to lodge it. It has ripened earlier than 
any other variety by several days. The Com- 
missioner of Agriculture sent one pound of it 
into this section three years ago, and it has mul- 
tiplied to hundreds of bushels; and I think 
every grain ought to be sowed. The earliest 
wheat will generally escape the weevil and rust, 
two of the most destructive enemies of the crop. 


— = eet Bee et—t— 


Brear-Grass—Yucca.—In September last we 
published some notes from Mr, J. T. Worthing- 
ton, of Chillicothe, O., on the uses of the leaves 
of the Bear-grass, Yucca filamentosa, as a tying 
material, and at the same time gave an engrav- 
ing of the plant as we have it in cultivation. 
Mr. W. afterwards wrote us that the engraving 
did not represent the plant he grows and uses, 
and sent us specimens of the leaves of his. It 
proves to be that form of Y. filamentosa, known 
in the nurseries as Y. flaccida, but which is re- 
garded by botanists as only a variety of the first 
named. <As the variety has much longer and 
less rigid leaves than the other, it is much better 
to use as a tying material; those who wish 
to cultivate it for this purpose can procure it at 
the nurseries by ordering Yucca flaccida, 
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THE SAILING OF AN EMIGRANT SHI P.—Drawnana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


There is a sadness in leaving home by sea 
that those who have not experienced cannot 
understand. Those of us who depart, expect- 
ing to return soon, watch with tlre deepest inter- 
est for the last glimpse of land. But with 
those who leave home forever, how inexpressi- 
bly sad is the fading away of their native land! 
The picture above is full of sentiment, and will 
recall to many a reader the most touching mem- 
eries. The old country, the fatherland, en- 
deared by so many ties, where so many loves 
and hopes lie buried; why should not these 
parting emigrants look lovingly back upon it? 

In a few days their faces will be turned with 
equal earnestness, but with different emotions, 
to catch the first sight of the new land where 
they are to make new homes. Speed on, good 
ship! bear them safely to our shores. We 
have work enough and room enough for all who 
will work. There is abundant land which the 
industrious may possess, and upon which they 
can make homes that will in time be dearer to 
them than those they left behind, for they will be 
their own, and no landlord can dispossess them. 





Peruvian Guano as a Lasting Manure. 





Much has been said of the injury that has 
been done by the use of Peruvian guano. The 
wheat lands of Delaware are a striking instance 
of such injury. Before the use of guano, the 
produce was small but sure. The early crops 
from the use of guano were very large. They 
soon dwindled to a very low point, and finally 
not even liberal manuring with guano woujd 
enable these lands to produce so mitch as they 
had done before guano was known. Had the 
guano exhausted the land? By no means; the 
wheat had done the mischief. The guano had 
enabled the crop to take more mineral matter 
from the soil than, without the guano, would 
have been possible; and the demand of the in- 
creased crop for mineral food was much in ex- 
cess of the quantity contained in the manure. 
This excess was taken from the soil, deposited 
in the grain, and sold away. When the large 
crops had completely exhausted the available 
food in the soil, the guano produced only so 
much crop as its own mineral matters sup- 





plied,—not enough to pay the cost of cultivation. 
The land was exhausted, and guano greatly 
aided its exhaustion,—but only as it enabled the 
farmer to convert its most valuable parts into a 
salable form. If the crop had been allowed to 
fall and rot on the ground, the soil would have 
been improved in quality, and the guaywo would 
have been a benefit instead of an injury. It is 
not the production of the crop that does harm, 
but its removal. The heavier the growth, the 
better, if the whole of it is retained on the farm. 

On a dairy farm, where the only thing sold is 
butter, Peruvian guano is the best manure that 
can be used,—and it is, so far as the condition 
of the farm is concerned, a very Jasting manure, 

Suppose a grass field of ten acres to be ma- 
nured with two tons of Peruvian guano, and to 
produce, in consequence, fifteen tons of hay 
more than it would have produced without ma- 
nure; whether it is benefited or injured will 
depend on the disposition that is made of this 
hay. If it is removed permanently from the 
land, it will leave it much poorer than before 
the guano was used. If, on the other hand, it is 
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fed to cows whose manure is all reapplied to 
the same land, it will be improved. The ma- 
nure made by the consumption of the fifteen 
tons of hay, in connection with the extra growth 
of roots in the soil, will be worth more than 
the two tons of guano, and it will still more 
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VARIEGATED ROSE OF SHARON. 


benefit the land, causing it to produce still more 
largely the next year. This crop being made 
into more manure, and returned to the same 
field, will again increase its yield, and there is 
scarcely a limit to the extent to which its fer- 
tility may be increased,—all by the judicious 
reinvesting of the original five tons of guano 
(principal and interest). Of course, the usual 
requirements of good husbandry (such as ro- 
tation and seeding) must not be neglected ; but 
under a good system of farming, with Peruvian 
guano to start with, the productive power of a 
farm may be vastly increased. In careless farm- 
ing guano will be found an expensive manure. 
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The Variegated Rose of Sharon, 
—e—. 

In quite a large collection of ornamental 
shrubs none has given us greater satisfaction 
than the Variegated Rose of Sharon. The or- 
dinary form with green leaves is one of the com- 
monest shrubs in cultivation, and is commonly 
called in the catalogues, Althea frutex, though 
it is not properly an Althea, but ZZibiseus Syri- 
acus. Its late appearing, single and double 
hollyhock-like flowers, and its hardiness make 
it a popular favorite. The variegated one to 
which we refer was, if we mistake not, intro- 
duced by Robt. Buist, who, though he has 
brought out many fine plants, has sent out none 











more likely to become a general favorite than 
this. The variegations of the leaves are well 
defined, the light portion being of a clear, creamy 
white. The past summer has put plants with 
variegated leaves to a severe test. They are 
regarded, and probably justly, as constitution- 
ally weaker ; and 
many of them 
lose their foliage 
in a long con- 
tinued drouth, or 
their markings 
disappear under 
our July and 
August heats. 
The Variegated 
Rose of Sharon, 
however, stood it 
bravely, and was 
bright and cheer- 
ing to the end. 
The plant makes 
such a show with 
its foliage that we 
hardly need flow- 
ers in addition; 
but it produces 
dark purple flow- 
ers which are re- 
markably double, 
Ss é 
and furnishes one 
of several in- 
stances of excep- 
tions to the state- 
ment that plants 
with variegated 
foliage do not 
bear double flow- 
ers. The leaves 
arerepresented in 
the engraving of 
the natural size, 
while the flower 
given there 1s 
much smaller 
than usual, on ac- 
count of the dry 
weather. The 
shrub isnow generally kept by nurserymen, and 
we can commend it as one of the finest of its class. 
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Job’s Tears.—(Cotx Lachryma.) 
—e— 

It is pleasant to see old and almost forgotten 
plants turn up occasionally, and when a gentle- 
man brought for a name a specimen of Job’s 
Tears, we were gratified to meet a very old gar- 
den friend. There can scarcely be any thing more 
curious in the way of a grass—for it is a grass 
that bears this lachrymose name. The engray- 
ing will show the singular character of its 
flowers, Asmall, egg-shaped involucre en ioses 
the female or perfect flower, and from this pro- 
ceeds a weak spike, bearing several staminate or 
male flowers. There is something about the 
arrangement that reminds one of Indian corn. 
The involucre, or roundish body, which incloses 
the perfect flowers, in ripening, becomes very 
hard and bony, with a smooth, polished surface, 
and of a gray color. These seeds, if we may 
call them so, have received numerous fanciful 
names, of which Job’s Tears seems to have be- 
come the most firmly attached. When perfora- 
ted the Tears are strung as beads, and used to 
make rosaries. The plant isa native of South- 
ern Europe, and in our warm summers it usually 
perfects its curious fruit, though it would be 
much safer to give the seeds a start under glass, 








Potato Grafting. 


BY JOHN WARCUP. 





[The publication of Darwin’s “ Animals and 
Plants under Domestication” brought into 
prominence the fact that hybrids could be pro- 


JOB’s TEARS.—(Coix Lachryma.) 


duced other than through the medium of the 
seed. Several instances of graft-hybrids were 
cited, among the most striking of which ‘was 
the successful blending of the characters of two 
varieties of potato by means of grafting. This 
statement at once set English experimenters at 
work, and for a while the journals contained 
numerous accounts of more or less promising 
results. During the past season, one of the 
most careful of these experimenters made the 
announcement, that he had done with potato- 
grafting as promising no useful results what- 
ever. The following, from our Canadian cor- 
respondent, John Warcup, gives the manner in 
which the grafting is done, and the results he 
obtained in his experiments last season.—Ep. | 

I grafted, last spring, an Early Rose on a Gar- 
net Chili, and also a Garnet Chilion an Early 
Rose, in like manner. I took a Chili and 
scooped out every eye, then cut from an Early 
Rose a slice in shape somewhat like a shield, 
containing a fine germ, or bud. This shield was 
inserted in a bed. prepared for it in the Chili, 
stuck on with two pins, and bound fast with 
bass. The bed and shield were made to fit as 
exactly as possible, and the grafted specimen 
immediately planted in the usual manner. The 
two sorts operated upon are both reds—the 
Chili a little the darker, and round in shape, 
the Rose paler red, and oblong. All. the speci- 
mens came up aud grew well. They were dug 
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August 24. The Rose grafted upon the Chili 
gave a fair crop—about one-half of the Rose 
type and color, and the other half of the Chili 
type, but pure white. As to the Chili grafted 
into the Rose, the vines were extremely large, 
and, when dug, gave a large yield of beautiful 
potatoes, but allof them with clear white skins, 
except one or two to each plant, which were 
red; both colors were of the Chili type, and no 
apparent sign of the Early Rose among them. 
This shows a considerable change is effected by 
this grafting operation, in that it is capable of 
so modifying the color as to give a white pro- 
geny from red parents; but that it will fulfil all 
that its advocates claim requires more proof. 
Their theory is, that by thus bringing together 
two tubers of different qualities, a race may 
be obtained partaking in some degree of the 
properties of both. They think this method 
a quick and sure way of getting new varietics. 
—_—-——~. + ——et 9 ee 


Something for our Inventors to Consider. 
—o— ; 

In looking over the advertisements o. an 
English horticultural journal an American is 
struck with the great number of horticultural 
buildings, or green-houses, that are offered, and 
usually with the recommendation that they are 
“portable and easily fixed;” and accompanying 
them are equally numerous advertisers of hot- 
water apparatus for heating such structures, 
each maker yaunting the simplicity, effective- 
ness and cheapness of his wares. The buildings 
comprise all styles, from the small, simple lean- 
to to the elegant span-roof, with transept. 
“Portable houses for the People,” as advertised 
by one maker, shows not only how generally 
diffused is a taste for horticulture in that coun- 
try, but also how readily one having such tastes 
can procure a glass-house in which to indulge 
them. It is claimed that tenants can readily 
take these houses down and move them along 
with their furniture. In this country how very 
different. One must get masons, carpenters, 
glaziers and other mechanics, the chance being 
that neither of them ever worked upon a green- 
house before. When the house is built, then 
comes the great problem of how to heat it. If 
hot water be used the apparatus costs about as 
much as the whole establishment complete 
should cost. There are hundreds of people all 
over the country who, if they could procure a 
small house at a moderate cost and without 
more trouble and fuss than the whole thing is 
worth, would be glad to put up a glass structure 
for plants. There is a good chance here for 
some one to enter an unoccupied field, and we 
doubt not it would be found a profitable one. 
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VEGETABLES AND Frurits.—One of the ever 
recurring questions met with in looking over our 
correspondence is: “ What articles of food may 
properly be called ygetables, and what fruits?” 
—There is no trouble in defining what a fruit is 
according to the botanist’s view—it is a ripened 
pistil with whatever may be permanently at- 
tached to it, whether pulpy and edible or not. 
Strictly speaking, a poppy-head is as much a 
fruitas isa pear. But when we come to popular 
usage it is not so easy to decide which among the 
fruits shall be called vegetables. We once sug- 
gested that those eaten without preparation 
sheuld be called fruits, and those that are used 
cooked or dressed should be called vegetables. 
This very nearly covers the ground, but not 
completely. In this case the tomato cooked or 
as salad would be a vegetable, but if eaten, as 
some prefer it, raw and plain, it then is a fruit. 
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If any one can suggest « better place to draw 
the line we should be glad to hear from them. 
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Congress and Horticulture. 
aes 

A copy of a proposed biil “To encourage 
the production of new and valuable Fruits and 
Plants” has been sent to us, together with a 
form of petition to be presented to Congress 
asking them to make a Jaw similar in its effect 
to that proposed by the bill. The bill proposes 
to give any originator or discoverer of any new 
variety of “ fruit, grain, herb, root, tree, wood, 
or flower, the sole right of propagating and 
selling such plant for the term of twenty-eight 
years.” That isthe “nut” of the thing, and all 
the rest of this proposed bill is subordinate and 
accessory thereto. Congress has done many 
foolish things in the eighty odd years it has 
existed, but never any thing so absolutely stupid 
as to pass such 1 bill as this. There are many 
objections to this “bill,” but the greatest of 
these is it cannot be enforced. If we sell apple 
cions to another, how is it to be proved that 
they are cions of the ‘ patented” variety until 
they fruit some years afterwards? and when they 
do fruit, who could prove that they were the 
cions sold? Then again, who can swear to the 
identity of two fruits grown in widely different 
soils and situations? ‘There is bother enough 
now in identifying varieties; but what a lovely 
time it would be if our pomologists were 
obliged to testify under oath. Suppose that we 
had patented the Triomphe de Gand strawberry 
and Romeyn should sell his seedling, what a 
time we could make by prosecuting Mr. Romeyn 
for selling our plant. The case would last 
longer than the celebrated India-rubber case. 
We do not find the name of any one well known 
in horticulture concerned in this movement. 
We are curious to see how many of those who 
are known as pomologists, florists, and horti- 
culturists generally, will be found to petition 
for this most absurd—because impracticable and 
useless Jaw. The second section of this peti- 
tion states the following: ‘“ That most of the 
varieties formerly cultivated, and which yielded 
for many years fruits and products of excellent 
quality, have recently failed in every section ; 
and that very few of the new varieties recently 
produced have proved equal in quality to those 
that have been abandoned as unsuited to our 
soil and climate.’—That is, most of the old 
plants have gone to the bad, and as the new 
ones are poorer than the old ones, we wish Con- 
gress to allow us the exclusive privilege of selling 
the new ones for twenty-eight years. There is 
acat in this meal-tub somewhere. Let horti- 
culturists consider the whole matter carefully 
before they sign this petition. 
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Pruning the Grape-vine. 
—— 

The question, “When and how shall I prune 
my grape-vines ?”, which so frequently comes to 
us each autumn, is one that cannot be readily 
nor satisfactorily answered, at least that portion 
of it which asks us to tell how. As to the time 
of pruning, there is every reason for doing it be- 
fore spring, and the earlier it is done after the fall 
of the leaf the better. There are often mild days 
in January when it can be properly done, In 
order to prune a vine understandingly one should 
be familiar with its structure, and the manner in 
which it grows. The requirements of no two 
vines being exactly alike, no set rules can be 
given which can be safely followed. The operator 











must exercise his judgment and give each indi- 
vidual vine the treatment it requires. The works 
of Fuller, Husmann, Mohr, and others, give the 


‘principles upon which all prunimfg depends, and 


in the volume for 1868, we gave a series of 
ten articles discussing the subject in great detail. 
We cannot repeat articles like these from year 
to year; and those who would understand the 
matter fully should refer to that volume or some 
of the standard works. The general trouble, 
with vines pruned without regard to any par- 
ticular system, is that too much wood is left. 
The operator should understand that the whole 
growth of next year will be produced from the 
buds now upon the vines, and that the fruit will 
not be borne upon the wood he now sees, but 
upon new green shoots that will start from these 
buds. If every cane of the present season’s 
growth be cut back so as to leave but two buds, 
the probability is that even then there will be 
many more shoots produced next spring than 
are needed. It will be seen that one must have 
an eye to future effects, and in imagination sec 
a shoot in place of every bud now before him. 
An old and entangled vine, that has been neg- 
lected for years is © very unsatisfactory subject 
tohandle. Yet, as such vines are often as much 
valued for their shade as for their fruit, it is 
worth while to bestow some Jabor upon them. 
Young vines that were set out last spring should 
be cut back to three buds, and have some earth 
drawn up around them. One or two of these 
buds, according to the strength of the vine, will 
be allowed to grow next year. In pruning, 
cut an inch or two above a bud, to guard 
against injury to the upper bud during winter. 
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House Plants. 
ee 

At this season of the year a painful wail 
comes from our correspondents—especially the 
ladies—concerning their house plants. It is all 
summed up in the words “bad Juck.” We be- 
lieve in bad luck. Ifa lady makes a cake ac- 
cording to an approved rule and puts it ina 
cold oven, she will have bad luck. If she un- 
dertakes to can fruit without putting on the 
covers properly, her fruit) will spoil, and she 
will have bad luck. So Jong as bad luck is 
taken to express the fact that a thing is not 
properly done, we accept it for want of a better 
name. Getting plants and potting them is one 
thing—properly caring for them is another. 
The demands of a plant are few; but these be- 
ing disregarded, failure is sure to follow. In the 
first place as to watering. Plants must have 
water; and many thinking that you cannot have 
too much ofa good thing, water all the time,keep- 
ing the roots in liquid mud—about as sure a way 
to kill a plant as can be desired. Ifa plant gets 
too dry, it can usually be restored ; but we know 
of no way in which to restore asodden mass of 
water-soaked roots. Decay sets in, and the job 
is done. We losta fine window-box of plants 
from telling the house-maid to soak it once 
thoroughly. She kept it soaked. We thought 
the earth was a long time in drying out, and 
upon inquiry found that she had faithfully added 
water each day to keep it soaked. The conse- 
quence was a loss of a lot of nice plants. 
Plants in open ground are treated to alterna- 
tions of wetness and dryness. Every one must 
have noticed how much better plants stand a 
drouth than a long continued rain. With 
house plants we must keep up this alternation 
and allow the earth in the pots to be so far ex- 
hausted of moisture that air can penetrate the 
earth. No plant, unless it be a thorough aquat- 
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ic, can flourish in sodden earth. The rule 
should be to water just before the plant begins 
to need it. A watchful eye will notice the 
proper time. 

Air is another requirement of house plants. 
We ourselves contrive to survive with an im- 
pure atmosphere, but the plants cannot be de- 
ceived. They must have proper air or they will 
perish, In old-fashioned houses heated by wood 
fires, where there is abundant ventilation, there 
is no difficulty in growing house plants. In our 
modern houses, success with plants is the ex- 
ception. Open the windows whenever there is 
no danger of freezing the plants. 

Dust is the housekeeper’s annoyance, and it 
is also that of the plant. Cover the plants with 
papers oracloth while sweeping is going on, and 
as often as practicable set the pots in a sink or 
bath-tub and give them a fine showering from a 
watering-pot. 

Heai.—This must be governed by the require- 
ments of the family. When it can be regulated, 
the temperature for plants at night should be 
from 10 to 15 degrees less than they have with 
sunlight. Here is one great trouble with house 
plants. We keep the temperature of our rooms 
as high or higher at night than we do in the 
daytime. 

Fertilizers.— Much is written by amateur 
newspaper writers about the use of ammonia, 
and this and that specific for making plants 
flourish. We have raised a great many house 
plants, and have had about as good success as 
the average, without recourse to any of this 
fancy treatment. The plants are put into good, 
rich, light soil at the outset, and they do not 
need any thing from the apothecary’s shop. 
Some who write about plaints seem to delight in 
throwing a mystery about their cultivation and 
ascribe their success to certain fertilizers. 
Proper watering, judiciows airing, and a low 
night temperature, will do all that can be done 
for their welfare. 

—_—— = <4) a @ oe ee 
Notes from the Pines. 
ee 

There was never any thing finer than the frost 
work the other morning upon the edges of the 
celery! Each Jeaf was fringed with a border 
of pure white crystals which, in contrast with 
the dark green of the leaf, made a filigree work 
so beautiful that it seemed a pity that the rising 
sun should destroy it all. Winter has its beau- 
ties as well as spring-time and summer. 

Corvon Preacu-TREES.—I have taken a great 
deal of pleasure in a dozen Cordon peach-trees 
A trellis 
was made a foot from the house, the trees plant- 
ed four feet apart. Each was cut back to with- 
ina foot of the root, and only a single stem al- 
lowed to grow. How that stem did grow! I 
watched if morning and evening as it kept on 
growing and growing. Then it put out side 
shoots, and when they had made eight leaves 
they were pinched back to four, Here was oc- 
cupation and amusement, this watching and 
pinchitfg. Of the pinched shoots, some of them 
pushed again, and they were treated just as the 
original shoots were, Now that the leaves are 
off, I have my trees, nearly all, eight feet high, 
and for the greater part of their hight, furnish- 
ed with short branches, which I shall cut in 
somewhat. Some people see these trees and 
ask what is the use. Such do not know the 
pleasures of horticulture. Setting out an acre 
or ten acres of trees for the profit thereof is one 
thing. Planting a dozen trees to guide and 
mould under one’s own hands, is another, If I 





never get a peach I shall have been amply re- 
paid in the enjoyment I have had in pinching 
and pruning. But if one can prognosticate, I 
shall get peaches; for my cordon trees are all 
furnished with blossom buds, and if a frost 
comes at blossoming time I can protect them 
with mats, or with newspapers for that matter. 
One peach so raised will be worth a basket of 
Delawares, because it will be mine. Now this 
is just the feeling that we lack in this country— 
the growing of athing for the sake of growing 
it. In true horticulture, dollars and cents do 
not come into the account. 

Sprnacn.— Was there ever such a provoking 
thing. I hada patch sown in September. It 
came up and stayed up. Iam thankful that it 
did not go back into the ground again; but it 
would not grow and give me thinnings for the 
table. Now in these December days it has taken 
a start and is growing famously, and gives 
promise of an excellent crop for spring. 

Sco.tymus.—I don’t know any other name for 
it unless it be the French, Scolyme @ Espagne, 
and that can only be translated into Spanish 
Scolymus. Well, Scolymus is as good a name 
as Salsifv, and the plant isa great deal better 
than the one that bears that name. It is one of 
the new things I have tried this year, and I like 
it. It bears great thistle-like tufts of leaves 
—and its root goes down and down; but when 
you get it up you have got something. It is a 
long, large, white root, that does not, like Sal- 
sify, turn black upon the slightest exposure. 
It has much the oyster flavor of Salsify, and, 
upon the whole, IT am much pleased with 
it. Apart of the crop has been dug, and the 
rest left to see how it will winter over. From 
one season’s experience, I am inclined to com- 
mend the Scolymus. 





WEEbps.—It is not usual to talk about weeds 
in December; but just go into your garden, 
that you thought was left clean at the clearing 
up, and see the little green tufts, not bigger 
than an old-fashioned sixpence, but, they are 
there, and, with the first warm sun in March, 
they will “blossom and bourgeon” in a way 
that will surprise you. Botanically, I Jove 
weeds, horticulturally, I detest them; and so 
astonish my man by directing him to do a bit of 
hoeing in December, when the ground and 
the weeds are just right. 





About Commission Merchants. 


SESS 

Whoever raises a crop, whether it be fruits or 
early vegetables, poultry or what not, wishes to 
get the best possible price for it. He thinks, if 
Within reaching distance, he can do best in the 
New-York market, and as a matter of course 
sends to the American Agriculturist to know 
who is a “reliable commission merchant.” We 
have done with recommending commission 
merchants, for this reason: The nature of the 
business is such that with the best intentions on 
both sides, consignee and consignor, there is like- 
ly to be a misunderstanding. Some of the best 
men we ever knew in the business have been 
stigmatized as rascals, and some of the worst ones 
have been able to show, in certain cases, a clear 
record. Under the circumstances we do not 
vouch for the standing of any commission mer- 
chant. We know of some with. whom we would 
trust any thing, but others living far away might 
send them produce and feel that they had not 
been fairly dealt with. When our friends send 
to us asking us to recommend a commission 


merchant, the best we can do is to send the 
cards of two or three whom we believe to be 
honest, and there our responsibility ends. 
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The Edible Polymnia.—Novelties. 
Misti 2 

In April last, under the head of “A Proposed 
New Vegetable,” we gave an account of the 
Edible Polymnia (Polymnia edulis), and at the 
same time presented an engraving of the root, 
which had been sent us by a Prussian seeds- 
man. We stated that we had the seeds, and 
proposed to try the plant and give a report of 
it. - The seeds, which were carefully sown ina 
hot-bed, did not come up, and we procured a 
second lot, but met with no better success. A 
friend, who is always on tlre lookout for nov- 
elties, sent to Europe for some seeds, which he 
received by post, but he did not succeed in 
raising a plant. Thus far we have heard of 
no Edible Polymnia in this country. Now 
comes the Jilustration Horticole with a record of 
the experience with the plant in Belgium. An 
account is given of its history and botanical 
characters, but its value is summed up in the 
concluding paragraphs, which we translate: 

“ After all this fine enthusiasm, and after a 
serious examination, it remains thus: the Po- 
lymnia contains 6°{) of sugar, and no starch at 
aul: it is below mediocrity as an alimentary 
plant, and should only be planted, like the Je- 
rusalem Artichoke, in poor soils, where its tu- 
hers and foliage may be harvested for cattle. 





“This is its true position. It has, however, 
another to fill, and’ it is this which makes us 
write to-day upon a plant too much praised and 
too much defamed: it is that of a plant of or- 
namental flowers and foliage, for parks and 
large gardens.” Then follows a notice of its 
usefulness for decorative purposes. We have . 
devoted this much of space to the matter to 
show the difficulties that surround the intro- 
duction of new plants. Our seedsmen, ever on 





the aiert for novelties, import and sell them 
with the foreign descriptions, A person who 
buys an untested novelty must not blame our 
dealers if it turn out perfectly worthless. There 
is a great pleasure in experimenting with new 
things, and in watching the development of a 
plant that we have never before known. Dis- 
appointment is the rule; but when satisfaction 
does attend the trial, we forget the ninety-nine 
blanks in our joy over one prize. We would 
not discourage the trial of novelties, for, with- 
out this, gardening would lose half its charms, 
hut caution our readers to remember that they 
are novelties. If one cannot afford to risk 
a little money for the pleasure of seeing how 
they will come out, he had better purchase only 
well-tested varieties, that can be relied upon. 
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Ontons.—Many complain that onions do not 
keep. The trottble is in keeping tlrem too warm. 
The onion isa bulb, a plant at rest, and the least 
warmth starts it into activity. It is mach better 
that onions should remain frozen through tlie 
winter, provided they @an thaw gradually, than 
to put them in a céMar or other warm place 
where their vegetative powers will be aroused. 
If put in large heaps ofifons will be sure to spoil ; 
but if spread in thin Myers and covered with 
hay and straw, so that if frozen the thawing 
may be gradual, they will keep well through 
the winter. It is the custom with onion growers 
to get their crop to market gs soon as possible. 
If they were to provide proper storage, they 





would realize much more for them, when 
| sent to market later in the season. 
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The Pine-cone Oak-Gall. 





The accompanying illustration represents a 
very singular growth, found by Mr. C. J. Sidell 
on a white oak twig. It is a gall made 
by a large gall-fly, described by Baron 
Osten Sacken, of New York, from a gall 
found on Quercus Prinus, (White Swamp 
Oak,) as Cynips quercus. Strodilana, in the 
Proceedings of the Entomological Society 
of Phila., Vol. IIL, p. 690. This is what 
entomologists call a polythalamous gall, 
i. e,, one having many cells; for each of 
the cuneiform bodies composing it con- 
tains a hard cell, wherein lies a fat, 
whitish, footless grub. In the course of 
the winter this grub gradually assumes 
the pupa state, the legs, feelers, wings, 
etc., of the future fly appearing by a 
sort of budding process. By spring the 
fly will have matured, when it will eat 
its way out of the gall through a round, 
smooth hole, and commence to found 
new galls. The gall is doubtless pro- 
duced by the sting of the insect on the 
leaves of a bud, each leaf growing into 
the shape represented in our illustration. 

The “gall-nut” from which ink is 
made is produced by the punctures of a 
closely allied fly (Cynips galle-tinctoriw) 
on the leaves of a species of oak (Quer- 
cus infectoria), which grows commonly 
throughout Asia Minor. How few per- 
sons ever reflect that they owe so much 
to a tiny fly, and, to use the words of 
Kirby, “ How infinitely are we indebted 
to this little creature, which at once en- 
ables us to converse with our absent 
friends and connections, be their distance 
from us ever so great, and supplies the 
means by which, to use the poet’s lan- 
guage, we can ——‘give to airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name,’ enabling 
the poet, the philosopher, the politician, 
the moralist and the divine to embody 
their thoughts for the amusement, instruc- 
tion, direction and reformation of mankind.” 

The subject of galls and their architects is a 





PINE-CONE OAK-GALL. 


most interesting and fascinating one, and we 
never cease to wonder at the great diversity of 
form and structure, and at the apparent blend- 
ing of the animal and vegetable organisms 
which our different galls exhibit; for there is 





not one of them that could be produced either 
by the vegetable alone or by the insect alone, 
and each particular gall is as invariably found on 
its particular plant, as are the flowers and fruit. 


LILAC-FLOWERED FUCHSIA. 
The Lilac-flowered Fuchsia. 
ee 
There are some forty or more species of the 
Fuchsia in cultivation; the varieties produced 





| 


| 


by hybridization and sporting are almost innu- | 


merable. Not many yearsago a Fuchsia was a 
rarity, to be found only in choice collections of 
plants. Now they are multiplied so rapidly 
that they are the commonest things sold by the 
street venders of flowers. Each year brings 
its collection of new varieties, as it does of ge- 
raniums and verbenas. Most of those in our 
collections are so mixed and blended that it is 
difficult to trace their origin to the original spe- 
cies, 


The best known varieties are those with | 





pendulous flowers, with the calyx and corolla | 


having their colors in marked contrast. The 
Fuchsia of which we present an engraving, is 
so unlike the common type that, at first sight, it 
would hardly be taken for a Fuchsia, It is 
called Lilac-flowered; not on account of the 
color, but from the resemblance to a Lilac in 
bearing a cluster of small flowers. 
soms, which are produced abundantly, are of a 
violet-pink color. It is one of the Fuchsias 
which bloom well during the winter. The 
florists usually have it as Fuchsia syringaflora, 
but it is properly a variety of F arborescens. 
It is a native of Mexico and Guatemala. 
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Ravears Forcine.—In October last Mr. 
Henderson described the manner of forcing 
Rhubarb on the large scale, with a hint how it 





The blos- | 





not prepared for a supply of Rhubarb by taking 
up the roots last fall, can probably do so during 
some mild spell, such as we frequently have 
this month. Place the roots close together in a 
barrel, fill the spaces between with earth 
and set the barrel near the kitchen stove 
or near the furnace in the cellar, taking 
care it does not become too dry. Last 
winter we partly filled a cask with horse 
manure and placed the roots upon it and 
added earth to fillin between them. This 
was set in the barn and afforded an 
early supply. The cask or barrel may 
be closely covered, as light is not needed. 





The Gigantic Rhinoceros Beetle. 
Mr. J. A. Forney, Brittain, N. C., sent 
us, some time ago, a large insect for a 
name, remarking, “They show a great 
fondness for the light after night. We 
have found several in the house when 
a window is left open.” Tie immense 
brown beetle enclosed is a female of the 
Gigantic Rhinoceros Beetle (Dynastes 
tityus Linn.), and that our readers may 
recognize it we present herewith a por- 
trait of the male. The female differs 
from him in being generally a little small- 
er, in lacking the horns on the thorax, 
and in having but a small tubercle on 
the head. Both sexes are very variable 
in the ground color, some specimens be- 
ing glaucous-green, with brown spots, 
some brown, with glaucous spots, and 
others again entirely green, or entirely of 
’ a deep chestnut-brown, like the one sent. 
The spots also vary much in_ size. 
This beetle is the largest N. A. species, 
and though tolerably common at the 
South, is very rare in the more Northern 
States. It breeds in the decaying roots 
of several trees, and Say informs us 
that a number of them were once found 
near Philadelphia in the cavity of an old 
cherry-tree that was blown down by a violent 
wind. Its larva bears a general resemblance 
to the common White Grub of our meadows. 
The specimen sent by Mr. Forney was packed 
in a paper box, and, for a wonder, came through 





GIGANTIC RHINOCEROS BEETLE. 


the mail without being crushed. We would 


| ask our friends who send insects for determina- 


| 


could be done in a small way. Those who have | 


tion, to enclose them in small wooden or tin 
boxes, or pack them in such a way that they 
will reach us safely. Three-fourths of those 
sent us arrive in unrecognizable fragments. A 
quill, plugged with paper, does for small insects, 


| 
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What is a Warrener ? 
BY AN OLD FOGY. 
=e 
“Was this cooked in the Warrener ?” asked the 
Colonel, as he was carving a piece of meat that 
looked neither roasted nor boiled, but thoroughly 
well done and juicy. The good lady replied that 
it was, and I was “stumped.”’ I thought I knew 
every cook-in-able thing from the old-fashioned 
bake-kettle to the latest patent Yankee broiler. 
‘* Warrener’’ was too much to keep silence under, 
and the matter had to be investigated. I havesince 
seen it described in an English work as ‘‘ Captain 


Fig. 1.—A WARRENER. 


Warren’s Everybody’s Cooking Pot,” and I don’t 
wonder that the name has been shortened into 
Warrener. The invention seems to be a capital one, 
as it allows of cooking by steam, and without either 
steam or water coming in contact with the meat. 
The general appearance is shown in figure 1. It is 
much like a large glue-pot, with the modification 
shown in figure 2, which gives a section; A, is the 
outer vessel which contains water; 3B, the inner 
vessel, in which the meat is put; this vessel 
does not touch the bottom of the outer one, but 
fits closely enough to it at the rim to prevent the 
escape of steam. The cover C, is double; a tube, 
D, passes from the outside of the inner vessel and 
projects upwards to mect a tube in the cover; 
these tubes fit together closely. The cover is also 
shown, separately, in figure 38. Water is put into 
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Vig, 2.—sucrioN OF WARKRENER. 





the outer pot, A, until it reaches the bottom of the 
inner one, L; the meat is placed in B, without any 
water. The cover, C, is then put on with its tube 
connecting with D, and the apparatus placed on 
the fire. The water in the outer vessel soon boils, 
and steam is formed which completely enyelops 











the one containing the meat, passes through the 
tube into the cover, where it condenses and trickles 
back again into the boiler. The meat is thorough- 
ly cooked in its own juices, without danger cf 
scorching, and is so acceptable that in the family 
above referred to the Warrener is in frequent use. 
When the water once reaches the boiling point it re- 
quires very little heat to keep it there continuously, 
as none is lost by evaporation. It would seem al- 





; 


Fig. 3.—COVER OF WARRENER. 


most impossible that a dinner placed in this could 
be spoiled by the most stupid “‘ help.”? An inter- 
mediate vessel is provided, which may be placed 
between Band the cover, in which vegetables may 
be cooked at the same time with the meat. Ido 
not know if the Warrener is for sale in this coun- 
try, but if not it ought to be, as it appears to be 
an economical and excellent household contrivance. 
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Bridal Gifts. 








[There is much to be said on both sides of the 
custom of giving wedding presents. One of our 
clerical friends puts his side of the case in strong 
language in the following article. Still, to our 
view, he does not touch the point of the fashiona- 
ble wedding where ‘tickets’? are sent to those 
who are supposed to give liberally on such occasions, 
and where, after marriage, friends are estimated 
by the articles they presented to the bride.—EpD ] 

Shall we bestow them? They are quite the fash- 
ion; and it is almost as much the fashion to decry 
the usage as a bad thing in itself. ~ Hear one, a 
woman, on this topic. “The modern fashion of dis- 
playing at weddings the bridal gifts, has caused 
more evils, in divers ways, than its ostentatious 
originator ever dreamed of; indeed, ostentation is 
the least of these. Could that wide-spread table, 
groaning under its costly burden, speak and tell 
the private history of its precious things, the ad- 
miring crowd around it would soon be hushed by 
its humiliating confessions. It might even tell of 
sleepless nights ; of days passed in contriving how 
to bring a fit offering there ; of screwing and pinch- 
ing; of cheating some creditor of his due, or poy- 
erty out of the contents of the household poor- 
box, and what is worse, the soul of that blessing 
which the God of the poor had ready ‘for the cheer- 
ful giver,’ now turned into a purloiner of God’s 
money! Or, of selfish ambition to excel in giving, 
and be foremost in the praises of spectators ; of 
pride, envy, jealousy, petty strife, extravagance, 
penuriousness in secret, for hard-earned public 
commendation.’’—All this is very cloquent, but not 
very just. The custom is no doubt liable to abuse, 
as is every good thing that God has given us. We 
have attended many weddings among the rich and 
the poor, where the gifts were very numerous and 
costly, and where there were none at all: and have 
had an intimate personal acquaintance with many 
of the circles that brought their offerings on these 
occasions. We have yet to learn of the first one 
that gave beyond his means, or of one that was se- 
riously inconvenienced, or of one whose bad blood 
was stirred by the sympathy and love of friends 
and kindred, shown to the bride. There is proba- 
bly as little danger of giving from wrong notions 
on these occasions as there is in bestowing our re- 
ligious charitics in church. If we were in the in- 
surance business we would take risks on this kind 
of peril at very low rates. But shall we abolish 
missions, ragged schools, and soup houses, because 
some ostentatious Pharisee gives a thousand dol- 
lars for these objects, to see his name in print, and 
to help his chances at the next election? Shall we 
tighten our purse strings because Bullion, sitting 
in the next slip, puts a big roll of greenbacks on 
to the plate, to astonish the natives? We ap- 
prove of soup houses, and missions, and shall keep 
giving, and leave Bullion and other ostentatious 














people to square their own accounts with their 
Maker. We approve the custom of making bridal 
gifts, and shall continue to make them, where per- 
sonal friends need them. There isa good deal of 
twaddle and more hypocrisy in the criticism made 
upon this custom. The real points in the indict- 
ment against the usage, are not those named in the 
communication we have quoted. These are only 
the apology for stinginess, which, in most cases, is 
the only objection to remembering the bride. The 
men and women who make the strongest objec- 
tions to the custom, are those who have abundant 
means, and do not love to give to any thing. They 
love accumulation, and give with as much reluct- 
ance to the poor as they do to brides. They have 
the same opinion of soup houses that they have of 
weddings; they are conspiracies to rob them of 
their hard-earned money. We do not expect any 
thing but croaking and criticism, from such people. 
Their professed regard for the evils wrought by 
this custom is a convenient cloak for their own 
meanness, and should be estimated accordingly. 
Giving tothe bride! When can there be a fitter 
occasion for giving? She is going out from the 
home of her youth toa new home, to make new 
friends and acquaintanees. Should not the old 
ones show their tender regard, and give their keep- 
sakes with their blessing? Should they not crown 
her queen of the festive hour, and bring offerings 
that will abide, when the orange blossoms have 
faded? Those gifts will be prized from their asso- 
ciations, rather than from their intrinsic value. 
So they be fitting and worthy of the giver, they 
will be cherished,—not as trophies, but as the 
tokens of affection, carrying along the precious 
memories of girlhood into the cares and trials of 
her new life, A little sentiment still, if you please, 
O close-fisted critics, on wedding occasions! Let 
a bride differ a little from a heifer that is sold for 
the shambles! 


System in Housekeeping. 





It is easy to see that considerable daily planning 
may be saved by systematizing the regular work of 
the week. For instance, devote Monday to washing, 
Tuesday to baking, Wednesday to ironing, Thursday 
to odd jobs that require considerable time, Friday 
to a general brushing and cleansing of the house, 
Saturday to baking again. Then if you can system- 
atize the daily meals so much the better. I once 
heard a man laugh because a lady friend of ours 
had dismissed her boarders, giving as a reason that 
it ‘tired her to death” to plan three meals a day 
for fastidious people. If she had only the planning 
to do, he thought she had an easy time. But this 
endless planning and contriving are really pretty 
hard for a woman of delicate health, whose tastes 
lie mainly in another direction. The woman I 
speak of was an excellent housekeeper, but a better 
teacher or writer. Some people seem to think it 
unnatural and rather disgraceful for a woman to 
fecl a distaste for housekeeping. Why is it more 
so than fora man to feel no relish for farming? 
Women who do all their own work are unable to 
carry out a weekly system as strictly as those who 
employ domestics, they have so many interruptions 
from company, sickness, and other causes. When 
you have once arranged a good system for the weck, 
be determined to let no small causes break in upon 
it. Your “help”’’ will soon learn to depend upon 
it greatly, and will be considerably put out by any 
great deviation. In the arrangement of a system 
for meals, it is well to leave considerable margin 
for extra dishes, but some of the main items may 
be definitely decided. Some housekeepers always 
bake beans for a part of the dinner on Monday when 
the wash-boiler occupies the stove. R. 

ee 
The Use of Apples. 
BY A WESTCHESTER CO., N. Y., HOUSEKEEPER. 
pale 

When the apple first becomes fit for use, it is not 
quite so casy to spoil it, for its juiciness, tender- 
ness and acidity, triumph over bad cooking. Even 
then, however, it can be made much better by Jue 
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dicious preparation. But it is when apples are 
getting old and withered, and are losing their fla- 
vor, that they need special care. The most com- 
mon errors in making sauce are using too much 
water, which renders the apples flavorless, cook- 
ing them soslowly that they become discolored and 
tough, and removing them from the stove before 
they are thoroughly cooked, thus leaving them 
hard and lumpy. I annex a few recipes which are 
well tried and proved, and always liked. 


Apple Sauce, No. 1.—Pare, core, and 
cut tart apples, put them in a basin with just water 
enough to keep them from burning, cover closely 
and cook quickly. When perfectly tender, stir them 
down, sweeten and turn out into a djsh to cool. 


Apple Sauce, No. 2.—Wash, core, and 
eut out all imperfect places in the apples, but do 
not peel them. Proceed as above. When cooked, 
turn into a sieve, and when cool enough for your 
hand, rub them through. Sweeten and let cool. 
When apples are fresh and green, apple sauce neods 
no flavoring; but late in winter and during the 
spring, a few drops of Jemon juice added to any 
preparation. of apples, quite suecessfully counter- 
feits the natural acid of the fruit. 


Baked Sour Apples.—Greenings are the 


best. Put them into a deep baking-pan, sprinkle 
sugar over and around them, fill the pan half full 
of water and bake quickly. 


Baked Sweet Apples.—These require 
a slow fire. <A little water in the pan is an im- 
provement, and alittle sugar, also, though they are 
very good without either. 

Preserved Apples.—Pecl, core, and halve 
acid apples. Make a syrup of seven ounces of 
sugar to each pound of apples. 
slowly until tender, remove them from the syrup ; 
add to the syrup one lemon cut in slices, for each 
two pounds of apples, let it boil for twenty imin- 
utes. Return the apples to the syrup, let them 
eook for two or three minutes, and put them up in 
air-tight cans to be used at pleasure. 

Apple Dumpling. — Make a crust of 1 
quart of flour, 2 teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 1 
teaspoonful of soda, 1 tablespoonful of butter or 





Boil the apples | 


lard, a little salt, and milk enough to make a dough | 


that can be rolled out. Cut this dough in eight 
pieces, roll them out thin, put slices of sour ap- 
ple upon them, fold them up tight and steam or 


bake. Baking will require thirty minutes, steam- 
ing an hour. Either hard or liquid sauce may be | 
used. The following is an excellent recipe for 


Liquid Sauce.—1 cup of sugar and & cup | 


of butter, rubbed to a cream. Then stir in the 


well-beaten white of 1 egg. 
orlemon. Just before bringing to the table add 
4 eup of boiling water. 

Apple Pies to be good, should not be more 


Flavor with nutmeg | 


than two days old, and to be in perfection, should ! 


be eaten when cool, the day they are made. The 
contents of an apple pie may be ever so good, but 
if enclosed in a tough envelope of crust, the result 
will be a poor pic. 
pears to me as simple an operation as any in the 
eulinary department. 


Pie Crust.—aA good rule is % of a teacupful 
of lard, well pressed down, to every 2 teacupfuls 
of flour; a little salt, and only water enough to 
hold the ingredients together. This makes enough 
crust for one medium sized pie. Mix quickly and 
earelessly, not kneading at all.——For mince pies, 
from %% of a cup to a whole cup of lard, is necessa- 
ry for every 2 cups of flour. This rule never fails 
to make good, crisp pie crust for me. 

Apple Pie, No. 1.—Slice pecled apples 
upon a pie plate, and cover with a crust. 
press it down at the edge, but trim it off neatly.. 
Bake quickly and thoroughly. Remove tlie crust, 
turn its upper side down upon another pie plate. 
Mash the apple, sweeten it to the taste, flavor with 
nutmeg, add a piece of butter the size of a hickory 
nut, and spread the mixture upon the ernst. A 
little sweetened cream poured upon this when 
eaten, is delicious; or the pie may be made very 


| stir in with a spoon. 
The making of good crust ap- | 


nice by spreading the well-beaten and sweetened 
whites of 3 eggs over the top. In the latter case, 
the apple should be made very sweet. 

Apple Pie, No. 2.—Proceed as in No. 1, 
but make an upper and an under crust. In this 
case remove the upper crust when baked, sea- 
son and sweeten the apple, and cover again. 


Apple Pudding, No. 1.—1 pint of stew- 


ed and sifted apple, 3 eggs, sugar to make it very | 


sweet, 1g pint each of cream and milk, a little 
salt, nutmeg, and raisins. Bake with an under crust, 


Apple Pudding, No, 2.—1 pint of cream 
and milk, half and half, 1 pint of sifted flour, a half 
dozen large apples, four eggs, a little salt. Peel 
the apples and take out the cores without break- 
ing the apples; steam them until tender, then put 
them into the pudding dish and vour the batter 
over them, and bake about 45 minutes, Eat with the 
liquid sauce, the recipe for which is given above. 
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Modern Cooking.—Brown Bread. 
BY A MODERN HOUSEKEEPER. 
~~ 

I have much sympathy for the ‘‘ old-fogy,’’ who, 
in the Agriculturist for last September, repeats the 
merited praises of the ‘‘bake-kettle.’? That he 
tells nothing but the truth, my father can well at- 
test, for I have often heard him describe both the 
kettle and his mother’s ‘“‘ brown bread.’ — Still, 
even if Thad a genuine bake-kettle, I could never 
hope to get the good, sound, hickory wood, which 
our grandmothers used in such abundance to obtain 
living coals for their cooking and baking. So I faney 
we must keep watching for the next best thing, and 
for two years past I have been using a ‘‘steamer,”’ 
(at least, this is the only name I know for the arti- 
cle). Brown bread of any kind, cooked in a steam- 
er, and finished with twenty minutcs of browning 
in 2 modern oven, is not to be despised ; indeed, it 
is a luxury that I seldom see away from home. It 
has the merit of ‘long-continued cooking,” at 


an even temperature, ‘‘ with juices and flavors re- | 


tained ;”’ and the same applies to a large variety of 
the articles used for our table. Stuffed meats, veg- 
etables of all kinds, apple dumplings, and even 
rice, may be cooked by steam, and need only to be 
carefully tested to be appreciated. Ia making 
brown bread, I have combined the best elements of 
different recipes, and have had excellent success. 
So many have asked “Tlow do you make this 








bread?” that I have thought some of your readers | 


may like to try the same. 

For Graham Bread, I boila pint of milk, 
and thicken with wheat meal (Graham flour), then 
add cold milk enough to make the whole as thin as 
light batter. As soon as cool cnough not to seald, 
add half a teacupful of hop yeast, and set ina warm 
place torise. When light, I put in a little salt, and 
halfa teacupful of syrup (or rather swecten to taste), 
and as much wheat meal (Graham flour) as I ean 
Then I sprinkle a little fine 
flour on the dough-board, and mould my brown 
bread until it works elear from my board and hands, 
but still careful not to get it too stiff and dry, then 
put it into a round basin (that will fit nicely in my 
steamer) and return to the warm place to rise. 
When light enough to bake, I put it into the steamer 
over boiling water, and let it cook an hour, then 
bake twenty minutes inthe oven. By a little prac- 
tice and good judgment, a housekeeper can alter 
the size of the loaf and learn the proper stiffness, 
observing carefully not to open the steamer while 
the bread is cooking, or the bread will be heavy. 


For Corn Bread, I make the sponge 


Do not | the same way, with scalded Indian meal, add 


salt and syrup, but thicken with fine wheat flour 
altogether. Let it rise, and steam and bakeas above 
described. Indeed, I learned to make corn bread in 
this way from my mother, before we thought of 
using Graham bread. Perhaps some of your readers 
may not know that the quickest and best way to 
boil milk is to put it into atin dish and set that into 
akettle of boiling water. Thus scorching is avoided. 


it will then be juicy and tender. 


Domestic Recipes.’ 
BY AUNT HATTIE. 
ae 

‘To Make Stewed Oysters Wender. 
—Turn the oysters with the liquor into a conyen- 
ient dish. With a fork remove each oyster to 
another dish, passing it as you do so through the 
oyster liquor, in order to wash off any bits of shell, 
ete. When all have been removed, strain the 
liquor through a fine sieve, which will retain the 
bits and yellow crabs. Some people eat these lit- 
tle crabs, but T reject them from an oyster stew as 
they suggest carelessness. Put the strained liquor 
into the kettle with the quantity of water or milk 
you think proper, and set to boil. Add rolled 
cracker and salt. A little maee (only a little) isa 
great addition, as it brings out the oyster flavor; I 
do not put in pepper as some guests do not like it, 
and the color of the soup is not so good. Each 
person ean suit his own taste by using either the 
black or Cayenne. The clearer and whiter a soup 
appears, the better it will be relished. I omit 
cracker in a dinner soup; each guest must be sup- 
plied, however, at the table. Keep out the oysters 
until all the ingredients of the soup are added, and 
until it thoroughly boils. Now add the oysters. 
As soon as it comes to a good boil, the soup is 
ready to serve. If you have a very rich stew, a 
great many oysters and little soup—it may be well 
to put only a part of the oysters in at a time, wait- 
ing until the first lot have hada good seald before 
adding the remainder. The idea is to give each 
oyster a good seald on the outside surface; it 
cooks them sufficiently and ayoids the toughness 
that comes from overcooking. Treated according 
to these directions the oysters in a stew will be 
as tender as raw ones. It is very easy to spoil 
oysters by overdoing them. 

Roast Goose.-—Itshould be very fat ; remove 
every pinfeather. Then pass alighted paper over 
the outside surface to remoye the fine hairs. Make 
a forcemeat, either as for turkey, of fine bread 
crumbs seasoned with summer savory, salt and pep- 
per, or, with sage and two onions chopped fine, 
with pepper and salt. Roast until a fine brown all 
over. If anice brown around the legs and wings, 
you may be pretty sure it is done. Remove every 
particle of the fat from the pan. It is not fit to eat. 
Keep it however, for a lubricating oil, and other 
useful purposes. Make a gravy of the brown 
sediment remaining inthe pan, Apple sauce and 
onion sauce with potatoes, peeled and boiled whole, 
are the usual accompaniments. 

Roast Duck.—The fatter the better, as 
The fect, neck, 


| gizzard, and liver, must be stewed until tender. 


See that every pinfeather is removed, and singe off 
the hairs. Be very careful to remove the two oil 
sacs from the back, as they will impart a very dis- 
agreeable flavor if allowed to remain. Foreemeat 
Roast until brown. Re- 
Serve with poia- 


the same as for goose. 
move all the fat from the gravy. 
toes, apple sauce, onion sauce, and green peas. 
How to Skin and Stew a Rabbit. 
—Make a small incision in the lower part of the 
belly, being careful not to cut deeper than the skin. 
Put down the knife and gently tear the skin up- 
wards about three inches. Now take hold of one 
hind leg and force the hip joint up along the side 
of the body under the skin. Take hold of the bare 
joint and pull the lez out of the skin. Do the 
other the same. Now take hold of the two skinned 
legs with one hand and grasp the loose skin with 
the other hand. Use your strength firmly but 
gently, and separate the remaining skin, including 
the head and fore feet. The feet joints with a half 
of the ears must be separated under the skin witb 
a knife, and remain with the skin, as they cannot 
After removing the entrails, soak un 
til white and free from blood. Double the feet un- 
der, and secure the head firmly to the back. Tie 
the body firmly with a nice white string, and stew 
gently until very tender. I use, to accompany the 
rabbit, a nice onion sauce, but bread sauce or 
a mushroom stew may be served, as preferred. 


be skinned. 


Ses. 
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BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS. 


A New Wear’s Greeting. 





What shall a New Year's greeting be to all our boys 
and girls but to wish them a *“t Happy New Year?” Now, 
it seems not very long ago that we did the very same 


thine. Bless us! how the years do fly! To you, young 
people, it seems a very long while from Christmas to 


Christmas, and from New Years to New Years. When 
the holidays are over, and you have enjoyed your visits, 
your presents, your vacation, and all the pleasant things 
that holiday time brings, and after school has commenced 
again, and you have talked it all over with your school- 
mates, then some of you no doubt say, ‘*Oh, dear! it 
is solone before Christmas and New Years will come 
again!” Itis not so with us older people; we find the 
years come around fast enough—too fast, indeed, for all 
the work there is to doin them. Yon, too, will find it so 
when you are no longer boys and girls. A ‘t Happy New 
Year!” How often at the beginning of the year do we 
speak that wish to our friends! A pleasant wish it is; 
but if it is mere empty words, it does n’t make any one 
happy. We must follow up our words by deeds if we 
would have our wish ‘come to pass.” We wished you 
a ‘** Happy New Year,’ and we shall try, in our way, to 
gontribute to your happiness. We don’t see each other 
but once a month, but we will try to have a jolly time 
when we do mect, and to make it all the merrier, we 
have persuaded * Aunt Sune” to come along with us. You 
don’t know who Aunt Sue is; but those who were boys 
and girls ten years ago will tell you that she is—as Capt. 
Cuttle would say—‘‘ the chock-fulledest’’ of puzzles of 
any one you ever saw. Just look at her Puzzle Box for 
this month, and see what a lot of nice things she has pre- 
pared, and she means to keep doing so. Then we shall 
try to make you happy with a nice lot of pictures ; some 
shall be funny, to make you laugh, and some serious, to 
make you think. Then the Doctor will have some of his 
talks—well; just you see if we don’t have a pretty good 
time once a month. Now, what are you going to do to 
make it a ‘*Happy New Year?” If you know of any 
thing better than to try to make some one else happy, we 
wish you would tell us what itis. You need not go ont- 
side of the family to find opportunities. There are 
mother, father, sister and brother, and you can do so 
many things to make them happy; or, what is much the 
same thing, yon can avoid doing so many things that will 
make them unhappy, that every boy and girl ean, if they 
will, to show that they are really in earnest when they 
wish others a ‘*‘ Happy New Year.” 


About Walking. 


Ilow many boys and girls like to walk for the sake of 
walking? They think that they would like to have 
dumb-bells, Indian elubs and house gymnasiums, with 
which to take exercise to improve their health ; and for- 
get that they possess the means by which to take the 
most, healthful kind of exercise—walking. Those who 
live in towns will enter an omnibus or horse-car to go a 
mile or so, when, if they would allow a few minutes 
more, and walk the distance, they would feel much better 
at the end of their journey. So with those who live in the 
country. They will spend time in harnessing a horse, 
and in getting ready to goa short distance, instead of 
starting off vigorously on foot. There is, somehow, 2 
notion among our people that it is not dignified to walk. 
The English think differently, and they are much better 
walkers than we are. Dickens used to take a regular 
daily walk—eight miles, we think it was—as a rest from 
his daily mental labor. Perhaps it is to these walks that 
you are indebted for the delightful Christmas carols, for 
Little Nell, Oliver Twist, and Paul Dombey. The writer 
early accustomed himself to long walks, tramps of a 
whole day; and this practice was useful to him, when, in 
a desert country, the horses gave out, and he was obliged 
to make twenty and thirty miles, day after day, on foot. 
Never mind if there are horses in the stable doing noth- 
ing; they can afford to do nothing better than you can. 
If you have not a fatiguing distance to go, take it on foot; 
and if either is to suffer for want of exercise, let it be 
the horses. 


What I Saw from the City of York. 


The Agriculturist has correspondents all over the world. 
We are always glad to hear from them, but never more 
so than when they write a word to our Boys and Girls, 
“B.B.,” writing from Hurtongate, Eng., says: “I think 
the young readers of the American Agriculturist would 
like to hear something about what the writer saw from 
the top of the highest tower of the York (England) Cath- 
edral, which measures in hight, 213 feet. Now this is 
an immense size, is it not?—Well, we entered a little 
door inside the church, and after ascending a vast num- 
ber of steps, we reached the roof, but only the roof,—not 





the top of the tower by any means, yet, for we had been 
going up one of the smaller towers, and were only part 
way upiteven. Well; we crossed the roof, and started 
to go up the center tower; and after ascending a long, 
spiral flight of stairs, we reached the top of the tower, 
having overcome 270 steps! There, the wind blew very 
hard indeed. But only think of the view; all around us 
on each side, for the distance, we should say, of at least 
40 miles! It was not a very clear day, but we got a very 
good view, so what must the sight be ona fine, clear day! 
Clore beneath us were the streets of York, with men 
about the size of tin soldiers, and horses like those in 
toy farm-yards! The cars in the distance puffing along, 
and the houses roofed with tiles, stretching far and wide. 
It was great fun, and I think you all would like to have 
seen it. And now, when we go home to New York, we 
hope to see something that must be still grander: name- 
ly, New York from Trinity spire.” 


An Icicle. 


The Doctor wishes toask if any of the boys have ever 
watched an icicle. He is sure that they have all seen ici- 
cles hanging from the roof of the house, but he would like 
to know if any boy has watched the formation of one, 
There isa great deal to be learned from so common a 
thing as an icicle, and the watching of its growth has often 
afforded him much amusement and instruction. Now, 
the Doctor will send to the boy who sends the best ac- 
count of how an icicle grows—like a cow’s tail, down- 
wards—one of the steam-cngines offered as prizes, and 
the Agriculturist for one year ; and to the second best, the 
paper for one year. Come on, boys; here is a chance. 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle Box. 


Boys and girls, I propose to have a lively time through 
1871, with every good thing in the enigmatical depart- 
ment that we can get together. I want Father and 
Mother, Uncle John and Aunt Mary to join in and help 
the little ones; Grandfather will, of course. Send in 


your puzzles, and I will do myself the pleasure of sea- - 


soning and dishing them up to suit all parties. Perhaps 
you think pleasing all partics is n’t the easiest thing in 
the world to do; but I’m going to try it, and at the end 
of the year I will let you know how I succeed. Now for 
the good things. 

(= Address all communications intended for the 
Puzz_E Box, to Aunt Sur, Box 111, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


QUESTIONS, ENIGMAS, CHARADES, Evc. 
RIDDLE. 


Though I’m often bound for the most of my life, 
And serve my master well, 
Yct I feel as free as the rustling leaves, 
Which oft of my presence tell. 
And whether obscure or widely known; 
At home, or a worthless rover, 
Among the titled I’m ever found, 
With my faults all under cover. K. 


COUNTIES IN TEXAS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


1. Acake. 2. Astone. 3. A queen. 
4. Aberry. 5. A pursuit. 6. A planet. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

Iam composed of 18 letters : 

My 14, 17, 5, 13, 15, was the wife of one of the patri- 
archs. 

My 1, 4, 5, 10, 16, was one of Saul’s daughters. 

My 2, 1, 8. 6, 10, was second cousin to Joab. 

My %, 8, 18, 13, 4, 9, was a servant sent to Elisha by a 
sick king to inquire if he would recover. 

My 1, 2, 12, 11, 17, 3, was one of the daughters of Ze- 
lophehad. 

My whole is a scripture name, used to signify to the 
Jews that ‘‘the riches of Damascus and the spoils of 
Samaria’? were to be quickly taken by the Assyrians. 

H. G. D. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


. Transpose a rent into a thicket. 
Transpose part of a book into an insect. 
Transpose an animal into a plant. 
Transpose a river into a string. 

. Transpose a fruit into a fish. 

Transpose a mineral into a valley, 


gr 2 3 


2 


ENIGMATICAL LIST OF CAPES. 
1. A biped, an exclamation, and an enclosure. 
2. A trade and an animal. 
8. A caution. 
4. A color. 
PUZZLE. 

If to a vehicle you will but add 

The period of time which each one lives, 

You'll something see, oft on the table laid, 

To many an epicure it pleasure gives. 





SQUARE WORD. 
Square the word SEVEN. 
(As this will require some patience and perseverance, 
I propose to give a set of anagram letters—to be drawn‘ 
by lot from the names of all those sending correct solu- 
tions—for an answer composed of fair English words in 
common use, Proper names not allowed.) 


CHARADE. 
To the animal kingdom my first doth belong, 
My second belongs to the fruit; 
My whole you will probably have to obey, 
Tf it is proper, ard happens to suit. 


COMBINATIONS. 
1, Join together a verb, an adverb, and an article, and 
make a flower. ‘ 
2. Combine equality, an article, and a situation, and 
make a contemptible creature. 
8. Combine a frame of mind, a preposition, and a 
vowel, and make a desirable quality. 





SS — 7 
400. Illustrated Rebus.—You will know more about 
this after you have made it out. 
ANSWERS TO REBUSES IN THE OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 

NUMBERS. 

393. ‘* Who drives fat oxen should himself he fat. 

894. Straws show how the wind blows. 

395. Govern your cenduct according to circumstances 
around you. 
396. If sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” 
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THE FIRST 


Boys frequently think that it is somehow a mark of 
manliness to smoke. These boys in the picture think 
they have done a great thing. They have bought cigars, 
pipes and tobacco at the grocery store, and feel that they 
are now as big as any one. Look at the little fellow at 
the right and observe what airs he puts on. Poor fel- 
lows! they wiil pay dearly for their first lesson. Indecd, 
the center boy does not look as if he enjoyed his pipe. The 
others, seem disposed to laugh at him, but they too will 
soon feel like doing any thing except tolaugh. Proba- 
bly the oldest smoker has not forgotten his early attempts 
to acquire the habit of smoking. But few escape the 
penalty being paid by the boy in the picture. Who can 
forget the terrible nausea, the deathly paleness, the trem- 
bling limbs, and, worse than all, the smell of tobaeco in 
the breath and upon the clothes, which told the tale when 
he went home. Then, which was worse than all the 
sickness—the shame at having disobeyed the commands 
or known wishes of his parents. But some boy will say 
that his father, his uncle, or some other very good man 
smokes, who would not do it if it were not right and 
proper. Let this boy ask the best man he knows, who is 
a smoker, if hé would advise him to smoke; and the an- 
swer will most certainly be, ‘‘No.”” And he would proba- 
bly add, ‘“‘I would give a great deal if I could shake off 
the habit.”” Now, smoking cannot bea very nice thing 
if fathers will not advise their children to doit. Per- 
haps some boy will be tempted to try to see if it is so 
very bad. Let him look at the sick boy in the picture 
and hesitate. The sickness is but a very small part of 
the matter, however. The wors¢ thing about smoking is 
giving up toa habit which controls us and makes ns a 
slave to it for life. 





ut 


{COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 


Winter in the Country. 


Many, if not most of our boys and girls, live in the 
country. They have heard their city cousins say, ‘* Oh, 
the country is very pleasant in summer, but I should not 
like to live here in the winter.” Now, is winter in the 
country all desolate and dreary? We, who write for you 
boys and girls, live in the country both summer and win- 
ter. In frontof the house runs a river, with a wooded 
bank, and at the rear of the ‘ plantation” is a wooded 
hill. Now, we have a daily pleasure between thgse two. 
How pleasant it is to watch the Ice King stop the flow of 
the river! and it is just as pleasant to see how the river 
gets the better of the Ice King, when the great blocks of 
ice come floating down and crush one another against 
the banks, and pile themselves against the roots of the 
great hemlock tree, that is half in the water and half ont 
of it. Then the trees upon the river bank, and the trees 
in the woods—what varied tints they present! To be 
sure the old pines are always green, but the willows have 
their colors, and the birches theirs. Then what pleasure it 
is to goup into the woods, when the snow is not too 
deep, and sce all the preparations made for next spring! 
Just lift up the leaves, nature’s own blanket, and see how 
ready, and waiting, the lovely woodland plants are for 
spring. Then, upon these mild winter days, how the 
mosses enjoy it, and what fine tufts we can find to bring 
home, which, by keeping them cool and moist, we can 
preserve with all their bright verdure for weeks, per 
Then there are the lichens, those ¢rey, 
queer things that grow, sometimes upon the bark of 
trees, and sometimes without any apparent attachment, 
and which people mistakenly call mosses—they, in these 


haps months. 
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SM O K E.—Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


mild, sunny days, seem to flourish more than ever before. 
Then, when in the woods, look at the buds of the differ- 
ent trees. All summer these buds have been getting 
ready for next spring’s opening. Sce how different the 
bud of the beech is from that of the hickory. Buds, 
what wonderful things they are! It needs only a few 
days of spring to set them agoing. It is as if all sum- 
mer had been spent in winding them up, and they were 
all ready to go off at command. Then observe the dif- 
ferent colors of the young twigs of trees and shrubs. 
When the leaves are out we are not apt to notice this, 
yet every tree and shrub has in its young twigs a charac- 
teristic color. The writer once went through a Western 
forest with a young man who knew every tree by its 
bark, but could not distinguish it by its leaves and twigs; 
while the writer knew every tree by its leaves and 
twigs, and could tell but very few by the bark. This 
goes to show that we do not half observe the common 


objects around us. Every boy and girl ought to know 
the name of every tree and shrub upon the place, and 


know it so well as to be able to recognize it in its winter 
nakedness or summer clothing. There is much to be 
learned in the country in winter, besides what can be ob- 
tained from books. Books and papers are most useful 
sources of information, but we must not rely entirely 
upon them, but Jearn to use our own ears and eyes, and 
to read from the book which the Great Teacher has 
spread open tous all. We must be hard to amuse who 
can find no beauty in the wondrous changes that each 
With so many interesting things to 
look at and examine, if would seem impossible that 
winter shonld ever be dull in the country, or that time 
should ever hang heavily. 
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A. 8. Hatcn. 
toe" Fisk & Hatcn. 

Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, > 

No 5 Nassau-st., New-York, Dec. 10, 1870. j 
Funpine Five-Twenty Bonps.—Within the past three 
months a very large amount of Five-Twenty Bonds have 
been funded through our office into the First MortT@aGE 
Bonps of the CentraL Paciric RatLRoapD ComPANy, be- 
sides large sales of the same securities for new invest- 


Hagvey Fisk. 


ments. 

We deal in Central Pacific Bonds the same as in Gov- 
ernment Securities, and regard them as affording the de- 
sired medium for funding Five-Twenty Bonds, wéthout 
reduction of interest and with unimpaired security. 

ter They are well known, and have a ready market in 
all the money centers of this country and Europe, are daily 
quoted at the Stock Exchange, and can be sola at current 
market price as readily as the Bonds of the Government. 

Earnings from Jan, 1 to Dec. 1, 1870... ... $7,417,317 

Earnings from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1869...... 5,260,882 


. $2,156,435 





PHCPERSE I ISTO: os S55 ower NER 

We keep a supply of these securities on hand, and fur- 
nish them at current market price. 

The advantage of exchanging Governments into these 


Bonds is about as follows: 
$1,100.00 
920.00 


Proce¢ 





BPPITOTONOES TORIC 675559 cassie oiaiaS aisislereie'wors'e skin $180.00 
We continue, as heretofore, to buy and sell Govern- 
ment Bonds, make Collections, receive Deposits, snbjeet 
to check at sight without notice, and allow interest on 
balances, and do a general Banking business. 
FISK & HATCH. 





Hiorace Greeley’s Essays, “What I know 
of Farming,” which have been published in Tue Trr- 
BUNE every week during 1870, are to be printed in book 
form, and a copy will be sent; post-paid, to each sub- 
scriber who sends $10 for Tuze Datry, $4 for the Semr- 
WEEKLY, or $2 for Tae WEEKLY TRIBUNE, and requests 
the book at the time of subscribing. This will enable 
old subscribers to secure the Essays for preservation, on 
renewing their subscriptions, and new subscribers will, 
of course, be glad to obtain them, free of cost. 


Facis for Houselkcepers.—Dory has 
made our washing days all sunshine. A little nine-year- 
old lassie took hold of the wash and put it through, much 
to our admiration and astonishment, so simple is its ar- 
rangement and successful its execution.—Rev. Joseph M. 
Wilson, Philadelphia, Fa. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of125 pages, contains alist of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circulations, and full 
particulars concerning the leading Daily and Weekly. Political 
and Family Newspapers, together with all those having large 
circulations, published in the interest of Religion, Agriculture, 
Literature, &c., &c. Every advertiser, and every person who 
contemplates becoming such, will find this book of great value. 
Mailed free to anv address on receipt of fifteen ecnts. GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 49 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader, in its issue of May 29, 1870, 
says: “ The firm which issues this interesting and valuable 
hook, is the largest and best Advertising Agency in the United 
States, and we can cheerfully recommend it to the attention of 
those who desire to advertise their business scientifically and 
systematically in such a way: that is, so to secure the largest 
amount of publicity for the feast expenditure of money.’ 








10,000 FARMERS 


WANTED! 


To purchase and improve 1,700,000 Acres of Choice IOWA 
LANDS, FOR SALE at $3 per acre and upwards, for Cash 
or on Credit, by the IOWA RAILROAD LAND COMPANY. 
Railroads already built through the Lands, and on all sides 
of them. Great inducements to settlers. Send for our 
Pamphlet, It gives prices, terms, location—tells who should 
come West, what they should bring, what it will cost—gives 
plans and cost of different styles of ready-made houses. 
Maps sent if desired. 
Address 








Ww. W. WALKER, 
Vice-President, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


- MAGIC DIAMOND. 


Send One Dollar to MILLERS FALLS M’F’G CO., Si 
Beekman Street, and we will send you by mail a revolving 
steel-pointed implement, which cuts glass perfectly and is 
durable. I[f not satisfactory, return it, and we will return 
you all the money, except the postage, 


this paper know that we are responsible, 

o> = A K —Loeal and traveling 
S25 a salesmen wanted imme- 
diately for Walker’s Adding Machine and_new parlor game 
ot *Thinkquick.” For terms address (inclosing stamp) 
R. H. WALKER, 31 Park Row, New York. 











TARPERS 


Jor $20.0), without extra copy. 


The Publishers of 





L1S7 i. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
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PERIODICALS 
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The great design of Harper's is to give correct information 
and rational amusement to the great masses of the people. 
There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent reading family 
can less afford to be without. Many Maguzines are accumu- 
lated. Harner’s is edited, There isnota Magazine that is 
printed which shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper 
Magazine published. There is not, confessediv, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

At once the most popular and,in its scheme, the most 
original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodicals which the 

Iarpers publish are almost ideally well edited.—Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so far 
ahead of all other weekly journals as not to permit of any 
comparison between it and any of their number. Its columns 
contain the finest collections of reading-matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numerous and beautiful, 
being furnished by the chief artists of the country.—Zoston 
Traveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting illustra- 
ted ig gc Nor does its value depend on its illustrations 
alone. Its reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and unexceptiona- 
ble.—. Y. Sun. 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, devoted 
to fashion, pleasure and instruction, it is just the agreeable, 
companionable and interesting domestic paper, which 
every mother, and wife, and sweetheart will require every 
son, husband and lover to bring home witli him every Satur- 
day evening.—Philadelp hia Ledger. 

By all means buy Harper's Bazar. Not for yourself, but 
for your wife, or danghter, or sister, or sweetheart. There 
never was any paper published that so delighted the heart 
of woman. Never mind if it does cost you a new bonnet; 
it will save you ten times the price in the household :ccono- 
my it teaches.--Providence Journal. 





TERMS FOR 1871. 


IIARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year...... $4.00 
HARPEn’Ss WEEKLY. One Year ..... 4.00 
HanrpeEnr’s Bazar, One Yeur...... 4.09 


ITARPER'’S MAGAZINE, Harpen’s WEEKLY, and HAnrprr’s 

3AZAR. to one address, for one year, 310.0); or any two 

for $7.00. e 

An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, W EEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Clubof Five Sus- 
SCRIBERS at $4.00 each,in one remittance ; or, Six Copies 











THE NEW-YORK OBSERVER 


YEAR BOOK & ALMANAS, 


To be issned January Ist, 1871, will contain a GENERAL 
Summary of all the BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS and ReE- 
LIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS in the World, with a complete 
MINISTERIAL Directory of nearly every Religious Body 
in the United States ; a complete LISTOF ALL THE COLLEGES, 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, MEDICAL and Law ScHoOLs in 
the United States, &c., &c. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


All persons subscribing and paying for the NEW-YORKI 


OBSERVER for one year ($3) will receive a copy of this 

valuable work gratuitously. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & Co., 

37 Park Row, New York. 


SAMPLE COPIES GRATIS 


of THE LADY'S FRIEND and THE SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING POST—the best Lady’s Magazine and Weekly Paper 
going. Address Deacon & Peterson, 319 Walnut Street, 
Pinladelphia, Pa. 


CHESTNUT 


See ** ANY MAN,” on another page. 








KNOX 
FRUIT, FARM AND NURSERIES, 
NOW READY. 


Our new Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, with Price- 
List for spring of 1871, containing splendidly colored 


Chromos of the Martha (White Concord) 


Grape, pronounced by J. Knox and others the most valua- 
ble grape produced since the introduction of the Concord ; 


ei Jucunda, “Our No. 700” 


Strawberry, with descriptions of all the leading varieties of 
Small Fruits, new and old, with directions for planting, 
growing and handiing them, and how we make from 


$1,500 to $2,000 per Acre 


with the Jucunda Strawberry. It is a very handsome and 
valuable book, gotten up at a heavy expense, and willbe 
sent to all applicants enclosing 10 cents, 


FLOWERS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Roses, Greenhouse 
and Bedding Plants, Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., 
containing descriptions of many rare and beautiful Plants, 
is also ready, and will be sent to all applicants, for5 cents, 

R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburg, Pa, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & C0., 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 





2 Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y., 


Or CHICAGO, ILL. 








Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs. 


Awarded 75 Gold and Silwer Medals and other 
highest premiums; recommended by 1,000 Musicians 
(see TESTIMONIAL CrrcuLan) as THE BEST. New styles 
this season, with patented improvements, Prices reduced, 
$50, $65, $109, $125, $150, to $1,000 each. 

NEW CATALOGUE, with 23 elegant ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, and full descriptions, sent free. 
Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 596 
Broadway, New York; or 154 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


HORSFORD'S SELFRAISING 
BREAD PREPARATION. 


Unequalled for making light and nutritious Bread, Bis- 
euits, Pastry.eic.,and is used and approved by Orange Judd, 
Esq., Editor of thisJournal; Drs. M. H. Henry and R, ©. Dore- 
mus ; Professors Ott & Chandler, New York City; Profess- 
ors James V. Z. Blaney and R. L. Rea, Chicago ; Dr. Wm. 8. 
Merrill, Cincinnati. 

WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO.. Gen‘'l Agents, 
201 Fulton Street, New York. 


One Ponnd of Crampton’s Imperial 
Laundry Soap will make twelve quarts 
of Handsome Soft Scap. Ask your Gros 
cer tor it and Try it. CRAMPTON 
BROTHERS, Front St.. New York. 


A*™ RESPONSIBLE FARMER can have our 
SCALES (all sizes), and if not_equal to representa- 
tion, don't pay for them. Four-tun Hay Seales, $15. Send 
for Free Price-List. ED. F. JONES, Bingham pton, N. Y. 


250 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
Don't fail to secure Cirenlar and Samples, free. 
S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















Address 
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SILVER MEDAL AWARDED 


MOORE'S 


EARLY CONCORD CORN. 


Read extractfrom report of the Vegetable Committee of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society : 

The past year has not been so prolitic of novelties in the 
way of vegetables, assome of its predecessors, In this age of 
progress, When 80 many are engaged in striving to improve 
our garden vegetables, it would seem strange, indecd, if, 
among them all,some real gain is not annually secured. 
Such a gain your committee feel confident the public will 
secure in ** Moore’s new Sweet Corn,” which, after another 
season’s trial, proves a decided acquisition. 

‘to Capt. J. B. Moore, of the well-known Horticulturist, 
of Concord, Mass., belongs the honor of originating this 
splendid variety. It isa cross between Crosby’s Early and 

urr’s Improved, the former the most popular early, and 
the latter the best late variety we have, Atter several years 
of great care and labor, Mr. Moore has at last succeeded in 
bringing it to its present perfection. It was first crossed in 
1855, and again in 1857. Stalks strong, stocky and vigorous, 
growing from seven to seven and a half feet high. Ears set 
rather low on the stalk, and having from twelve to sixteen 
usually, and occasionally twenty rows on the ear. Color, 
when fit tor the table, very white and handsome. Quality 
superior, not surpassed by any other variety. Size of ears, 
large, considerably larger than the Crosby, and superior to 
any Other variety, either for the market or family use, and 
very productive. It also matures earlier than any other 
variety of equal size, which will make it avery desirable 
variety for the market gardener. 

Mr. Moore exhibited specimens of this corn, planted in 
the open ground, well filled and fit for the table, on the 
sime day (July 234,) as the Darling, an eight-rowed variety 
of smull size, heretofore considered the earliest seeeet corn 
we have; the latter variety having been forwarded by start- 
ing 1n pots, in a greenhouse or frame, before planting out 
in the open ground. It was also shown by Mr. Moore every 
Saturday during the season, froin July 23d to Sept. 23d, in 
fine condition, and attracted the attention of all. 

Your committee should also state, that after visiting the 
farm of Capt. Moore, for the purpose of seeing for them- 
selves his large field in a growing condition, they returned 
more fully convinced if possible than before of its value. 

The Society’s Silver Medal was awarded Mr. Moore by 
your coinmittee. 

CuHarRLeEs N. Brackett, Chairman. 
GEO. HILL, G. W. PIERCE, J. FILLEBROWN, 
W. RUSSELL, E. A. STORY, :-J. B. MOORE. 


Having made arrangements with Capt. Moore for sale of 
his corn, which we shall offer in packets sufficient for fifty 
hills—one pkt, 5%c.; 5 pkts. 2, or one selected ear for $1, 
post-paid. Prices to the trade on application. For further 
description, and two beautiful colored lithographs, one of 
the corn, and one of the flowers, see Amateur Cultivator’s 
Guide, which will be sent free to applicants on receipt of 


two stamps. fi 
WASHBURN & CO. 


SANFORD CORN. 


The experience of a large number of farmers in every 
State who have tested the Sanford Corn the past season, 
confirms all that has been said in its favor, establishing the 
fact that 


It is not a “ Humbug,” 


but a decided improvement over all other varieties. In 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, it has ripened in less 
than rinety days from time of planting, and with same cul- 
ture, yielding one-third more than other corn. 

Farmers, remember that an increase in yield of one bushel 
per acre will pay the cost of seed. Remember that a change 
of seed from the * old, worn out,” even where no superiority 
is claimed, is often a great advantage. 

temember that large quantities were sold last season 
which were not genuine; therefore beware of the spurious. 
I offer none but selected stock; the small end of every ear 
rejected. 

Send stamp for Circular, giving full description, mode of 
culture, also the testimony (neither bought nor bogus) of re- 
liable farmers, having no “ax to grind.” only to give the 
truth of its great success at the East, West North and South. 

One quart by mail, post-paid, 60c.; two quarts, $1; four 
quarts, $2; one peck, by Express, $2; half bushel, $3; one 
bushel, $5. Raaress 8. B. FANNING, B 

Jamesport, N. Y. 


SANFORD CORN, 


EU GCEH’sSs CORN, 


NORWAY OATS. 


Ihave afine stock of the above, and wishing to get re- 
orts from my patrons, I have offered_ premiums for the 
argest yield from 4 Ibs. of seed, in 71. I believe the Hugh's 
Corn will yield more sound corn to the acre than any va- 
riety I have ever seen. My Catalogue describes them, and 
gives conditions to those competing for premiums; also 
prices by the peck and bushel. ‘ 

4 lbs. of any one of the above, by mail, $1, or the three to 


one address, $2,50. 
WALDO F. BROWN, 


address 
Box 75, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


To Farmers & Gardeners. 


If the Garden Seeds you use have proved fresh and true 
to name. stick to the man who sells them to you; he is 
worth encouraging. If you have not found them fresh and 
true, I sliall be happy to add your name to those of the fifty 
thousand farmers and market gardeners seattered through- 
out the United States and Canadas, whom I annually supply 
With my warranted garden seeds, My large vegetable and 
flower seed Catalogue, abounding with elegant engravings, 
sent free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 























B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 





NEW YORK, 
Importers, Growers and Dealers in Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, Horticultural Imple- 


ments and Garden Requisites, 


Would inform their friends and the public that the Seren- 
teenth Annual Edition of their Titustrated Seed Cat- 
alogue and Guide tothe Flower and Kitchen 
Garden, is now in press and will be ready for distribution 
about January Ist. 

No pains or expense has been spared in preparing this edi- 
tion to make it the most complete work of the kind ever 
published in this country. 

It will contain 1:20 pages of closely printed matter; up- 
wards of Two Hundred Choice Engrarings of Favorite 
Flowers and Vegetables, and two beantitally colored Lith- 
ographs; and a descriptive list _of upwards of Tiro Thou- 
sand species and varieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
including all the novelties of the past season, with direc- 
tions for their culture; also,a list of upwards of One Hun- 
dred varieties af Choice Gladiolus, with many other Swn- 
mer-Flowering Bulbs, and much usetul information upon 
the subject of gardening generally. Seeds and Bulbs mailed 
prepaid to any part of the country at Catalogue prices. 

A copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing tacenty- 
Jive cents ; regular customers supplied without charge. 


Address B. KK. BLISS & SONS, 
P. O. Box No. 5712, New York. 


Gregory's Annual Cata- 
logue of Garden and 
Flower Seeds. 


Having in former years introduced to the public my Hub- 
bard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbage,Mexican Sweet Corn,Phinney’s Water-melon, 
Brown's New Dwarf Marrowfat Pea,Boston Curled Lettuce, 
and other new and valuable Vegetables, with the return of 
another season I am again prepared to supply the public 
with Vegetable and Flower Seeds of the purest quality. My 
Annual Catalogue is now ready and will be sent free to all 
My customers of last year will receive it without writing 
for it. It abounds in fine engravings, many of which were 
taken from photographs of the vegetables themselves. It 
has not only all novelties, but all the standard vegetables of 
the farm and garden, (over one hundred of which are of my 
own growing,) and a carefully selected list of flower seeds. 

All of my seed is sold under three warrants: Ist. That 
alimoney sent shall reach me. 2d. That all seed ordered 
shall reach the purchaser. 30. Thatmy seed shall be fresh 
and true to name. Linvite all tosend for Catalogues, both 
for themselves and their friends, 7 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY. Marblehead, Mass. 








TO THE SEED TRADE. 


Our WHoLEsaLF CaTALOGvrE of all descriptions of SEEDS 
for 1871 is now ready, and will be mailed to DEALERS ONLY 


on application. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF SEEDs, 
15 John Street, New York. 
The Trophy Tomato by the ounce. Conover's Colossal 
Asparagus by the pound, 


Beautiful Flowers 


AND CHOICE VEGETABLES. 


Mendenhall’s Illustrated Catalogue of 
Seeds and Floral Guide, for 1871, 


is published and ready to send out. It is elegantly printed 
on fine tinted paper, illustrated with numerous fine Wood 
Engravings, and bound in tinted covers. The most beanti- 
ful and most instructive Guide for the Flower and Vegetable 
Garden ever issued in the West; andthe FINEST EVER 
PUBLISHED BY ANY SEEDSMEN AS THEIR SECOND 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. Sent free to all my customers of 
1870, without application, and will be sent FREE and POST- 
PAID, to all others who order them. 

Address J. F, MENDENHALL, Carmel, Ind. 


FLORISTS, ATTENTION ! 


We manufacture the best and cheapest Hand and Ma- 
chine-made FLOWER POTS inthe U.S. Will forward 100 
or 100,000 with one day’s notice, and warrant satisfaction. 








Send for our Circular, Price-List, and Samples. 
A. Il. HEWS & CO., 
Box 256, North Cambridge, Mass. 





nv AMMOTH DENT CORN.—600' bushels raised 
Bt last year from 1 bushel planting; 20 to 40 rows to each 


ear. Price by mail, 4lbs., $1; by express, 1 bushel, $3.50. 
PF lags by $f. BAILEY, Lima, 0. 





G IRLS, BOYS, MOTHERS, AND FATHERS 

BW will each find THe PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL one of 

the very best Magazines now published. Only $3 a year. 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 














25 pkg. 
SUGAR TROUGH GOURD. 


I have raised this year on \¢ of an acre 750 of these gourds 
that will average 5 gallons each, and 100 of the largest will 
hold from 7 to 11 gallons each, I believe one may be grown 
to hold 15 gallons; and in my Catalogue have offered a pre- 
mium otf $10 for the largest, and $5 for the second, grown 
mn "7l. Lhave used them in the Sugar Camp and for Lard 
Cans for several years, and they are not only the cheapest 
but best vessels for these purposes; are valuable for ava: 
riety of houschold purposes. 

My stock of seed was exhausted last year, and I returned 

the money to nearly one thousand of my customers, but I 
can supply all demands this year. Sf Catalogue for 71 gives 
full directions for their growth and management, and the 
wrices and description of 200 varieties of Field, Garden, and 
‘lower Seeds, including 9 varieties of Beans, 9 of Beets, 10 
of Cabbage, Cucumber, 7, Corn, 9, Gourd, 5, Melon, 9. Peas, 
8, and nearly every thing any family wants to plant; also 100 
choice varieties of Flowers. Send for the Catalogue. 


WALDO F. BROWN, 


HOVEY & CO’S 
Illustrated Catalogue 


AND 
Guide to the Flower & Vegetable Garden, 
FOR 1871, 


Will be published in Jannary. Contains 125 pages, with de- 
scriptions of over 2,000 species and varieties of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds; Novelties of the season ; choice Gladiolus ; 
Summer-Flowering Bulbs, ete, [lustrated with numerous 
engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 


COLORED PLATE. 


The most extensive and complete Seed catalogue pub- 
lished; giving practical and plain directions for the culture 
of Flowers and Vegetables, arrangement of Gardens, étc. 

Sent gratis to allour customers of last year, Without re- 
quest, and to all others who order them for 20 cents, 

Address HOVEY & CO., 
583 North Market Street, Boston, Mass. 

We guarantee that all seeds ordered shall reach the pur- 
chaser. 


CURTIS & COBB'S — 
Fiower & Kitchen Garden Directory 
FOR 1871. 


The first edition of our Comprehensive Illustrated Seed 
Catalogue of 140 pages is now ready. The second edition 
will be issued early in Feb., 1871, on removal to our new 
store, No. 161 Tremont st. It will be sent free to all our 
customers of 1°70; and to all others who order it, at 25 cents 
maile 1, which is but little more than half its cost. 

Address CURTIS & COBB, 

S418 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
‘J. M, THORBURN & C0.’S 
ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
VEGETABLE & AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 
With all the Novelties for 1871, 
Is now ready for mailing, free, to all applicants, 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF SEEDS, 


15 John Street, New York. 


THE TWO BEST TOMATOES 


In the World, 


The Trophy and Charter Oak Prize. 


Address 















Trophy Tomato.......... pspbesadunsesine .-.--Per Packet, 3 .25 
Carter COOK PIII 6 sos 53.055050:00000500 * ite = 
Five Packets of either sort for,..... 


By mail on receipt of price. 

Our crop of Wethersfield Large Red and Yellow Danvers 
Onion Seed is now ready for market, at Wholesale ond Re- 
tail, Quality unexcelled. Prices on Application. Our Ke- 
tail Price-List of Genuine Wetherstield Garden Seeds for 
1871 will be sent to all former customers without application 
as soon as published; to others on receipt of stamp. 

Rk. D. HAWLEY, Seed and Agricultural Warehouse, 
492 and 498 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


The Trophy Tomato, 


In packages containing about 200 seeds, each for 25 cts. My 
stock was grown from seed selected with the utmost care 
by Col. Waring, the originator, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Merbiechead, Mass. 





GENUINE TROPHY TOMATO SEED.—20c. 
er packet ; six packages $1. Sent by mail, postage free. 
LUDLOW & WILSON, Auburn, Geauga Co., Ohio. 


AMSDELE., NORWAY OATS.— 
) (32 lbs. per bushel.) 2 bu., $4; 10 bu. or more, $1.80 
bu. Sanford Corn, $1.25 per peck. Early Yellow Corn, 
ts per peck. C.C. PHELPS, _ 

s free. Vernon, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
























COLORED LIPFHOGRAPHS 
of Fruits and Flowers, superior to all others. Four sam- 
ples by mailfor $1. Send for List. 

F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Il. 





Choice Garden and Flower Seeds.—New De- 
scriptive Catalogue mailed free to all applicants. 25 pkts. for 
$1, by mail. H.&, Acker, Seed Grower, Woodbridge, N. J. 
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THE PRACTICAL 


POULTRY KEEPER. 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE | 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 
FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully Illustrated. 

By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sece 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it as a 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
atonce successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim. 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows a 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large 
Wright’s book will convince any farmer's wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 

It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
ters of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 


of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. Itis evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and know]l- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an experienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a large sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is eme 
bellished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 

The author has called to his aid all who were experi 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse- 
quence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 


The book is acomplete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of poultry for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition. Watchman and Reflector. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





245 Broadway, New York. 


WARING’S 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Enginecr of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 
CONTENTS. 

LAND To ne Dratxrp; TIow Drarxs Act; How To 
Make Drains; How ro Take Cane or Drains; 
Wuat Drarnine Costs; Witt It Pax? How To MAKE 
Tires; Recutarmine SaLt Marsues; Ilovs—e anp Town 
DRAINAGE. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


IIe (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial discases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 





Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicago (2il.) Republican. 

A Beok that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - -. - PRICE, $1.50. 


—Ge—— 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE, 


By GEO, E. WARING, Jr., (of Ogden Farm), 
INCLUDING: 


Tne Eantu System (Details). 

THE MANURE QUESTION. 

SEWAGE AND CEss-Poon DIsEAsEs. 

Tne Dry-Eartu System For Cities AND Towns, 
Tue Detaits oF Eartu SEWAGE. 

Tue PuiLrosopnHy oF Tue Eartu System. 


With Seventeen Hilustrations, 
-aper Covers, Price, Post-paid 50 cts. 


—- 00 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jn., 
Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 
CAREFULLY REVISED. 
CONTENTS. 











Tur PLANT; Tue Soi; MANURES; Mecianrican CuL- * 


TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer's boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

IIORACE GREELEY says of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Tardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal ; no 
onc is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 
SENT POST-PAID, 

Address 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE, $1.00. 








| 
| 
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issued Weekly; 


A Large, Beautiful, Highly Illustrated 
and very Valuable Journal, of 20 Pages 
—full of Reliable, Instructive, and In- 
teresting Reading Matter, News, and 
Miscellany: Just suited to the Wants 
and Wishes of Every Family — every 
Man, Woman, and Child in America— 


whether living in City or Country. 


HEARTH AND HOME, 

which has been purchased by 
Orancre Jupp & Company, 

will hereafter be issued from their Great 
Publishing House, 245 Broadway, N, Y. 
The same energy, and enterprise, and 
carefulness to secure reliability in every 
department,that has so long characterized 
the American Agriculturist, and given 
it a name, and fame, and a circulation 
several times greater than that of any 
other Rural Journal in the World, will be 
extended to Hearth and Home. A New 
Volume commences January 7, 1871, 
with the Price reduced from $4 to $3 a 
year.—TERMS ;: 
- $3.00 
$2.75 each. 
$2.50 each. 
cents each. 


One Copy, One Year,, - 
Feur Cepies, One Year, - 
Ten or more Copies, - - 
Single Numbers, - - 8 
One copy each of Hearth and Home 
and American Agriculturist will be sent 
one year for $4. 
ORANGE JUDD & C0., Publishers, 


245 Broapway, New York. 





A Valuable Home Library. 
BACK VOLUMES. 


OF THE 


American Agriculturist. 


The publishers of the American Agréculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth to 
the Twenty-ninth. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 


the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained 


| in books costing three times as much money. Price of 


each bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, 


$2.50. -OnancE Jupp & Co., 45 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertising Rates. 
TERMS — (cash before insertion) : 


IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Ope Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Inst Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Puges—$2.50 per line 
of agate space for each insertion.—Page next to Reading 
Aatter and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line of agate space. 


EIN GERMAN EDITION. 


Less than four lines, 


Ordinary Pages, % cents per line. 
$1.00 for each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, 


IN HEARTH AND HOWE 
Ordinary pages, per line (agate measure)............ 40 cents. 
Business Notices and 7th page.....................---.50 Cents, 
eel col Albin pinsu cos ndpapunsnccesbnasees 75 cents, 
Reading Matter (Bullctin Board)...............2eeeeeees $1.00. 


Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway NEw York. 








= 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


PRANK LESLIE'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s [llustrated Newspaper. 
Being the Pictorial History of the Times. Each number 

containing from 20 to 30 engravings, With Romance, Stories, 

Editorial, and the News of the Day. Price, $1. year. 

The Great Family Story Paper of the Age. 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 

The most highly Illustrated Story Paper of the Age, with 

over 2 illustrations. Price, $4 year. 
Frank Leslie’s Boys & Girls. 

The favorite Weekly Paper for the Young, full of engray- 

jugs and first-class matter. Price, $2.50 a year. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung, 

The only organ of German Intelligence in America. This 
is not an edition of Frank Leslie’s English Paper translated 
into German, but entirely original, and adapted to the 
wants of the great German community. Price, $4 a year. 

The Fashion Paper of the German Com- 
munity. 
Frank Leslie’s Modenwelt. 

With over 70 Illustrations, Fashion Plates, and Paper Pat- 

terns. Price, $4a year. 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 

Ihe Monarch of the Fashionable Monthlies. 

Each number has about 90 Illustrations, with a double- 
paged Colored Fashion Plate. Price, $3.50 a year. 

Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours, 


The best Railroxd Companion published. Lavishly Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50 a year, or 15 cents a number, 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 
Full of Funand Humorous Pictures. Published on the 
ist of each month. Price, $1.50 a year. 
Subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATION OFFICE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


Whether you wish to buy or sell, write 
for prices to 
CHARLES W. HASSLER, 
24 Broad Street. 


New York 
—=WilY 


The= Sun 


CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 


The Dollar Weekly Sun, 


A Newspaper of the Present Times. 

Intended for People Nowon Earth. 
Including Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, Professional 
Men, Workers, Thinkers, and a!l Manner of Honest 
Folks, and the Wives. Sons, and Daughters of all such. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
ONE HUNDRED COPIES FOR 850, 
Or less than One Centa Copy. Let there be 2 $50 Club 


at every Post Office. 
——~<>————_ 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN, $2 A YEAR, 


of the same size and general character as the THE 
WEEKLY, but with a greater variety of miscclianeons 
reading, and furnishing the news to its subscribers with 
greater iresliness, because it comes twice a week in- 
stead of once only. 


THE DAILY SUN, $6 A YEAR. 


A preéminently readable powapeer. with the largest 
circulation in the world. Free, independent, and fear- 
less in politics. A!lthe news from everywhere. Two 
cents acopy ; by mail, $@ cents a month, or S6 a year. 


_For Terms to Clubs, and Specimens, address 
“ “LW. ENGLAND, Publisher, Sun office, New York. 
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SENSIBLE HOLIDAY PRES. 
EN'T.—No present can be more acceptable to a Wife, 
Mother, Sister or lady friend, than a Dory WasnHING Ma- 
CHINE, price, $14, and 2 UNIVERSAL WRINGER, $9, which are 
warranted to give entire satisfaction. Mr, R. C. BrowNineG, 
Gen’'l Agt., 32 Cortlandt Street, N. Y., will, on receipt of the 
price, send either or both Machines, free of freight, to paces 
where no one is selling : and, after using them a month, ac- 
cording to directions, if not entirely satisfactory, they may 
be returned, free of freight. and the money will be refunded. 
Can any thing be more fair? 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THE NEW AND VALUABLE WORK, 


“THE ART OF BEAUTIFYING 


SUBURBAN HOME GROUNDS.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY OVER 





200 PLATES AND ENGRAVINGS. 
An elegant book, and the only work on this subject that 
has, as yet, been published. Send for Circular. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 








Scientific American 
For A 871. 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR, 


This splendid weekly, greatly enlarged and improved, is 
one of the most useful and interesting journals ever pub- 
lished. Every ninber is beautifully printed on fine paper, 
and elegantly illustrated with original engravings, repre- 
senting 

New Inventions; Novelties in Mechanics, 

Manufactures, Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy, Architecture, Agriculture, En= 
ginecring, Science and Art. 


Farmers, Mecreanics, Inventors, Engineers, Chemists, 
Manufacturers, and People of ail Professions 
or Trades wili Jind che 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
of Great Yalue and Interest. 


Its practical suggestions will save hundreds of dollars to 
every Household, Workshop and_Factory in the land, be- 
sides affording a Continual Source of Vaiuable 
Instruction. The Editors are assisted by many of the 
abiest American and European Writers, and 
having access to all the leading Scientific and Mechanical 
Journals of the world, the columns of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN areconstantly enriched with the choicest 
Information. 


An OFFICZAL LIST of all the Patents 
Issued is Published Weekly. 


The Yearly Numbers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
make Tivo Splendid Volumes of nearly One _ Thousand 
Pages, equivalent in size to FOUR THOUSAND ORDI- 
NARY LOOK PAGES. 

Specimen Copies sent Free. 


TERMS—s3 a Year; $1.50 Half Year; Clubs of 
Ten Copies for One Year, at $2.50 each, $25, 


Witha SPLENDID PREMIUM to the person who forms 
the Club, consisting of a copy of the celebrated Steel Plate 
Engraving, “Men of Progress.” Address 


MUNN & CO., 


Publishers of the Scientific American. 


37 Park Row, New York. 


The Eumelan Grape 


AND THE 


TROPHY TOMATO. 


Tux EUMELAN GraPE is the best grape in cultivation for 
general culture. It is as hardy and vigorous as Concord ; 
ripens before the Hartford Prolific, and equals Delaware 
and Iona in quality. 

T. O. Paine, East Bridgewater, Mass., in Farmers’ Ciub 
report, says: ‘I consider the greatest fault of the Eumelan 
Grape its disposition to bear too abundant crops, which 
will be considered an excellent failing.” 

TuE Tropuy TOMATO stands first in value for both garden 
and market culture, being among the earliest to ripen, and 
more than usually productive cf the finest tomatoes we 
have ever seen. 

We purchased a large number of seed from “Headquarters 
stock” at what seenied to us an enormous price, viz., 25 cents 
for each seed, but we were more than doubly rewarded by 
the abundant product of the vines of large, smooth toma- 
toes, almost solid in flesh, and of finest flavor. Many speci- 
mens weighed over one pound each, and the largest nearly 
two pounds. From the most perfect specimens of the fruit 
we saved the seed, and will send packages of 100 sced, 
post-paid to any address, upon receipt of 25 cents. 

AGENTS and CANVASSERS will receive most liberal terms 
for the in roduction and sale of our vines and seeds in all 
parts of the country. a 9 

Our stock comprises all the leading varieties of Vines, 
Blackberries, Strawberries, Currants and 





b>] 


also Raspberries, 
one — oe ¢ 1a 
Jirculars sent free to anv address, 
. HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
Iona, near Peekskill, New York. 











“GARDENING FOR PROFIT” 


AND 


“Practical Floriculture.” 
By 





The former, detailing the system of Market Garden= 
ing, the latter, descriptive of the modes of Commer= 
cial Fioriculture as practised in the vicinity of New 
York. Mailed, post-paid for $1.50 each. 


Our Annual Descriptive Catalogue of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 


containing two new and beautiful colored plates, is now 


ready. Also 


of 4 
Catalogue of New and Rare Plants, 
illustrated with colored plates and engravings, 
Both will be mailed on receipt of twenty-five cents, or 
sent with either of the above books free of charge. 


EENDERSON & FLEMING, 
SEED MERCHANTS AND GROWERS, 
No. 67 Nassau St., New York. 


SMALL FRUITS, 


FLOWERS, Etc. 


Our stock of VINES, PLANTS, FLOWERS, SHRUBS, Etc., 
is very large and fine, which we are offering at remarka- 
bly low prices. 

Send 15 cents for CATALOGUE and PRICE-LIST OF 
SMALL FRUITS, and 5 cents for Catalogue (No. 2) of 
Flowers. 





Rt. CUMMING & CO., Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


MARTHA (WHITE CONCORD) _ 


GRAPE-VINES, 


Our stock of vines of this most valuable variety heing 
much the largest and best in the country, having been 
grown under the direct supervision of Rey. J. Knox, who, it 





| is well known, secured the entire original stock, we are 














prepared to furnish Nurserymen and Dealers at rates 
below those of other establishments, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
R. CUMMING & CO., Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburg, Pa, 


Eumelan Grape Wood. 


We will furnish a limited quantity of first-class Eumelan 
Grape Wood for propagation and for grafting old vines, at 
low rates per thousand. 

Whole vineyards of inferior sorts can be changed to the 
Eumelan by grafting, at slight cost, and thus made very 


valuable, 
HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
Iona, near Peekskill, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS, 
For sele to the Trade at the NEW YORK branch of the 

House, 91 John Street. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
HENrY OWEN, Agent. 
D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 
@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st..New York. “Quick sales 
and prompt returns.” ¢#7 Send for our weekly Price-cur- 
rent and Marking Plate.g3 

E USBANDS, WIVES, SONS AND DAUGH- 
TERS. should read Tuk PIcTroRIAL PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL for 1871, It is one of the best Family Magazines 

now published. Only $3a year. Send to 

8S. Rt. WELLS, 5389 Broadway, New York. 








GENTS Wanted.—New and wonderfal 
invention, winds like a clock, killsrats, 
gophers, squirrels, mice, &c., throws them 
Sway and sets itself likea flash, One trap & ¥A\ 
Ad- \ 5x. 


City. = 







terns to agents sent by express ior $1. 
dress L. TRaPCo., 95 MercerSt..N. Y¥ 













12Tooisinone. Pocket 7 

ic} Buler, Square, Bevel, ScrewDri- 

' ver. Chisel, Compasses, Scissors 

Button-hole Cutter, Eraser, Pa- 

per Knife & Pencil Sharnener. Sample, polished steel, post paid, 

by mail,with terms to agents, 50c. Silver plated, $1. Gold do., $2 

Address, Combination Too! Co., 95 Mercer St., New York. 

Choice Fowls, pure-bred Swine, and Seeds.—Send 

/ to G. A. DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 45 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TeRMS (always in adv: ance): $1.50 
each for | han four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 eac h: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 cach, Papers are addressed to each name. 


FRE ARTI AXD HOME: $82 year for less than four 
“Four to nine copies, $2.75 each; Ten to nineteen 


and twenty or more copies, $2.25 each. 


copies: 


copies, $2.50 each ; 


THING 
That are Good, 
That are Desirable, 
That are very Cheap, 


AND 





‘That can be Obtained 


WITHOUT MONEY. 


A Better Opportunity 
never Offercd to Secure Splen- 
did Premiums, im Articles of 
Gvent Value and Usefulness, 
amd Ketter tham Money, vet 
Without Woney, 


was 


January isa Firsterate Month for 
making up Premium Clhibs easily. Over 
Eleven Thousand 
have done this with great satisfuction,and 
You may easily do the same, 


POS TMAS'TERS, 
Cultivators, $Mechamics, 


other people 


MHintsters, Merchants, 
‘Weachers, Lawyers, 
Ladies, Children, 
here isan exeelient claamee to doa capital 
thing for zovrselves, and for others also...... We 


publish two first-rate Journals—beautiful, valuable, 


full of good, useful, interesting reading matter, in 


which we shall also give at least $34,000 in fine 


Risagrecewiesers this year. These Journals are: 


an Agrieultuvist, monthly, with 44 pages in 


Anieric 


iber, and Hearth and Home, weekly, with 


each nun 


20 larvee pages in each number...... Whey will 


eneh Please and EBene#is 


who reads them, muanmy times more 


tBazaza Claes Cost...... But we cannot go 
all over the country to show them—nor ean 
we afford to send traveling agents everywhere, 
while we furnish the papers so cheaply....... . 


3ut we have procured an abundant supply of jirsé- 


rule articles—desirable cither, for one’s own use, or 
for sale. They are allof the best quality. 
By large wholesale cash purehases, and the spe- 
cial favor of the manufacturers, we get these 


articles so that we can offer them free to all our 





anybody | 


friends who will take the little trouble 
required to show the journals, explain 


their merits, and collect and forward the 


»” 


subscriptions. (See ‘Explanatory Notes 
below.) Ht is easy to do this, 


Sleven Thousand Persons 


have already received these premiums with 


great satisfaction. One or two subscribers 


a day, for a month, will secure the free re- 
cecipt of a very large and valuable premium, 


or several smaller but valuable ones...... 


Many persons canvass all the time, 
as « business, and sell the premium articles 
received,and thus make large wages. Some 
Ladies, now canvassing, have each cleared 
from $500 to $3,000 a year. Many 
others haye cleared $50 to $300, by devot- 
ing but little time to it. Many Clergy- 


men have collected names among their 
parishioners, and secured the Cyclopedia, 
etc., 


Melodcons, Sewing Machines, etc., in 


a brief time. Many Boys and Girls have 


secured the Great Dictionary, ete., ete. 


sisieiacane This has all been done with only one 
paper. As we now include both papers 
in the list, the canvasser can use both. 

One or more premium clubs 
can be raised at EVERY 
POSsS'T-OFFICE. 


of people who ought to take these papers, 


There are plenty 


and will take them, if som@one will show 


them and explain their value....... : 
YOU, READER, may just as well 
attend to this at your post-office, as any 
Try it. 


A little perseverance will accomplish it. 


one else, and get the premium. 


Notes, 


Read and carefally Note 
the following Items: (@ All subscribers 
sent by one person count, though from one ora 
But. ...(4) Tell us 
with each name or list of names sent, that it 
.(c) Send the names as fast 


Explanatory 


dozen different Post-offices. 


is for a premium... 
as obtained, that the subscribers may begin to 
receive the paper at once. You can have any 
time, from one to five months, to fill up your 
list....(@) Send the exact money with each 
list of names, so that there may be no con- 
fusion of money accounts....(@) Old and new 
subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a 
portion, at least, shonld be new names; itis 
partly to get these that we offer premiums to 
canvassers,.... (f) Specimen Numbers, Cards, 
and Show-bills, will be supplied free as 
needed by canvassers, but they should be used 
carefully and economically, as they are very 
costly... 
York Banks or Bankers, payable to order of 
Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-ofiice Money 
Orders. If 
Register Money Letters, affixing stamps both 


(g) Remit money in Checks on New- 


neither of these is obtainable, 


for the postage and registry; put in the money 
and seal the letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. Mohey 
sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 





{In the following table is given the price of each article, and the 
number of subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 
and $3.00 a year, for the two papers ; also at the club rates of $1 and $2.50.] 


N. B.—/n all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of 
American Agriculturist at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 


Tlome at $38.00, will count exactly the same. 


So also two copies of 


American Agriculturist at $1 each, and one copy of Héarth and 


Home at 


2.50, will count exactly the same. In this way Premium 


Clubs can be made up from the right-hand, or from the left-hand 
columns below, or partly of both, only excepting Premium No, 39. 


Table of Premiums and Terms, 




















































OF 
American|| Hearth 








For American Agriculturist, Agricul- || and 
and for Hearth and Home, por || Home. 
e Number || Number 
for the Year 1871, st | of Sub || of Sub- 
SS || ser ibers | scribers 
Open to all—No Competition, F : | card yes 
1,| 8.00, $2.50 
No. Names of Premium Articles. i ma $ poms — 
1—Knives and Forks (Patterson Bros.). 14 00} 21 | 70) “ - 
2—Knives and Forks (do. do.) 18 50|| 27! 90'| 14] 45 
3—Knives and Forks — (do. do.) 2 00), 33 | 110;| 17 | 55 
4—Knives and Forks (do. do.) $25 50\| 39! 124!| 20] 62 
5—Carver and Fork (a. do.) $ 00!) 13 | 37; 7) 19 
6—Fluted Steel do.).. 2 60/| 6] 25 3| 13 
7—French Cook's Knife, Kork, and Steel. ... $3 00 } 8] 80 4| 18 
8—Pocket Knife (Smith '& Clark)..... $1 50\| 4 | ie BES 
9—Pocket Knife (do. ~¥ - $2 00 6B) 2 8] il 
10—Pocket. Knife (do. do.)...... $2 50|| 6| 25|| 8| 19 
¥1—Ladies* Pocket Knife (do. do.). - $2 00)} 5] 22)) 8] 1 
12—Tea Set Harv’s best Silver -plated .. £50 00 | 66 | 225|| 38 | 118 
13—Casters and Fruit Basket (do. do.) ..$30 00); 44} 140|| 22) 7% 
14—Cake Basket (do. do.) ..$12 00} 19| 65)| 10 
15—Revolving Butter Cooler, (do. do.) .. $8 00) 16| 52 8 Fi 
le—Iee or Water Pitcher (do. do.) ..$18 00!| 27] 90}| 14] 45 
17—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.) .. $600)| 15) 45 8] 28 
18—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.) ..$1200| 19| 6&'| 10] 38 
19—One Dozen Table Forks (do. -~ --$12 00)} 19] 65); 10} 8 
20— Child’ s Cup (do 0.) 2 15) a 7 4 14 
21—Gold Pen, Sil. Case, (George F. Hecvorei 3 25); 8] 80 4| 15 
22—Gold Pen and Silver Case, (do. do.)$ 00} 12 37 6/ 19 
23—Gold Pen, Handle gold-tipped, (do. do.)$600| 18} 37) 7/ 19 
24—Luadies’ Gold Pen and Rubber’ Case (do.)$6 00\| 18 87|| 7] 19 
25—Loz0 genta DOGG icc iseec: $10 00'} 18) 58)| 91! 29 
25—Amusette.. ---$6 00)| 13) 37)| 7} 19 
27—Garden Seeds for a “Family (40 Kinds). $5 00}} 12] 83]| 6] 17 
28—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds). $5 00|| 12) 38) 6! 17 
29—Garden Seeds & Flower ‘uibst Selection) 2 00 5 29| 8} il 
30—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)....... #20 00} 80] 9%4|| 15] 49 
31—Set of Field Croquet.......ceccs00e - $800} 16) 52} 8] 26 
32—Sewing Machine (Grover & Ba -$55 00] 60} 240)! 380 | 120 
33—Serving Machine (Florence).. $63 60|| 70 | 275|| 385 | 188 
34—Sewing Machine ( Willcox «& $55 00 | 60) 240); 380 | 120 
35—Washing Machine (Doty’s)......... e -$14 00}} 21; %0)} 11] 35 
36—Clothes Wringer (Lest— Univer sal — 4 18/ 58 9] 29 
37—Melodeon, 4-0¢ save (G.A.Prince & Co.'s) eis 3 \} “81 295'| 89 | 148 
38— Melodeon, 5-octave (do. d0.).. 188 | 400}; 69 | 200 
39—Piano, Splendid ‘-oct. (Steinway & Bini as wo 520 |1550|| 800 | 520 
40—Silrer Watch (American Watch Co.).... $40 50 | 150|| 25! % 
41—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch(Am. Watch Co.)$100 0 110 || 55 | 1% 
42—Frank Wesson’s Breech-loading Rifle....$30 00 140}} 22) % 
4.3—Breech-loading Pocket Rifte.. -$16 00;| 24) 80) 12 | 40 
44— Maynara’s Combination Gun .$55 00}| 60} 240'| 30 | 120 
45—Douhle Bol. Gaumn,( Cooper, Ha )$30 00|} 46 | 150)} 23) %5 
46—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros. Doe ~ $45 00|! 60} 190} 80) 95 
47—Case of Mathematical Instr umen — 00| 18| 55 9| 28 
48— Case of Mathematical Instruments.. “$15 00}; 22) 71] 11) 88 
49—Charies Pratts Astral Oil (1 can, 5 Gat.) $400| 9| 822i! 5 | 16 
50—LBuarometer (Woodruff's Mercurial)..... $10 00) 18} 58)) 9) 29 
51—Barometer_(Woodruff's er curial)..... $15 00|} 22) 75) 11] 38 
52—Buckeye Harvester Mower.......-.0.... #125 00|| 150 450) 1 | 25 
53—Patent Cylinder Plow(R. HAuten & Co. gig 00/; 27} 90)} 14) 45 
54—Collins «& Co.’s Cast Cast-Steel Plow... .$25 00'| 88} 120! 19! 60 
55—Hand Cultivator and Weeder (Comstock) $9 00} 17) 54) 9] 
56—American Submerged Pump.... -- $15 00// 19] 65)| 10) 33 
57—Pump and Sprinkler (lage’s). ~ $5 00/| 13) 8%); 7 19 
58—Family Scales (Fairbanks & €o.)....... 814 00)| 21 | “0}} 11) 35 
59—Building Blocks (Crandall).............. $200); 6; 20) 3; 10 
60—Pocket Lanterns (One Dozen)........... $9 00 i] 17 54/} 9) 27 
Gl yew American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s)$80 00)| 96 | 325|| 48 | 168 
62—Worcester’s Great Iiustrated Dictionary $10 00,| 18 | 581} 9) 29 
63—Eumeian Grape LC Be Res $100)) 3)....|) 2)... 
64—Enumelan Grape Vine, Extra.. £292 00//  5]..../| 3]... 
8: 5—Double Harpoon Horse Hay- For "$10 00} 18} 58)| 9 |" 39 
66—Any Back Volume Agriculiurist % $1 45)... | QWij.... | 10 
67—Any Two Back Volumes do. S $8 50)/|....) 2i|....| 15 
GS—Any Three do. do. do. bi 3 25|| 13] 37|| 7) 19 
69—Any Four do. do. do. ..- $700}; 15; 4%)| 8] 24 
W—Any Five do. do. do. SS $8 15/| 1 | 54)} 9) 27 
Z1—Any Sie do. do. do. S§$10 50), 19| G1); 10) 32 
T2—Any Seven do. do. do. S $12 25), 21 | ll 11| 34 
73—2 4ny Hight do. do. do. S $1400}; 23) Wit 12 | 37 
—(Each add'l Volume = same rate) |i | ee, ae Hiv see feose 
76—Four teen Vols. XVI to XX1LX __ $24 50}/ 34] 110); 17 | 55 
Ze—Any Back Volume griculturts + $2 50)|.... | 2di/....] 12 
7S8—Any Two Back Volumes S $5 00\|....| 86l/....] 18 
79—Any Threedo. do. do. S $7 50)) 16) 48) 8| 24 
80—And Four do. do. do. = $10 00}| 18 | 60; 9); 30 
Si—Any Five do. do. do. © $12 50}} 21/| Ti} M1] 86 
82—Any Six do. do. do. | & $1500) 24) 82) 12) 41 
83—Any Seven do. do. do. w: $17 50 27 92 14/| 46 
84—Any Hight do. do. do. S $20 00|) 30 | 102)! 15) 51 
85—Any Nine do do. do. > 3 50) | = 110|| 17) 5% 
—(Euch add'l Volume at same rate) FS $25 00||.... RN) 68 er 
87—Fourteen Vols. XVI to XXIX i |} 47} 143); 24 | "2 
88—A 310 Library (Your Saeed $10 00) 18] 58) 9) 29 
89—A S45 Library SSG 00); 24) 85) 12) 43 
90—A $20 Library - ©. 3 A $20 00)) 31) 106); 16) 53 
25 Library do. SR$25 00)) 38} 125)! 19} 63 
) Library do. SN $30 00); 44} 144)| 22] 72 
> Library do. =, $35 00 | 50 162) | 25; 81 
» Library do. SS$lO 00) 56) 177)) 28] 89 
Library do. RB 00 | 62 192) | 31 96 
Library do. = 8 $50 00'| 68) 207;) 34 | 104 
a - 4 ‘$60 Library do. Ss $60 00 | £0 | 237, 40 | 119 
1 &75 Library *~ 33 00 100 282); 50 | 141 
+ a $100 Library S100 00)) 125 | 360;) 68 | 180 
100—A Choice of Good Books Se (See 7 ame Ire “galls a lng 


101—A Steam Engine that will GO.. 





t= Avery Premium article is new and of the very best manufact- 


ure. 
Premium List. 


No charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our 
The Premiums, Nos, 8 to 11, 21 t0 24, 27, 28, 


29, 47, 48, 63, 64, and 66 fo 100 énclusive, will each be de- 
livered FREE of all charges, by mail or express (at the Post-office cv 
express office nearest recipient), to any place in the United States or Ter- 
vitories.— The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after leav- 
ing the manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 


(Steam Engine mailed for 36 cents extra.) 


[See Next Page.] 
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Full Descriptions 


of all the Premiums, are given in our October number, 


which will be mailed free to all applicants. Read over 


the descriptions, and you will find many desirable 


articles—indeed allare desirable. We have room in this 


paper only for the following DESCRIPTIVE NOTES: 


Nos. i, 2, 3S, 4, 5, 6.—American 
Table Cutlery.—We are glad to be able to offer real- 
ly good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign goods. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us wiih these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, mannu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
# guaranty, wherever they are known. We offer four 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No.1 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best stecl. and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $14....For 23 subscrib- 
ers at $1.59, or 7S at $1, ‘ve will give cither the medinm 
size or the table size, sold at $15.50. No. 2 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beantifnl goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $18.50....For 31 subscribers, at $1.50, or 100 at 
$1, we will send the medinm size, sold at $20.50....For 
34 at $1.50, or 112 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $22.59. No.3 are made of Solid Steel and are 
trinie-plated all over with pure silver, which will wear for 
along time, while the Knife is actually indestructible by 
ordinary use. Dessert size with Forks, sold at $22-.... 
For’37 subscribers at $1.50, or 118 at $1, we will give the 
medium size, sold at $24.50....For 88 at $1.50, or 120 at 
$1, we will send the Table size, sold at $25. No.4 
have Steel Blades, triple-plated with silver, and larger 
Ivory Handles, and are really splendid goods. Dessert 
size with Forks, sold at $25.50....For 42 subscribers at. 
$1.50, or 123 at $1, we will give the medium size, sold 
at $28....For 45 anbseribers at $1.50, or 143 at $1, we will 
give the Tabie size, sold at $30.50. The Forks, which 
accompany these Premiums, Nos, 1, 2, 3, are made of 
genuine Albata, and warranted double-plated with coin- 
silver. The Forks with No. 4 are warranted Tréple- 
plated with cotn-silver. .These Forks are also furnished to 
us by Messrs. Patterson Bros....The Carving-Knife and 
Fork, and the Fluted Steel are made by The Meriden 
Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced Handles. 


No. 7.—French Cook’s Knife,Fork, 
and Steel.—This is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, with 
Pat. Rubber Handle, made of the best steel, and for use 
rather than ornament ; and it is really pleasing to see how 
easily it slips througha joint of beef. The fork and steel 
are made to match. It would save many wry faces, and 
perhaps hard words, were itin general use. Made by 
The Meriden Cutlery Co. 


Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’S FOR THE Boys anv Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl, too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are made 
by Messrs. Smith & Clark, Bronxville, N. 
W., whose work is equal to any done in this country or 
Enrope. No. 8 is a neat, substantial Knife, with three 
blades and buck-horn handle. No. 9 is a still finer 
article, with four blades and buck-horn handle. No. 10 
isan elegant Knife, with four blades and shell handle. 
No. 11 is a Lady’s Pocket Knife, a beautiful article, with 
four blades and shell handle. 


No. 12.—A Tea Set.—This premium has 
given the greatest satisfaction, for the last four years. 
There are six pieces; viz. A Coffee-Pot, two Teapots, a 
Creamer, Sugar and Slop Bowl—all of beautiful, uniform 
pattern, new style, with raised and embossed figure work. 
They are not the common silver-washed articles, but the 
best triple plate, the foundation being white metai, so as 
not to show, even when the heavy silver coating may 
chance to be worn off in any spot by long, hard usage.— 
These sets are made by the Lucius Hart Manu- 
facturing Co., of Nos. 4and 6 Burling Slip, 
New York City, and are warranted by them to be of 
the best triple plate; and each piece bears their stamp. 
Mr. Hart, ‘‘ the veteran Sunday-school man,” has been 
in the same place and business for nearly a quarter of a 
century. We have known him and his work for many 
years, and take pleasure in commending and guaranteeing 
its value to be as represented. The amount of silver up- 
on plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integri- 
ty of the manufacturer. Wecould give nearly as good- 
looking plated ware for less than half the money. 


No. 13.—Casters and Fruit or Cake 
Basket Combined.—This is a new pattern, both 

















novel and beautiful. It can be used as large, showy 
Casters, with six cut-glass bottles, or be instantly changed 
into complete Casters, with Call-Bell, and a separate 
Cake or Fruit Basket, with a colored glaes dish inside. 
Every one receiving it will be delighted. It is from the 
same makers as No. 12, of same metal, plating, etc. 


No. 14. —Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
tern, canoe shaped, nicely chased and very taking. It is 
from the same makers and of equally good quality as the 
two preceding premiums; is a eautzful table ornament. 


No. £5.—Revoliving utter Cooler. 
~-This is areally good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plate 
will keep bntter cool and fresh for & long time on the 
table, evenin the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
underneath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all be taken 
From same house as No. 12. 





apart for washing. 


No. 16.—Eee or Water Pitcher.—A 
large and ornamental article. It is of the same metal, 
plating, etc., and by the same makers as No. 12. For 35 
subscribers at $1.50 each, we will include a round Salwer 
of pattern to correspond (value $6); or, for 47 subscribers, 
alarge 16-inch oval Salver (value $14), large enough for 
two zoblets with the Pitcher: and for 53 subscribers, the 
Pitcher, large Salver, and a pair of beautifcl Goblets, sil- 
ver-plated without, and gilded within (value $38). This 
complete set is exceedingly desirable, though the Pitcher 
alone, or that and the smaller Tray, or Salver, will answer 
a good purpose, both for use and ornament. 








No. i7.—One Bozen 'Peaspoons,.— 
No. i8.—One Dozen 'TabiesSpoons,— 
These are “figured tips,’ Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
saine metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No. 12. They are far cheaper than any thing we have 
found at half the price, and well worth working for. 


Ne. 19.—One Bozen VablecKorks, 
—The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 18. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hiart Manufacturing Co. 





No. 20.—Chhild’s Cup.—aA beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Hart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and gilded on theginside. It never breaks, and 
will last for many years—indeced, be a life keep-sake. 


Nos, 24, 22, 23.—Giold Peas: with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension. coin-sileer cases. — Premium 
No. 21 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 22 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 23 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 64 Nassau St., and have obtained 
a wide and good reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 





No. 24.—E.ndies’? Fine Gold Pon, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present for a 
lady teacher or friend. Same makers as above. 


No. 25.—Lozo Pendulum Board.— 
A very pleasing article for Boys and Girls (and we have 
seen not afew “grownup” folks playing with it). Itis 
a neat Walnut Table Case, with rings. balls, hooks, etc., 
etc. Seven different games can be played on this board. 
It is easily adjusted upon a table, chairs, piazza, 
etce., and readily closed and set away when not in use. 
Pictures and descriptions of it can be obtained by ad- 
dressing **Novelty Gamo Company, Provi- 
dence, KR. F.9 Asit requires only 15 subscribers at 
$1.50 each, or 58 at $1 cach, to get this $10 Prize, a great 
many of our young readers can quickly get up a club, and 
secure a Holiday present for themselves. 


No, 26.—Amusette.—We believe in home 
entertainment for both youngand old people. Our obser- 
vation is, that the increase of entertaining home games 
is already doing much to keep not only the boys but their 
fathers away from drinking and gambling rooms, and 
other placés of evening resort not conducive to good 
morals. Premium No. 25 is specially adapted to chil- 
dren. This one, the ‘ Amnusette,” as it called, 
will afford interest to the older as well as the younger 
members of the family. male and female. It only needs 
a smooth table of any kind covered with a cloth. The 
play with the balls will develop much of ingenuity and 
skill, and give acapital study of the laws of motion, force, 
etc. The price has been reduced from $10 to $6, and our 
premium will place it in the power of very many to se- 
cure this additional source of home amusements, The 
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Amusette is supplied by E. I. Eiiorsman, 100 
William Street, N. Y., who will send any desired 
circulars giving information. It packs in small space and 
can be safely sent anywhere by express at small cost. 


No. 27.— Garden Seeds.—A valuable 
selection of 40 varieties of the best seeds fora family 
garden, each parcel large enough for a garden of ordinary 
size. This premium and the next are put up for us by 
Messrs, B. K. Bliss & Sons, Seed & Horticultural 
Warehonse, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
whose seed establishment is well known as one of the 
best in the country. This premium will be of great value 
and convenience to many, as we send the seeds post-paid. 


No, 28.—Flower Sceds.—Like No. 27 
this is avaluable premium. It consists of 100 different 
kinds of beautiful flower seeds, all in separate papers, 
and includes the finer common varieties, and many of 
the newer and rarer kinds that are costly. Sent post-poid. 


Nos. 32,33, $4.—Sewing Machines. 
*A good Sewing Machine lightens thelabor and promotes 
the health and happiness of those at home.”’ We offer a 
choice of three of the best of the leading machines, all of 
which have been thoronghly tested in onr own families, 
and give entire satisfaction. While all are valuable, cach 
has some excellence peculiar to itself. The Grover & 
Baker Machine is remarkable for the edasticity of és 
stitch, which is at the same time very firm and durable. 
The structure of the seam is such that, though it be cut 
or broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it will nei- 
ther open, run, norravel. It scws directly from two spools, 
without rewinding..... The Florence Machine makes 
different stitches, each being alike on both sides of 
the fabric. One of its special advantages is that it has 
the reversible feed motion, which enables the operator, by 
simply turning a thumb-screw, to have the work run 
either to the right or left, to stay any part of the seam, or 
fasten the ends of seams without turning the fabric. The 
Willeox & Gibbs Machine excels in the exceeding 
simplicity of its construction. Very little instruction and 
ingenuity are required to understand the few parts of 
which it is composed, and their usc; and there is no ex- 
cuse for getting it out of order, until the parts are fairly 
worn out. One of its strongest recommendations is the 
ease with which it # worked, taxing the strength of the 
operator less than other machines. All these machines 
have constantly increasing sales, showing the public esti- 
mate of their value. Either of them will prove a great 
treasure in any household; worth more than $500. Tho 
$500, at 7 per cent interest, would yield, less taxes, about 
$32. Most families require at least four months of steady 
hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, not less than 
$24 a month, board included, or $96 a year. With a 
Sewing Machine, a woman can sew more in one month 
than in four months by hand. Here isa clear saving of 
$72. But far above this—the everlasting ‘* Stitch, stitch, 
stitch,” the bending over the work, and the loss%f sleep, 
have brought tens of thousands to early graves. We say 
to every man, get your wifea Sewing Machine, even if 
you have to sell a favorite horse oran acre or two of 
land—cet the Sewing Machine any way. If yon can get 
one through our premium list—well ; but get the machine. 
—No charge for boxing the machines. They go safely as 
freight. Send for circulars, giving full instructions, to 
Grover & Baker Mf°s Co., 495 Broadway, N.Y. 
Florence Sewing M?ne Co., 505 Broadway, N. Y. 
Willeox & Gibbs Mfg Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
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No. 35.—Washing Machises.—For a 
long time we have annually tried many new Washing 
Machines, and ‘*Doty’s Paragon,” which we have now 
used nearly five years, is the only one the ‘thelp” will 
use voluntarily, Send for full Deseriptive Circulars to 
R. C. Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., N. W., 
orto Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Conn. It goes cheaply by freight or express. 


No.36—Clothes Wringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the articles. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made bythe Mletro= 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 


Nos. 37, 38.— Welodeors,— These are 
excellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Circle, 
for small Churches, for Sunday-schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vocal Music in a school 
has a beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have seen 
the whole tone and character of a school improved by in- 
troducing a Melodeon.—Set the pupils to work and they 
will raise a club of subscribers for this premium, We 
offer the Melodeons made by Messrs. Geo, A. Prince 
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& ts Buffalo, N. W., for we know them to be 
good, A large one in our own Sunday-school room has 
been in use for even years, and is to-day just as good as 
when first purchased, though used from time to time by 
a large number of persons. Several clergymen have 
obtained this premium for themselves, their Churches, or 
Sunday-school rooms. The clubs of subscribers were 
quickly raised among the members of their parishes.—— 
Many others-can get a Melodeon for their home use. 
stamp to the makers and get their illus- 
trated descriptive circular. These Melodeons will be 
shipped direct eee the mi — at Bnffalo. They can 
go safely t eht or by express. Ifan Organ should be 

anted instea: t of 2 Melodeon, we can supply it for an in- 
creased number of subscribers in proportion to the value. 
We have given these instruments for several years, and 
we believe they have invariably been greatly esteemed. 








Send a posta 








No, 40.—A Good Watel.—The Watches 
A meri cate Watch Co., Walthain, 
liarities of excellence which place 
The substitution of 
been followed not only 
sion in detail, 
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‘or 
simplicity, bat by a preci 
and acem and uniformity in their 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
mnattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor, with ma- 
chinery perfect andample, enables them to offer watches 
than any other manufacturers. Their 
cture is said to be double that of all other 
and much larger than 

















at lower rates 
annual manufac 

makers in this country combined, 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im- 
provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of over 400,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people is the 
best proof of the public approval. We offer a Silver watch, 
jeweled, with chronometer balance. warranted by this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 
and in pure coin-silver * hunting” case; weight 3 oz. 
This watch we offer as one of our Premiums, with the ful- 
lest confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ‘* AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
MADE BY THE AMERICAN WatTcH Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 








No, 41.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 

Chis elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
WVateh Co, (sce No. 40 above) includes these beautiful 
sold watche s. Theyare full jewelled, in 18-carat ‘* hunt- 
ing’’ cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite fora reliable Time Keep- 
er. Upon the movement of each Premium Watch will 


be engraved **Am. AGRICULTURIST. MADE BY THE 
Am. Watcu Co., WaLTHAM, Mass.”’ 
No. 42.—Frank tVesson’s Breech- 


loading Rifle.—This is a capital little rifle, weighing 
6% lbs., 40 inches long including the breech, and an ac- 
curate and powerful shooter, to which our attention was 
recently called by our * great gun” friends, Messrs. 

Cooper, Harris & Hodgkins, of 177 Broadway. At our 
first trial, of ten shots, cight were put within an inch of 
the center of a target 60 yards off, and the other two were 
within 1% inches. We stopped then because the buli’s- 
eye was destroyed, and tried twelve shots at 100 yards. 

Seven of these were within 1 inch of center, and the oth- 
er five within 214 inches. The above 22 shots were fired 
as fast as the marker could plug the holes and get out of 
the way. (Plain open sights were used. For very accu- 
rate shooting with any gun, the globe sight is necessary.) 
A few trials proved the gun to have great penetration and 
accuracy at the distance of 400 to S00 yards. With the 
ready fixed ammunition, (copper cartridges, containing 
powder, ball, and percussion), the loading is exceedingly 
simple and rapid. Pulling one trigger throws up the 
barrel, and ejects the used copper shell, a new one is in- 
serted in an instant, the barrel is pushed down, the cock 
set—all done in a few seconds—and you are ready to fire 
again. One has only to carry the cartridges in his pock- 
et, the light rifle, and his game bag.—The usual length of 
barrel is 24inches. Longer barrels can be had at an ex- 
pense of 50c. an inch if wanted by any one.—Send for de- 
seriptive Circulars, etc., to the Agent, WI. W. Robin= 
son, 79 Chambers St., New York. Our premi- 
um will be the 24-inch steel-barrel rifle, including 100 
cartridges. The recipient will please choose whether 
the caliber be 32-100, or 38-100, or 44-100. The last named 
is suitable for heavy game, the first for smaller, and the 
28-100 fora medium. The first is hardly large enough for 
bears, buffalo, or deer, but is ample for anything smaller. 


‘ 
43.—Breech-sloading Pocket 
8iffe.—This remarkable little fire-arm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accuracy and 
power from 30 to 109 ys or more, and can loaded 
and fired five times a minute. It cau De carried in a side 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
so that it may be used either as a pisiol or rifle. It is 
put up ina neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- 
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munition. The manufacturers arc Messrs, J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the rifles are 
sold at retail by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hopexrms, 
No. 177 Broapway. This Premium gave great satis- 
faction last season. S- Without the mahogany case, 
we will give the weapon, all complete, with 100 cart- 
ridges, packed in a pasteboard box, on receipt of 18 
subscribers, at $1.50 each. For a full description see 
American Agriculturist for Jan. 1869, page 82. 


No. 44,.—Maynard’s Combination 
Gun—A Breech-loading Rifle and Shot-Gun, 
or Two Guns in ONE!—This is acapital gun for those 
«vho want a weapon to use either asa rifle or shot-gun. 
Either barrel can be slipped into the same stock ina 
moment. The ammunition is peculiar, The strong 
brass cartridges are loaded at leisure, costing nothing but 
for the powder and lead, and may be used over and over 
again for any number of times. One can carry cartridges 
in his pocket, loaded with different sizes of shot, and slip 
in and fire any size wanted for large or small game. At 
our first trial with the rifle barrel, we twice over put 12 
successive balls within an inch of the center of the 
mark, at the distance of 60 yards, and within 144 inches 
of the center at the distance of 100 yards, and did nearly 
as well at still greater distances. We want nothing bet- 
ter for accuracy and penetration. The shot barrel car- 
ried admirably. Our Premium consists of a complete 
outfit, including an extra fine Stock, a 26-inch rifle-barrel, 
35-100 bore, with elevating Peep Sight, Cartridge Retrac- 
tor, Double Bullet Mold and Neck Cutter, Loader, Rod, 
Brush, Cone Wrench, Extra Cone,Rag-holder, and 50 Cart- 
ridge-cases, Platina Bushing, Front-shaded Bead Sight; 
Shot Barrel, with 50 Shot Cartridge-cases, Rod and Brush, 
Wad-cutter, and Shot-loader, Powder-Flask, and extra 
Charger. For further particulars send fora Circular to 
the Wlassachusetts Arms Company, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. 








No. 45. — Double Barrel Gums or 
Fowurne Prece.--These guns are the genuine. London 
“Twist”? barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod, and in all respects desirable. Their calibre and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the 
kind of shooting to be done. They are furnished for this 
premium by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hodg-= 
Kins, 177 Broadway, well known as one of the 
most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gun, and 
guarantee it in every respect. It is from one of the 
oldest and most favorably known English manufacturers. 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, but in the gun itself. This premium includes Gan, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter. 


No. 46.—Chest of Good 'Hools.—We 
continue through the special favor of FLessrs, Patter= 
son Brothers, of 27 Park Rovw, the offer of 
chests of the very first quality of tools, of kinds and prices 
named below. Similar tools could be purchased for 
half the money, but these are all A. No. 1, for practical 
use, and worth a dozen common articles. For this we 
have the guarantee of Messrs. Patterson, which is amply 
sufficient for us, and for all who know them. Any of 
these tools may be ordered @f them. We make up only 
asingle premium, which containsa fnil assortment for all 
common purposes. The toolsare of regular size, and but 
few additions would be required for a Journeyman Car- 
penter. The assortment we offer is as follows: 1 Tool 
Chest, $8; 1 Jack Plane, $1.75; 1 Smooth Plane, $1.50; 
1 Fore Plane, $2.25; 1 Handsaw, 22 in., $1.75; 1 Com- 
pass Saw, 10 in., 50c.; Compass, 6 in., 37¢.; 1 aaa 
Hammer, No. 4, $1.25; 1 Hatchet, No. 2, 90e.; 1 Draw 
Knife, 7 in., $1.12; 1 Try Square, 6 in. 00.3 ; 1 Bevel, 
8 in., 75c.: 1 Chalk Line and Spool, 30¢ 12 Mallet, 30c.; 
1 Pair of Pliers gg 5 in., 60c.; 1 Pair of Calipers, 4 
= ,96c.; 1 Brace, No. 2, $2.25; 1 Anger bit, ea. 14 in. 30c.; 
¥4 in, 82c.; % in. 45c.; Lin. 60c.; 1 Center bit, ea. 4 in. 
Qic.; % in., 28c.; 1in., 25c.3; 144 in., 85c.; 1% in., 40c.; 
6 Gimlet bits, assorted, 90c.; 3 Gimlet bits, assorted, 33c.; 
1 Screw-driver bit, 25c.; 1 Flat Countersink, 25c.; Rose, 
1 Octagon Reamer, 30c.; 1 Taper 

















do., 25c.; Snail, do., 25c.; 

bit, 30c.; 1 Screw-driver in _— ea. 3 in., 30c.; 6 in., 
50c.; 1 Gouge in Handle, ea., 4% in., 50c.; lin., 70c.; 1 
Chisel in Handle, ea., 14 in.,20¢.; 14 in., 35¢.; 34 in., 40c.. 








1 in., 50c.; 14% in.. 60c.; 1 Framing seme ea., % in., 
St; 1 in., $1.4103 1 in., $1.20; 1 Aug er, Ca, { in., T0c.; 
1 in., 80c.; 1144 in.; “We. 1 Set Brac Pee: Is if Sandton, $1.35; 
1 Rule, 2 feet, 25c.; 1 ‘Saw File, ea., 4in., 14c.; 5 in., 1%.; 
1 Flat File, 8 in., 30c.: 1 Wood Ras; ; 1 Soldering 
Copper, 60c.; Solder, Nails, etc., $1.25 ;=$45.00. 





Nos. 50, 51.—Mercurial Barome- 
ters.—WooprvrFr’s Patent, made by Chas. Wilder, 
Peterboro, N. H. These are the most convenient 
and portable Mercurial Barometers made. (Send to Mr. 
Wilder for a circular.) The peculiar form of Mercury cup 
invented by Mr. Woodruff renders these Barometers so 
portable that Mr. Wilder guarantees their safe delivery, 
if not to be sent beyond the Rocky Mountains. The in- 
struments are about 8 feet long, differing mainly in the 
style of case, both being supplied with Thermometer and 
Vernier, A Barometer to farmers, or others on land, 
what it is to sailors at sea--an indicator of the weather 
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to be looked oan Tor us + this { instrument is of more real 
value, in a business way, than the interest on several 
hundred dollars. Jt more than pays its cost EVERY YEAR ! 


No. 59. — Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Milis, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety, can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm as to be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of ehildren they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
ete., etc. This is oneof the most successful toys ever 
invented. Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth were 
sold last year by Orange Judd & Co., Sole Agents. 


No. 62.—The Great Dictionary.— 
Worcester’s LAncE, Picror1aL, UNABRIDGED EDITION, 
containing 1,854 three-column pages, with a mul- 
titude of illustrative engravings. (The work is a large 
quarto volume.) Most of the thoroughly educated men 
of the country consider this as by far the best Dic- 
tionary in the English Language. It gives the spelling and 
pronunciation of every word inthe language with full ex- 
planations, and as a source of general information stands 
next to the Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be called for 
at our Office, or be sent by express or otherwise, to any 
part of the country. It should be in every family. It is 
published by Brewer & Tileston, Boston. 


Nos. 66 to 76.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount toa large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. The 
price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or $1.75 
if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid.——They are 
profusely Illustrated, the engravings used in them having 
alone cost at least $60,000. Those obtaining premiums for 
less than thirteen volumes can select any volumes desired, 
from XVI. to XXIX. inclusive. For ordinary use, the 
sets of numbers unbound will answer quite well. 


Nos. 77 to 87.—_Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 66 
to %6 above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


$8 to 99.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled toany one of the premiums §8 to 99 may 
select any books desired from the list of our books publish- 
ed monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount 
of the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post 
or Express paid. $25 er $50 worth of books pertaining to 
the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to think- 
ing and observing, and thus enable them to make their 
heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the end, 
be of far more value to a youth than to have an extra acre 
of land on coming to manhood. (2 Let the Farmers 
of a neighborhood unite their efforts and through these 
premiums get an agricultural Library for general use. 


Nos. 


No. 100.—Generai Book Premium. 
—Any one sending 25 or more names may select Books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents foreach name sent at $1.20; 
or 60 cents for each name at $1.50. This offer is only 
25 or more. The books will be sent by mail or 


7" prepaid through by us. 
No. 101—Steam-Engine.—This is a 


veritable steam-engine ; one that will GO ; and a capital, 
intensely interesting, and instructive article for boys, 
and grown-up people too. [See description and I!Justra- 
tion in our December Number, and in Hearth and Home 
for November 26.] Our eleven-year old boy has run his 
engine an average of an hour or more a day for five 
weeks past; has exhibited it in motion to many of his 
playmates ; has hitched on the toy machinery, and it ap- 
pears to go just as well as when first started. Itis given 
to any one sending évo subscribers to Hearth and Home, 
at $3. year; or three subscribers to American Agricul- 
turést, at $1.50 a year. It will be sent anywhere in the 
United States or Territories free if 36 cents are supplied 
to prepay postage, 





Small Truck Farm, near New York City, 


For Sale, a valuable Farm of 31 Acres * the best quality 
of land for raising Garden Truck for the N. Y. City markets, 
for which it has been in part devoted, It is on Long Island, 
less than 9 miles by the best of roads from the N. Y. City 
Ferries, and in the midst of the celebrated Long Island 
Truck farms, many of which are valued at $400 to $1,(00 per 
acre, It has neat, comfortable, New Buildings, and will be 
sold on easy terms of payment, say one-third to one-half 
cash, sol the balance on Bond and Mortgage. Price  eyesesy 

ress 
Care of American Agriculturist Office, New York, 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS 


ON 


FIELD SPORTS, 


THE DOG AND THE GUN. 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports of the United States and British Provinces of 


North America, by Henry William Herbert, embracing the game of North America, upland shooting, bay shoot- 
ing, wild sporting of the wilderness, forest, prairic, and mountain sports, bear hunting, turkey shooting, etc., 
13th edition, revised and illustrated. Two post octavo volumes. Post-paid, Six Dollars. 

“* Mr. Herbert combines a thorough personal acquaintance with the subject, an enthusiasm which takes hold of 








one’s sympathies, and a nervous style altogether beyond the reach of ordinary pens.”—New York Albion. 


Prank Forester’s Fish and Fishing of the United States and British Prov- 


inces of North America. 100 Engravings, and plate of 24 colored flies. By Henry William Herbert. Embracing 
a full illustrated description of the game fish of North America ; trout_and salmon fishing; shoal water and deep 
sea fishing; lake and river fishing; trolling; fly fishing, etc. 12th Edition. One post octavo volume. Post- 
paid, Five Dollars. 
“ The engravings are most excellent, and we deem it impossible to have a more complete work.”’—Spirét of the 
mes. 


Frank Forestex’s Complete Manual for Young Sportsmen of Fowling, Fish- 
ing, and Field Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, and the Rod, Art of Shooting on the 
Wing. The breaking, management, and hunting of the Dog. The varieties and habits of Game. River, lake, 
and sea fishing. Prepared for instruction and use of the youth of America. Post octavo. Post-paid, $3. 

‘* My previous works, on this and kindred topics, were intended rather for sportsmen than for beginners.”’ 
Author's Introduction. 


The Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited by Frank 
Forester. Containing full instructions in all that relates to the breeding, rearing, breaking, kennelling, and con- 
ditioning of Dogs, with valuable receipts for the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. Post-paid, 
Three Dollars. 

“The most perfect and comprehensive work in existence for the dog fancier and dog lover.’ —Spirét of the Times. 


The Dead Shot: or, Sportsman’s complete Guide; being a treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with rudimentary and finishing Lessons in the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. | 
Post-paid, $1.75. 

“Tt comprises a searching and clear exposition of the secrets of good shooting.” —Sporting Magazine. 


The Crack Shot: or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a treatise on 
the use of the Rifle, with rudimentary and finishing Lessons, including a full description of the latest_improved 
breech-loading weapons ; rules and regulations for target practice, and directions for hunting game. By Edward 
C. Barber. Post-paid, $1.75. 

‘Nothing better of the kind could be desired.”’—WNew- York Evening Mail. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. Personal experiences. By “Ubique.” Nearly fifty 


practical articles on subjects connected with fishing, shooting, racing, trotting, ete. Post-paid, $1.50. 





| ing taste for such homes, 
quick to follow a fashion, and it is getting to be the 


A SUPERB VOLUME. 
BEAUTIFYING 


COUNTRY HOMES 


A HANDBOOK 


OF 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 


BY 
J. WEIDENMANN. 





A Splendid Quarto Volume. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


With numerous fine Wood Kugravings, and with 


17 FULL PAGE and 7 DOUBLE PAGE 
COLORED LITHOGRAPHS 


OF PLACES ALREADY IMPROVED, 


~<>¢— 


Make Home Beautiful, 


NOTICES BY THE 


PRESS. 


Ahome! A home in the country! And ahome made 
beautiful by taste! Here are three ideas which invest 
with a triple charm the subject of this exquisite vol- 
ume. We know of nothing which indicates a more 
healthy progress among our countrymen than the grow- 
The American people are 


fashion to have a place in the country, and to beautify 
it; and this is at once fed and guided by such books as 
this, which lay down the just principles of Jandseape 
gardening, and teach all how to use the means at their 
disposal. This book is prepared with carcful judgment. 
It includes many plans, and furnishes minute instrue- 
tion for the laying out of grounds and the planting of 
trees. We have found very great pleasure in a first in- 
spection, and doubt not that when another swimmer re- 


; turns, we shall find the book as practically useful as it 


STANDARD WORKS 


ON 


AMERICAN HORSE. 


Wallace’s American ‘Stud-Book. 


Volume one. Being a compilation of the Pedigrees 
of American and Imported Blood Horses, from the 
earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all named ani- | 
mals without extended Pedigrees prior to the year. 1840. And a SupPLEMENT, containg a history of all Horses | 
and Mares that have trotted in public from the earliest trotting-races till the close of 1866. By J. H. Wat- 
LACE. Royal 8vo, of over 1,000 pages, elegantly bound in extra cloth, beveled boards and splendidly illustrated, 
Price, post-paid, Ten Dollars. 
The American Stud-Book will be found COMPLETE IN ITSELF, as no book outside of it is , 
necessary to trace the pedigree of any given animal through all its various ramifications, until you reach its ut- 
most bounds or the British Stud-Book. From the admirable system upon which the book is constructed, this 
completeness becomes an inevitable fact. ; ae 
“‘ Welcomed as a standard authority on the genealogy of the equestrian peerage of the United States.”—Nev- 
York Tribune. 


Horse Portraiture. Breeding, Rearing, and Training Trotters, Prepa- | 
rations for Races: Management in the Stable ; on the Track ; Horse Life, etc., etc. _By JoserH CAIRN Simpson. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $2.50. : 

“The most valuable work on the breeding, rearin 


public.”— Turf, Fiedd and Farm. 
: IN PRESS. 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register, containing all that is known of the | 


Pedigrees of Trotting Horses, their ancestors and descendants, with a record of all published performances in 
which a mile was trotted or paced in 2:40 or less, from the earliest dates till the close of 1868, and a full record | 
of the performances of 1869 and 1870. Giving complete summaries of over stax thousand contests. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the true origin of the American Trotter. Anda seteof Rules for the Government of al! trials 
of speed. By J. H. Waxuace, compiler of Wallace’s American Stud-Book. Royal octavo. Post-paid, Five Dol- 


lars. Ready in February. ~ 
Frank Forester’s Horse and Horsemanship of the United States and British 


Provinces of North America. By Henry Wir11AmM Hersert, in two superb royal octavo volumes, of 1,200 pages, | 

with Steel Engraved original Portraits of thirty celebrated representative Horses. This Standard Historical 

Work has been thoroughly revised, newly written, compiled and. perfected to the present time. By 8S. D. & B. 

G: Bruce, Editors of the 7urf, Fedd and Farm. Price, post-paid, Fifteen Dollars. Ready in February. 
WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY IN SEPTEMBER, 1871. 


Wallace’s American Stud-Book. Volume two. Royal octavo, upwards of 


1,000 pages. Completing the Pedigrees of American and imported Blood Horses, from 1840 to date. Post-paid, 


Ten Dollars. 
Address ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


ais 





g, and training of Trotters ever presented to the American 





| ing, 


is beautiful to the eye and exciting to the imagination. 
N.Y. Fvangelist. 

Orange Judd & Co. have just issued a book that hund- 
reds, perhaps thousands, of our readers will be glad to 
have. Itis a quarto volume, devoted to views and plans 
of grounds around and about rural residences, homes in 
the country; actual pictures of lawns laid out, with 
walks, and fountains, and trees, each particular tree and 
bush being on the spot where it stands in the grounds ; 
for all these are actual sketches of places owned and laid 
out by persons whose names are given with them, so that 
the places themselves may be visited by anybody who 
wishes tosee them. Jt will be good economy for any 
one who wishes to go into the luxury of rural residence 
to buy this book—it will cost only fifteen dollars—and 
will save fifteen hundred, perhaps as many thousands, by 
opening one’s eyes to see what is to be done, and what it 
will cost to do it.—V. Y. Observer. 

We have from Orange Judd & Co. a magnificent 
manual, entitled Beautifying Country Homes; a Hand- 
Book of Landscape Gardening. Tt is a brief treatise on 
landscape gardening and architecture, explaining the 
principles of beauty which apply to it, and making just 
those practical suggestions of which every builder and 
owner of a littic land, who desires to make the most of 


it in the way of convenience and taste, stands in need; 


| in regard to lawns, drainage, roads, drives, walks, grad- 


trees—their selection and their 
ornamentation, rock-work, 
The chapter on ‘ im- 


fences, hedges, 
grouping, flowers, water, 
tools, and general improvements. 
proving new places economically ” would be worth much 
more than the cost of the book ten times over to many 
persons. The whole is illustrated not y by little 
sketches, but by a series of full page lithographs of place; 
which have been actually treated in accordance with the 
principles laid down, with lists ef trees and shrubs, and 
other useful suggestions. We have never met with 
thing—and we have given a good deal of attention to the 
subject, and bought a great many books upon it—which 
seemed tous so helpful and, in general, so wustworthy 
as this treatise, which we heartily commend. We omit- 
ted to say that it has*been done by Mr. J. Weidenmann, 
Superintendent of the City Park, and of Cedar Hill Ceme- 
tery, Hartford, Conn.— Congregationaiist, (Boston). 
Price, Prepaid, $15.00. 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


by 


ouly 


any 
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~ DAIRYMEN 


BUY THE 


Tron-Clad Milk Can. 





The above cut represents the Cover, which is one of the 
best improvements in the manufacture ‘of Factory Cans. It 
is pressed out of one piece, rim and alls; there- 
fore it does away with all seams, which makes it 


DURABLE AND EASY TO OLEANSE, 


They will not only last much longer, but will pay for them- 


selves in the saving of milk, fitting + much closer than the | 


old-style made by hand. For sale by all Tinners, _Stock 
and Trimmings forsale by the IRON-CLAD CAN (¢ 
42 and 44 Murray Street, New vork. 
200 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
P.S.—The Handle will be illustrated and described in next 
month’s issue of this paper. See Bottom in Dec. No. 


PEE 4E’S AGR ICULT U RAL 

AND CALDRON.—By the use of Steamed Food, Dairy- 
admit the increase of one-third in 
milk, and no ws ogee fodder. A Western 
house writes us? Ve have been using a 
No. 2 Prindle ah for one month, steam- 
ing ship stuff from the mill, during which 
time we have fattened fifty hogs more rapid- 
ly than any hogs we have ever fed, with less 
than half the cost. 

he **Prindle Steamer” can be had from 
the subscribers or from any responsible deal- 
er in the United States. It is always suc- 
cessful when it has a good draft, sets near 
the work to be done, and has plenty of water 
at hand to wet the food. Its safety even in 
unskilled hands is beyond a doubt. One hundred haye 
fately been sold to a house in San Francisco. 

*rize Essays (a book of 64 pages), giving full information 
on the subject of cooked and cooking food for stock, are 
for re d eS ING on rece .? of 10 cents, 

ES ND & CO., Factors, 614 & 616 Market St.. 
BARI: OW S. ‘SAVER Y & CO., ‘aecomanice AVERY & CO., 
Manufae turers, Cor. South Front and Reed Sts., Phila., Pa. 


men 








Victor Tread Powers; 
Drag and Circular Saws; 
Corn, and Cob Crushers 3 
Feed Cutters and Feed Steamers ; 
Corn Shellers and Bells, 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS MACHINES AND WARRANTED. 
Manufactured by BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, 0. 
BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., Cincinnati. 
Circulars of above with Engravings, SENT FREE, 


Galvanized Cabie Fencing. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Cheap, effective, durable. More yards and greater strength 
than same weight’ of solid wire. ‘L arge quantities erected. 
Average cost $4 per 100 yards Cable. L 9 ral terms = large 
buyers. Send for Circular to PHILIP S. JUSTIC 

Shops, 17th & Coates Sts; Oflices: it Ne 5th St., Pinta. »Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 2 Cliff St., New York. 


Self-Acting Gates, 


Nicholson’s Patent SelfActing Carriage Gates 
and Self-Shutting Hand Gates are the } latest improved and 
best in the world. 

For illustrated Circulars and Price-list send to the 


American Gate Company, Cleveland, 0. 











Cane Mills and Sugar Evaporators, 


The best and cheapest. Our improved Evaporator is 
licensed by the proprietors of Cook's, Cory’s and Harris’ 
patents, combined with our own improvements patented 
June 18th, 1869. The best Ev: aporator for Sugar Cane, Sor- 
ghum, and Mi iple Sugar. Send for Cane Cirenlars to Hart- 
ford, Ct.; for M: a Circulars, to Bellows Falls, Vt. Address 

THE HARTFORD SORGHUM M ACHINE CO, 


State that you saw thisin the Agriculturist, 





Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. 
ble, cheap and port: wle, Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
‘*Many readers of this p: aper have one of them.” 
: Good news for alt! Delivered at your door. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue 

NE BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


HORSE CLIPPING, 


._ Adie’s Patent Machines have proved superior to all Clip- 
ae hitherto invented. They are exclus vely used in the 
est stables of Great Britain and = oe, where 50,000 have 
been sold, Price $8. Agents wantec 
JOHN MCCLURE, 151 Broadway. 


Elegant, dura- 











‘STE AMER | 





Agricultu ral 
Implements 


and 


Machines. 


The largest assortment of these in this city constantly in 
stock for exhibition and sale. 
All persons are invited to examine whether they desire to 


purchase or not.} 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
Street, (P. O. Box 376,) 


New York. 


189 & 191 Water 


N. B.—If you wish to purchase any thing, and are unable 
to make a selection in person, 


we will send you the necessary information. 


ICE. 


TOOLS 


OF ALL 


KINDS. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List to 
J. R. DECATUR & CO., 
key Water Street, New York. 


FARMERS, DAIRYMEN 


AND STOCK RAISERS 


SHOULD HAVE THE 


DIAMOND CGRIST MILLS, 


To grind their Stock feed, and Corn Meal and Graham 
Flour for Family use. These Mills received the Highest 
Award of Prizes at the American Institute Fair of 1870. 


Send for Circulars. 
JEWELL & EHLEN, 


93 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 


The FORRESTER SUBMERGED PUMP 


is a double-acting, non-freezing Force 
Pump. It is composed entirely of 
metal, is simple in construction, very 
durable, and not liable to get out of 
order, it has no packings, and hence 
works with the least possible friction. 
Will work in wells of any depth, and 
s the cheapest and best for gen- 
raluse. Agents Wanted—local 
nd traveling. Dealers specially in- 
ezented. 
2 nd for Cirenlar. Address 
FORREST Et MANUFACTURING CO 
Corner Church and Cortlandt Sts., New York. 







































S Excelsior Glass Cutter. 
ea 4 
a 2 TY 5 
Cuts Glass equal toa toa Diamond, Price, $1.50 > 
3 Agenis Wanted Ey | Everywhere. % 
FE. D. & W. A. FRENCH,Z 
5 Cor. Third sud Vine Sts,, Camden, N. J, 7) 
i 

= 

= aie é 

> ¥ TR TEER AS 





BRICKS. aie maces 2,000 bricks a 


day, which can be hacked immediately. It is simple, heap, 
and durable. For making Dratn-T1Lk it is unrivalled. Can 
be seen working at Com mq — Ridgefield, N. J. State, 
County, and yard rights for 
ddress PEERY. ‘FARM BRICK WORKS, 
(Room 7.) No. 19 Cliff St., New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


advise us what you wish and | 





Established in 1854, 


Ser.d your address to 


i. A. Reeves, 


58 
Cortlandt Street, 


New York, 
for his Catalogue of 
CARDEN, 
FIELD 


and 


Flower Seeds, 
2 for 1871 


Sy, The Double Harpoon Horse Hay-Fork 


received the Highest Award and Bronze 
Medal at the New York State Fair trial 
in September, 1870. Received tweniy-five 

P Bae nce the tall of 1870. Endorsed by the 
American Agriculturist, and by thousands 
of the best farmers in thecountry. For De- 

} scriptive Catalogues, containing uil particu- 
lars, address 


The Pennock Manufacturing Co., 
Kennett Square, Pa, 


FLAX. HEMP. RAMIE. 


We make separate Brakes for each article. The Flax 
Brake is well known as the best in any market. The Hemp 
Brakes are strong and will break fast and first-rate, taking 
out nearly all the w oody matter. The Ramie Brake will do 
the work and - lean this new plant_as roavared. Please send 
for Circular t JOHN UINCY, 
Trenunie Mickeey & Sanford Flax and He “mp Machino Co. hs 

98 William St., New York. 


s ITTLE GIANT LEVER HORSE-POWER.— 
Strong, Durable, Simple, Cheap, easy for horses, Will 
do all. work. Persons using them say they are the Dest. 


Send for Circular t« 
JOHN W. nase 98 William st., New York. 


1870 by E, A. eo in the Office 
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Entered according toAct of Congress in the year 

















STEWART HARTSHORN. 
Models mm? Models 


& Terms & Terms 


SENT SENT 





SHORWy 


4 Ooo 


‘ a 
IMPROVED ROLLER 
PATENTED 


to the to the 














Trade. OCT.17 1864), Trade. 
6 2 ———_—— SaaS 62 
Centre St. Cenire St. 
Ne ¥z N. Y. 


No Cords or Balances. For Sale by Upholsterers. 
PICKFORD 


_ FAMILY 
KNITTING MACHINE. 


Is it Practical ? 
In answer, read the following letter: 
Boston, August 25th, 1870. 


Dear Sirs:—The stockings knit by you the past summer, 
for us, on the Bickford Knitting Machine, give us entire sat- 
isfaction, and compare favorably with the best class of 
hand-knit socks anc stockings which We have been in the 
habit of receiving from various parts of the country. 

HAUGHTON, PERKINS, WOODS & CO., 


Send for a circular. Address 


Bickford Spinner & Knitting Machine Co., 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MONEY 
EASILY 
MADE 


With our Stencil and Key 
Check Outfit. 
Circulars Free. 


V TANTED—AGENTS, to sell the celebrated 
HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Has the 
under-feed, makes the “ lock-stitch” (alike on both sides), 
and is fully licensed. The best and ct noopest aa AN fering 
Machine in the market. Address JOHNSO 
Boston, Mass., Pittshurgh, Pa., Chicago; Illinois, or 
St. Louis, Mo. 
























_— A_EY— SHAT 
WILL WIND. ANY WATCH 
Samples 


And last a lifetime. Ask an ny watchmaker for it. ie 


sent by — for 50c. J.S. BIRCH & CO.,8 Maiden Lane, 
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SEEDS 


and 


GRAINS. 


Our new CATALOGUE, larger and more fully illus- 


trated tian usual, is now ready for distribution free to all 


upon receipt of stamp. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 & 191 Water Street, (P. O. Box 876,) 


New York. 


Seed and Horticultural Warehouse. 


The undersigned would inform their friends and all inter- 
ested in having pure and reliable Seeds, that they have 
opened a Seed Store inthe American Agriculturist Build- 
ing, 245 Broadway, New York, and are prepared to offer one 
of the choicest collections of Vegetable, Kiower, and Field 
Seeds, to be had in this country. Our large experience in 
the business, with our business facilities, and a qual- 
ity of Seeds, will enable us to give So and entire sat- 
isfaction to all who may favor us with their orders. Our 
Catalogue will be issued early in January, and forwarded 
without charge to all applicants. 

JAMES RICHARDSON, } (late with B. K. Bliss-& Sons) 

JAMES GOULD, 

American Agriculturist Building, 245 Broadway, New York. 


Gregory’s Seed Catalogue. 


My Annual Illustratea Catalogue of Vegetable and Flow- 
er Seed, for the year 1871, will be ready for distribution by 
or before January, and will be sent gratis to all who apply 
for it,—those who purchased seed of me last season will re- 
ceive it without writing for it. All my seed is sold under 
three warrants—ist, that money sent for seed shall reach 
me: 2d, that all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser: 
3d, that the seed shall betrue to name. I raise most of the 
seed I sell. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


ILLINOIS. 
600 Acres, 19th Year. 18 Greenhouses. 


1,000,000 Apple Soctiings. 2,000,000 Apple Root Grafts, 200 
Bushels Apple Seed, 200 Bushels Peach Seed, 8,000,000 Osage 
Orange Ptiants, 200,000 Pear, Plum and Cherry Root Grafts, 
FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL and EVERGREEN Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Greenhouse Plants, Bulbs, immense stock and assortment. 
Colored Fruit and Flower Plates, superior to all others. 
Send 10 cts. for Catalogues. Price-List free. 
F. K. PHOENIX, 

Bloomington, Ill, 


~“GRIMES’ GOLDEN.” — 


THE GREAT AMERICAN APPLE. 
The original tree is over 80 years old, having fruited annu- 
ally for 73 years. 
Trees, Cions, and Root Grafts for sale. 
Agents wanted. Address 8. B. MARSHALL, 
Box 2178. Cleveland, O. 


CONCORD VINES, 2 years old, No. 1. only $25 per 1,000. 

















Send for Circular. | 








The largest, cheapest, and most superior stock of leading | 


varieties of well-rooted Grape-Vines ever offered. 
Without fail, cheaper than you can buy elsewhere. 
Address Bloomington, Ill. DR. H. SCHRCEDER. 


SEEDLINGS. 


Apple, Pear, and Mazzard Cherry Seedlings of fine quality, 
in large or small quantities, are now ready for shipment. 
W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, O. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Sent free. Our Seed Catalogue for 1871. Contains just 
what seeds yon want. Plain and concise. Also, list of splen- 
did Gladiolus. Try us. _ We guarantee satisfaction. 

H. S. PECK & Co., Melrose, Mass. 


POMONA NURSERY. 


200,000 two-year-old Asparagus Roots and other Plants for 
sale. Send stamp for Catalogne of 56 pages. It tells What 
and How to Plant. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


ABYLON NURSERY FOR SALE.—Fine op- 

portunity for a young, active man. No other nursery 

on the sonth side of L. I. 60,000 trees, 49 acres, good house, 
fruit plenty. trout pond and mill site. Will be sold low. 

P. H. FOSTER, Babylon, N. Y. 

















RAPE WOOD.—Large Stock, true, ripe, cheap. 
Boxed with moss. Sent safely anywhere, even as 
FREIGHT. Price-Lists free. 
M. H. LEWIS, Drawer 150, 
Sandusky, O. 


F®5. BEST TIME to sow Verbena Seeds in the 
honse. 25 cts. a paper, post-paid. Seed Circular ready. 
Mafed to former friends without request. 

S. H. MARTIN, Marblehead, Mass. 


I offer some liberal premiums to those purchasing my 
Seed. Send for Catalogue. 
WALDO F. BROWN. 


Box 75, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio, 











ANY MAN 
Can turn an honest penny by selling 


AMERICAN SWEET 


CHESTNUT 


TREES. 


Spring is the time to plant. Nowis the time to take or- 
ders. Can't do your neighbors a greater Kindness than to 


urge them to buy, as it is the best farm tree planted, both 


for 
TIMBER AND NUTS. 


Terms and Circulars free. Address, 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., O. 


FoR SA ILE.—40,000 1-year-old grafted Ap- 
ple Trees, 10 to 30 inches high, $20 per 1,000; 2 years, 2 
to 4 feet, $30 per 1,000. Transcendanut Crab, 1 year,1 to 2 
feet, $1 per 100, $30 ner 1,000. Standard Pear,1 year,1 to 2 
feet, $10 per 1/0. Roses, Dunge Rambler and Felicit, 2. 3, 
and 4 vears, $4 per 100. Grape-¥ines, Concord, 1 year, $3 per 
10), $18 per 1,000; 2 years, $4 per 100, $22 per 1,000. Ives’ 
Seedling, 2 years, $5. per 100, Hartford Prolific,1 year, $4 
er 100; 2 years, $5 per 100. All goodStock, Packing extra. 


Pp : : 
Price-list sent free, 
HARVEY CURTIS, 
Owego Nursery, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 


FLOWER SEEDS, Ete. 


E. NEWBURY, Sceedsman and __ Florist 
Brooklyn, Conn. Importer and Dealer in Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Plants, Bulbous Roots, etc. Catalogues 
ready the Ist of January. Free. Brooklyn, Conn., Dec., 1870. 











Evergreens, European Larch and Forest 
Trees, Fruit Stocks, Seedlings, etc. 
WANTED. 

Tne address of every Nurseryman and Tree Planter to re- 
ceive our Price-List for Spring 1871 now ready. Itis impor- 
tant that you should send for it at once. Large orders deliv- 
ered free in New York or Chicago. Never before were 

good plants offered at such low prices. 

Address MEISSNER & CRITTENDEN, 

Waterloo, Iowa. 





For a description of the Sugar Trough Gourd read Ad- 
vertisement on page 30. Per pkg. 25c.;5 pkgs. $1; 100 pkgs. 
$12.50. Also Sanford Corn, Norway Oats, and a general 
stock of choice Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds. Send for 
Catalogue. WALDO F. BROWN, 

Box 75, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


COLUMBUS NURSERY.—A very large and com- 
picte assortment of Trees, Small Fruits, Shrubs, Roses and 
lants, of the best quality, and at reasonable prices. Cata- 
logues mailed to applicants. 2. G. Hanford, Columbus, Ohio. 


FARM FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


I want tosell a prairie farm, 610 acres, on N.W. R. R., 2 
miles from De Kalb, De Kalb County, II., 8 dwelling houses, 
with barns and out-honses, 6 miles of board fence, 100,000 
shade and ornamental trees. Terms, $25,000; one-half cash, 
balance on long time as wanted, Will divide farm. 

Address A. K. STILES, Garduer, Ill. 


EAD THIS !—1,700 Acres of the best land in 

/ Georgiacan be bought for $8,000. 500 +*res cleared. 
Buildings on the place worth $5,000. For further particulars 
address with stamp H MP, 


V 


farm. 











pL: 


So. Cultivator Office, Athens, Ga, 





7 ANTED.—By a competent American farmer 
an engagement from March Ist, to work a productive 
Address W.S. M., care Agriculturist. 


MACY HAS IT. 


Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it 
Macy has it. 
Macy bas it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy always has it. 





Every new thing, 

If you order anything, 

Any advantage in price, 

We buy and sell for cash— 

Every new book, 

Everything in Lace Goods, 

Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 

Small Wares, Trimmings, &c. 

All at popular prices— 

Cash orders, by Mail, or Express. 
R. H. MACY, 14th St. & 6th Ave., New York. 


DR. MARSEPS 
Radical Cure Truss, 


Branch Oftice, MARSH & CO., 32 East Mth Street, third 
door from University Place. Elastic Stockings, Kuee Caps, 
Elastic Abdominal Belts, Shoulder Braces, Supporters. 

Apparatus for Bow Legs, Club Feet, Weak Ankles, Hip 

iseases, and all otner Physical Deformities, made and ac- 
‘urately fitted. 
cute & CO., No. 2 Vesey St., N. Y.; and MARSH. 
BOWLES & CO.. No. 71 Washington St., Chicago, adjoining 
Crosby’s Opera Honse, Chicago; and S. N. MARSH, COR- 
LISS & CO., No. 3 West Fonrth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

AGENTS FOR anes: itgieoael ARTIFICIAL 


PRIVATE ROOMS AND COMPETENT FEMALES TO 
WAIT ON LADIES. 
Open from 8 a. m. until 6 p.m. 













COLUMBUS NURSER Y.—Greenhonse and Bedding 
Plants give nniversal satisfaction, Spring Catalogue mailed 
to applicants. R. G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 














MANY ADVANTAGES 


WILL BE FOUND IN 


Depositing Money 


IN THE 


Mutual Benefit Savings Bank, 


166 NASSAU ST., opp. City Hall, New York City. 
Send for a Circular. 
G. H. BENEDICT, Sec’y. CHAS. K. GRAHAM, President. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental 
AIEEIA BETS 
With Examples in Eyery Style. 

Also, the 
Mechanical and Analytical Con- 
struction of Letters, Figures, 
and Titles, 
WITH DESIGNS FOR. 
Ciphers, Monograms, 
Compasses, Flourishes, Ete. 








Titles, Borders, 


Designed asa Text-Book for the use of Draughtsmen, Civil 
Engineers, Surveyors, Architects, Engravers, 
Designers, Sign Painters, Schools, etc. 


Drawn and Arranged by FREDERICK S. COPLEY. 


Opiona Ocravo, Price, Post-ParD, $3. 


HARNEY’S 
Barns, Qut-Buildings, and Fences. 


Nearly 200 Designs and 
Plans of 
Stables, Farm-Barns, 

OUT-BUILDINGS, 
GATES, 
GATEWAYS, 
FENCES, 
Fittings and 
Furniture. 
— FULLY EXPLAINED. 
GEORGE E. HARNEY, Architect. 
Post-Parp, $10. 


Stable 





PF LOLA 
By 


Qvartro, Extra Morocco CrLo7TH. 





EVELETEH’S 


| SCHOOL-HOUS® ARCHITECTURE 


Seventeen Designs, in various styles, sixty-seven plates 
with full descriptive drawings to working scale, Perspec- 
tives, Elevations, Plans, Sections, Details, Specifications, and 

Methods of Heating and Ventilation. 





BY 
SAMUEL F. EVELETH, Architect, New York. 
QUARTO. Extra. Price, Post-Parp, $10. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 





First Premium Awarded by Am. Inst. 
1s7o. 
MICROSCOPES, i Illustrated Price-List and Catalogues 


MaGic LANTERNS. free to any address. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 





VEGETARLE LARD KEGS. Three of them 
hold nearly a barrel, Read advertisement of Sugar Trough 
Gourd on page 80. 
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BLOOD, 


nthorough-bred, good tohave in stock. I have it for 
b dagen rage low rates, Chester Pigs at $10. Now re- 
ceiving naes for next spring’s Cotswold and Southdown 
Lambs, at $15. High-brea Calves, white Musk Ducks, Poul- 
trv and Pigeons of all A Bald Eagle, American 
Deer, and a three-legged . Also Chester County 
Golden Gourd Seed, Dent Corn—fodder 15 feet high—yield 
10) bushels to acre. Single bushel, 20 Ibs,, On the cob, $5; 
three bushels tor $10. All sent by Express. For sale by 
N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa. 


OR SALE.— “Lord Eglinton 2d,” full 
E ylooded Avrshire Bull, with pedigree. Five years old 
next June. AMASA M. EATON, Providence, R. I. 


PURE BRED PIGS FOR SALE! 

We are Importers and Dealers in the following celebrated 
breeds of Hogs: Berkshire, Essex, Magie, Suffolk, and 
Chester Whites. \We have some very Choice Pigs of all the 
above breeds for sale. For full particulars, Price-List, etc., 


idress, with stamp, 
ahs . , B. H. ROBB & CO., Garrettsville, O. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 


BRED AND FOR SALE BY 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Cuester, CHESTER COUNTY, PENN. 
a7" Send for Circular and Price-list. 
F{HESTER WHITE PIGS.—A few very fine for 
sale cheap. Also,a few_of the following fowls: Hou- 
dan, Licht Brahma, Grey_ Dorking, Buff Cochin, Silver- 
spangled Hamburg, White Legborn, and White Turkeys. 
Address K. BLAIR, Alleghany City, Pa. 


EYELIN’S POULTRY BREEDING ina Com- 

W mercial Point of View. As carried out by the National 
Poultry Company, (limited,) Bromley, Kent.—Natural and 
Artificial Hatching, Rearing and Fattening, on entirely New 
an Scientific Principles, with all the Necessary Plans, Ele- 
vations, Sections, and Details, and a notice of the Poultry 
Establishments in France. By Gro. KENNEDY GEYELIN, 
Cc. E. With a Preface by CHaR Les L. FLINT, Secretary 
Massachusetts State Boird of Agriculture. With 27 Illus- 
trations. Svo., cloth, tinted paper, 127 pages. Price $1.25. 
(aF"Copies sent by mail tree of postage on receipt of price. 
Orders trom the Trade received by 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., New York City. 

Or, A. WILLLAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


Poultry for Sale. 


From my last season's Importatians: Dark Brahmas, Par- 
tridge Cochins, per pair, $15. Houdans and White Dorkings, 
' 5 C. O. POOLE 


er Trio, $15. ’ 
P Metuchen, N. J. 




















¥ ABBETT’S PATENT FOLDING CHICKEN 
~ COOP. County rights for sale, including one Cedar 
Coop, with exclusive right to sell in each County, for six 
dollarg. Also imported Black Hamburgs for saie. 
Address, with me 
J. H. MABBETT, 
Drawer 37, Vineland, N. J. 


Pigeons, Rare Pigeons. 


Send stamp for Price-List. WADE & HENRY, 
49 North 9th Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 








*GGS for hatching from pure-bred fowls—10 va- 
4 rieties. Send stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
A. H,. HOWARD, Omro, Wis. 





hoice Fowls, pure bred Swine, and Seeds.—Send 
/ to G. A, DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. 


@ TENCIL PLATES, for marking Linen, sent free 
J by mail on receipt of prices, including Indelible Ink and 
Brush. Plain Name, 50c.; Fancy, 7c. Samples Free. 

W. H. BERRY, Portsmouth, N. H. 


— WORK. 


Profitable and_useful employment in ye ora for = 
Monthly and Weekly editions of the Christian a 
Work. Rev.Stephen H. Tyng., Jr., Editor in Chief. NOT 
DENOMINATIONAL. Address 

H. W. ADAMs, 27 Beekman 8t., New York. 


CAMPBELL’S 
Concise School History of the United 


ATES.— School] Committees and Teachers, desirin 
to introduce into their schools a History of the United 
States, are respectfnlly invited to call upon or address the 
undersigned. Favorable terms will be given for introduc- 
tion, tO. F. PHELPS, 
Care J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 14 Bond St., New York. 


OUNG YOLKS’ RURAL, largest and 
handsomest young folks’ paper. Greatest success! Best 
stories and pictures, Splendia Cash Pay to Agents, or 
whole amount returned in watches, musical instruments, 
Jewelry, etc. $1 per vear, samples 10¢., 














Address H. ~ F. LEWIS, Pub. Western Rural, Chicago. | 
OYS, GIRLS, FATHERS AND MOTHERS, | 





find the best instruction for correct habits, and self- 
improvement in Tie PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Only $32 
year. Address S. 2. WELLS, 289 Broadway, New York. 


Brainard’s Musical World. 
The Best, Cheapest,and Most Popular Musical Monthly 


ublished. Every person having a Piano, Organ, or Melo- 
eon, showd subscribe. Beaztiful New Music in every 





Number. Only $1 a year. Specimen copies mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. 
Address 8. BRAINARD & SONS, 


Music Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE in the World. 
175,872 New and Old Bpoks on hand. 
Catalogues Nos. 23 to 26, free. Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 8 Beekman Street, New York. 


WEEN. WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, unite in pro- 
nouncing THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
one of the best Magazines now published, $8a year. 
_Address _ 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
A BIG THING! Read Adve j 
ote Tare ! Read Advertisement of Sugar Trough 














Subscribe at Once! 





Paper Published. 





AT PRESENT THERE ARE 


EIGHT GREAT STORIES — 
Running through its columns; and at least 
Two Stories are Begun Every Month. 


New Subscribers are thus sure of having the commence- 
ment of a new continued story, no matter when they sub- 
scribe for the 


NEW-YORK WEEKLY. 


An Unrivalled Literary Paper 


Is THE 


NEW-YORK WEEKLY. 


Each issue contains from EIGHT to TEN SKETCHES and 
STORIES, and HALF A DOZEN POEMS, in addition to the 
SIX SERIALSTORIES and the VARIED DEPARTMENTS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 





The Terms to Subscribers: 

One Year—Single Copy......,.......eecee.. ee 

“ ee Four Copies ($2.50 each) ............. 10.00 
PARR C OMe ar sccm occiseciccedasastesaeste 20.00 

Those sending $20 for a club of Eight, all sent at one time, 
will be entitled to a copy rnree. Getters-up of Clubs can 
afterward add single copies at $2.50 each. 

All letters must be directed to 


STREET & SMITH, 


Office, 55 Fuiton Street. Box 4,896, New York. 


“ “ 





«INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD,” 





THE 


GODEY’S 
LADY’S-BOOK RECEIPTS 


AND 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
_EDITED BY 
(S.“ANNIE FROST, 
(MANY YEARS A CONTRIBUTOR TO THE MAGAZINE.) 


One large 12mo volumic of nearly 500 pages, clearly print- 
ed, and bound in extra cloth. Price $2.00, 





““ We speak confidently of this book, because we are fully 
acquainted with the contents. Every housekeeper, young 
or old, should have a copy.”—Godey's Lady's Book. 

“No intelligent, thrifty, ambitious, notable housewife can 
afford to be without 1t.”—Philad. City Item. 

‘““We know of no book of the sort more comprehensive 
or complete."—St. Louis Times, 

“Will prove a valuable addition to the cook’s library.”— 
Harrisburg Patriot. 

“Certainly worth $2.00 to any housekeeper.” — Burke's 
Weekly, Macon, Ga. 


“The collection is unquestionably excellent, and contains , 


many hints and directions that will prove of service in the 
culinary department of any houschold.”—Chicago Evening 
Post. 


“Carefully selected and arranged.’’--San Francisco Even- | 
| ing Bulletin. | 


“ This collection deserves a first place among books of its 
class."— Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa. 

“ The table of contents of itself makes an appetizing sight 
for the eye.”"—Banner of Light, Boston. 

“Is well arranged,and has a complete alphabetical index. 
Will be favorably reccived.”’— Presbyterian. 

“The volwne cannot but prove a boan to those in whose 
behalf it is published.”— Philadelphia Inquirer 

Will be mailed free of postage on receipt of the price, $2. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY. 
2435 Broadway, New York. 








HINTS TO HORSE-KEEPERS, 


A COMPLETE 


MANUAL: FOR HORSEMEN. 
BY THE LATE MENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


HOW TO BREED A HORSE— 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest for ail purposes— 
What _ constitutes excellence—Blood: what it gives, 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General Rules. 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sonnd- 
ness more important than Blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation—Lealth and temper. 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 

CANADIAN BLOOD.—The Canadian_ originally the 
French Norman—Characteristics—Hardihood—Speed—- 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds, 

NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and Mistory of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Charactcristics and Points, 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponies. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Bisaqs— Thoresen sence wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. A 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excelence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring— Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs— fe A oy are Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse. 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. Py 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Foal—For b badnang 4 Horses Green F 00d —Carrote-—Cora, 
—Feeding Horses in Training—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming; its ne- 
cessity for all descriptions of Horses—How Pertormed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put- 
ting in Harness—How to Use a Horse—Traveiling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses— ent, 


HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Canses 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Rater Degen and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 

flammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—Worms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 


Castration — Docking and_Nicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strains and Woun alls of the Skin~ 
Cracked Heels—Clipping anjl Singeing—Administerin 
Medicines—Diseases Of the Feet. 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Ilustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Root—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The “on the 
Shoe—Nailing—N ember of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training—Flexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 


The Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrupe—Geddle- othis— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—‘Tthe Bridle—Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Hands— 

he Legs—The Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies. 


LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 


A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
7. Stirrup—The Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting—The Position— 

The Hands—The Leg and ip—Accidents, 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold the 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Vlowing—Three-a-breast, 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 


TAMING.—Rarey’s System 2 New Discovery—Previous 
System—Principles of this System—lInstructions for 
practicing Rarey’s Method—To Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up_the Ldg—Laying the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits—Rearing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOM@OPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Directions—Treatment of a Sick Animal—Diet—Reme- 
dies for Specitic Cases—Glossary of Discases. 


12mo. 425 p.—Sent by mail post-paid. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New-York. : 


$1.75. 





See 
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GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire jow to get up clubs. Our answer is, send 
for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany it with full 
directions,—making a large saving to consumers and remu- 
neratiye to Club organizers. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O. Box 5645. NEW YORK. 








GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, send 
for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany it with full 
directions,—making a large saving to consumers and remu- 
nerative to Club organizers. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


“eP. O. Box 5613. NEW YORK. 
\ 








GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, send 
for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany it with full 
directions,—making a large saving to consumers and remu- 
nerative to Club organizers. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 








Thea-Nectar 


isa 


. BLACK TEA 


with 


GREEN TEA 
FLAVOR, 
and will 


Suit all tastes. 





Warranted Satisfactory. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
And*for sale Wholesale only by the 
GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5506. No. 8 Church St., N. Y. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 
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THE First Eprrion or ONE HUNDRED AND 
Firry THovusanp copies of Vick’s Hllus= 
trated Catalogue of Seeds and 
Floral Cuide, is published and ready to 
send out—100 pages, and an Engraving of al- 
most every desirable Flower and Vegetable. 
It is elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, illus- 
trated with Three Hundred fine Wood Engrav- 
ings and Two beautiful 

COLORED PLATES. 

The most beautiful and most 
Floral Guide published. 

Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as rap- 
idly as possible, without application. Sent to 
al others who order them, for Ten Cents, 
which is not half the cost. Address, 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ploAM ENGINES 


Merits of 





instructive 





Equalled by none in Combined 


Capacity, Economy, Durability, Sim- 


plicity, and Perfection. 


OUR PORTABLE ENGINE, 


Mounted on Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space; is set upon legs and 
timbers; occupies little room; needs no brick work; is 
suitable for use in any place where a power is required-- 
in Mills, Shops, Foundries, or Printing-Rooms, or in Stock 
Barns, for grinding, cutting, and steaming tood for stoek. 
The 


STATIONARY ENGINE 


Is complete with Governor, Pump, and Heater, with con- 
nections fitted. The 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, 


Supplied with Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space; is mounted on wheels, 
with pole for attaching horses for moving from place to 
place; is suitable for Grain Threshing, Corn Shelling, 
Wood and Shingle Sawing, &e. 

Circflars, With description and prices, furnished on appli- 
cation to 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


EATON, MADISON CO., NEW YORK. 


PATENTS. 


In connection with the publication of the Scientific 
American, the undersigned conduct the most extensive 
Agency in the world for procuring PATENTS. 

The best way to obtain an answer to the question—Can I 
obtain a Patent ? is to write to MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, 
New York, whohave had over Twenty-five Years’ Experi- 
ence in the business. No charge is made for opinion and 
advice. A pen-and-ink sketch, or full written description of 
the Invention, should be sent. 

For Instructions concerning American and European 
Patents—Caveats—Re-issues—Interferences—Rejected Cases 
—Hints on Selling Patents—Rules and Proceedings of the 
Patent Office—The New Patent Laws--Examinations—In- 
fringements, etc., etc., send for INSTRUCTION BOOK, which 
will be mailed free, on application, All business strictly 
confidential, Address 


MUNN & CO, 


Publishers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
87 Park Row, New York. 








QuEstTiIon.—What GRaPE shall I plant? 

Answer.—The EUMELAN; whether for table use, market, 
or for wine. ; ; 

Question.—Where can the Eumelan vines be obtained ? 

Answer.—Of Messrs. HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, Iona, near 
Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


WIVES, HUSBANDS, DAUGHTERS AND 
SONS, find THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL one of 
the best Family Magazines ever published. Only $3 a year, 


with choice premiums. Address 
. Ss. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 








DUCATION for FARMERS.—For 
information apply to W.S. CLARK, President Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


| A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 





| 
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A Picture for the Home Cirele. 


“DANDELION TIME.” 


By MRS. LILLY M. SPENCER. 


The Publishers of the American Agriculturist have 
purchased of the artist this beautiful painting, and have 
issued it as a Chromo, designing thus to enable very 
and souree of 


secure it as an ornament 


Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer has al- 


many to 
pleasure in their homes. 
ready won an honorable name inart, Though of a poetic 
imagination, and the author of many paintings which 
comprise classical and allegorical subjects, she is best 
known for her pictures of domestic life. Wer works of 
this class have been reproduced in colored lithographs 
and other forms, and through these her name has become 
Finding that 


pictures of a domestic character with something of the 


a familiar one throughout the country. 


humorous in them were more popular than those to 
which her natural tastes inclined her, Mrs. 8, for some 
years painted such subjects almost exelusively. Ter 
“The Gos- 


“Shake Hands,” “Jolly Washerwoman,” 


sips, and others, are known to all lovers of pictures. 
They are full of life and meaning, and at the same time 


artists 


finished with an accuracy and detail that few 





attempt. Among her latest productions are ** War Times 
at Home,” ‘*The Home of the Red, White, aud Blue,” 
** The Starry Flag,” ‘* Beauty to the Brave,” ete. In tlie 


beautiful picture now offered, called 


“DANDELION TIME,” 


three children, of whom the youngest is a plump, rosy 
babe, and a huge Newfoundland dog which they have 
decked with a dandelion wreath, are represented out at 
play upon the green grass. This Chromo is done in the 
best style, by Hermarn Bencke, whose work equals any 
thing of the kind done in this country. Thesceneis full 
of happy life and cannot fail to delight both old and 
young. 

The picture would prove an ornament in any home, 
and be a most beautiful and acceptable present to make 
toafriend. It is 13x18 inches in size, and mounted on 
linen, will be sent by mail, in a tube, with all materials 


and directions for stretching, 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $6.00. 


If preferred, the picture will be sent by express, mount- 
ed on artists’ board, all ready for framing, on receipt of 
the price, $6.00, the purchaser to pay express charges. 
If ordered in a frame, it will be sent by express, care- 
fully boxed, on receipt of prices, as follows: 


In a neat Black-Walnut Frame, gilt band... .. $ 9.00. 
oe e wider gilt band.. 10.00. 
carved edged o os . 11.00. 


“c 


beautiful gilt best quality...... 15.00. 
If taken with a frame at the store, 245 Broadway, the 

charge for boxing, which is %5 cents, will be deducted 

from these prices. In all cases where sent by express, 


the purchaser will pay express charges, 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT MADE TO THE TRADE. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 











